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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  need  of  a  fixed  system  of  orthography  induced  several  of 
the  missionary  societies  of  London,  a  few  years  ago,  to  agree 
upon  "Rules  of  reducing  unwritten  languages  to  alphabetical 
writing  in  Roman  characters."  These  Rules,  though  imperfect, 
have  been  already  applied  with  success  to  several  African  lan- 
guages. The  societies  were  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  late 
Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Norris  of  London,  and  by 
Professor  Lepsius  of  Berlin ;  but  feeling  it  to  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  any  Standard  system  that  an  alphabet  should 
be  presented  in  a  more  complete  form,  and  that  the  scientific 
principles  should  be  explained  upon  which  it  was  constructed, 
Professor  Lepsius,  at  their  request,  kindly  undertook  this 
work,  and  has  furnished  jthe  following  admirable  treatise,  which 
will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  an  invaluable  help  to  missionaries.  The 
clear  and  scientific  exhibition  of  vocal  sounds  which  it  contains 
will  relieve  Missionaries  from  many  of  their  first  difficulties  in 
studying  a  foreign  language,  and  will  spare  future  translators 
much  painful  uncertainty  respecting  the  powers  of  the  letters 
whirh  they  employ.  It  has  therefore  been  adopted  by  the 
(  Imivli  Missionary  Society  as  A  Standard  Alpiiauk  i. 

It  is  not  expect*  <1   th.it   those  who   have  already  adopted  a 
different  system  of  orthography  will  at  once  conform  to  all  the 
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recommendations    of  Professor    Lspsius,    and    in   some   minor 
I  .<  unt  ^  the  genial  of  a  langnag'  \y  require  a  departnrc 

from  the  general  standard.    Bti  ed  not  annul 

tin     ttemdard  character  of  this  alphabet  as   one   to  which  all 
parties  may  refer.     Attention  i-  particularly  directed  to  the  or- 
ations of  Professor  Lepeiua  upon  this  point* at  p 

Founts  of  letter!  and  matrixes  are  provided  for  printing 
cording  to  this  alphabet,  and  though  its  adoption  may  thus 
involve   in  the  first  instance  Borne  trouble  and  expense,  tl. 
will  be  Counterbalanced  by  the  great  and  permanent  advam 
,,l  i  fixed  orthography . 

The  object  of  this  treatise  concerns  not  only  missionaries,  but 
ileo  the  interests  of  the  natives  whose  language  is  to  be  reduced 
to  writing.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  nation  should  be  furnished 
with  an  alphabet  combining  simplicity  and  precision  to  the 
utmost  degree  in  which  they  are  attainable.  The  art  of  reading 
will  be  thus  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  natives  will  themselves 
teach  one  another  to  read  and  write  without  the  perpetual  aid 
of  European  teachers.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  instances:  —  In  West  Africa  the  Wi 
tribe  invented  a  syllabic  alphabet,  in  which  every  sign  had  it> 
fixed  sound,  and  the  people  taught  one  another  to  write  without 
the  aid  of  European  teachers  or  the  knowledge  of  European 
alphabets.  Similar  instances  of  natives  teaching  one  another  to 
1  and  write  by  a  syllabic  alphabet  have  occurred  among  the 
Indians  in  America.  In  New  Zealand  a  very  simple  alphabet 
was  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Lee,  and  many  tribes 
learned  to  read  and  write  by  the  help  of  instructed  natives 
before  they  were  visited  by  Europeans. 
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In  respect  of  Africa  it  is  especially  important  to  take  every 
which  may  facilitate  the  mutual  instruction,  and  supersede 
tin  labours  of  European  teachers.  In  this  way  only  can  we 
hope  for  the  Evangelization  of  that  vast  continent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  science  lends  its  aid  to  the  Christian  zeal  of  mis- 
sionaries for  communicating  to  mankind  the  highest  benefits; 
and  the  w«.rk  is  commended  under  this  aspect  to  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

II.  VENN.  B.D.  Hon.  Sec. 
J.  CHAPMAN ,  B.D.  Sec  , 


Late  Missionary  in  South  India,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Syrian  College,  Travancore 

II.  STRA1TH,  Hov.  Lay  Sec. 
C.  GRAHAM,  Lay  Sec, 

Late  Persian   Interpreter    to    the   Com- 
rnander-in-Chief  in  India. 


<  hurch 
mary 


II  w  iNC  been  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  Rales,  d 

ued  to  above,   which  have   been  successfully  employed  in 

our  West  African   languages  — where   the   want  of  a  uniform 

tern  was  especially  felt, —  we  express  our  cordial  approval 

of  this   treatise,   in   which  Professor  Lepsius   clearly   explains 

the  scientific   principles   upon  which  a  tUmdard  alphabet  must 

be  constructed,  and  renders  it,  in  its  complete  form,  capable 

of  the  most  «  application. 

JOHN  BEECHAM,  D.D.  Sec.    |    R 
ELIJAH  HOOLE.  8*0;,  \M 

uiork  Hiarfoaar]  in  Booth  India.  v    " '.'/• 
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VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author.) 
Societe   der   Missions  Evangeliques. 

l';tris  le  7  juin  1855. 

...I  ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  annoncer   que   dans  sa  seance  men- 
MtUe  tl  hier,   le  Coraite   de  la  Societe  des  Mission- 
•  It •«  iil«-   il'i'iivoycr  a  nos  Missionaires   an  Sod   de  I'Afnqw 
"Standard  Alphabet™  et  de  recommander  a  lour  plus 
attention  l<-  lyat&me  <|ni   est   propose*   poor  arriver  .;i  mm 
in.  re  uniforme  d'eerire  les  langues  etrangeres   qui  n'ont  point 
encore  de  litterature. 

En  outre,  il  desire  vivement  qu'apres  avoir  jStodid  ce  systeme 
Im  Missionaires  de  uotrc  Societe  puissent  en  faire  l'application 
a  la  langue  S6chuana. 

II  serait  utile  pour  cela,  que  notre  Comite  put  avoir  one 
vingtaine  d'exemplaires  de  la  traduction  anglaisc  du  Standard 
Alphabet i  pour  les  envoyer  au  Sud  de  TAfrique." 

An  nom  du  ( loll] 
.   GRANDPIERRE, 

Directeur. 


London  Missionary  Society. 

London,  June  ?8'h  1855. 
The  importance  of  the  object  proposed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  every  individual  eouversant  in  any  degree 
with  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  a 
language  previously  unwritten,  and  with  the  want  of  har- 
mony which  has  hitherto  been  found  in  such  attempts.     I  can- 
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n<>t  therefore  but  rejoice -in  the  result  of  Dr.  L.'s  close  and 
profound  attention  to  this  subject,  as  exhibited  in  his  pamphlet 
ui'l  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  greatly  tend  hereafter 
cure  substantial  agreement,  and  if  possible,  uniformity 
in  the  practice  of  Christian  Missionaries  who  are  labouring  to 
give  the  Word  of  God  to  tribes  and  nations  among  whom  the 
symbols  of  thougbt  have  been  previously  unknown 

ARTHUK  TIDMAN, 

Foreign  Secretary  L.  M.  9 


Moravian  Missions. 

London,  Jnne  1855. 
I    beg    to  give   my  cordial  assent  to  the  general  principles 
which  Professor  Lepsius  has  so  ably  sketched  in  his  Treatise, 
t   the  adoption  of  his   system,  however  modified  in  some 
of  its  details,  will   be  of  the  greatest  service  to  Missionaries 
in  every  part  of  the  world  and  especially  to  English  Missio- 
naries, can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.     Had  such  a  system  been 
originally  applied   to   the  languages  of  the  Greenlanders  and 
limaux  and  to  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  and  South 
America,    much  uncertainty    and    difficulty   would   have   been 

avoided.  P.  LA  TROBE, 

Secretary  in  England  to  the 
Moravian  Missions. 


Barmen,  den  30.  Jail  1855. 
Die  Deputation    der   Itheinischen  Missionsgesell- 
schaft   erklart    hiennit    ihre    /.u.-tiinmnng   zu   den    von  II 
Prof.   Lepsius  in  Berlin    in  seiner  Schrift   „das  allgemeine  lin- 
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tisehi     Uphabet"   nie<  jten  Ornadaitaen  dei    Ortho* 

i mil   wird  demgem&fi   ibre  Bdissionare  Air  derail   lin- 

craMtisobc  Arbeiten  instrairen.  Namens  der  Deputation: 

Ins,,.  WALLMANN. 

|  Barmen,   30th  July   18,V>.     The  Committee  of   the  Mis- 
nary  Society   of  the  Rhin  res  hereby  its  a> 
to  the  principles  of  Orthography  laid  down  by  Professor  L<  p- 
10  his  treatise  on    the  Standard  Alphabet,   and    will    give 
directions   accordingly   to   its  Missionaries  for  their   Linguistic 
labours.     For  the  Committee:  Inspector  Wallniann.j 


Calw,  Wurtemberg,  den  29.  Oct.  1855. 

Der  Untcrzeichnetc  mul's,  such  abgesehen  von  dem  umsich- 

tigen   FleiCs,   womit  dieses    Standard  Alphabet  entworfen    ist, 

schon  mn  dee  barmonischen  Zosaminenwirkens  willen,  dringend 

wfinschen,  dais  wenigstens  auf  diesem  Theile  des  Missionsge- 

bietes  Unifonnitiit  zu  Stande  komme,  und  schlieist  >i<!i  darum 

demselben  mit  Freuden  an. 

Dr.  CHR.  G.  BARTH. 

Vorstand  des  Calwer  Verlags-Vereiiis. 

f  Calw,  Wurtemberg,  29th  October  1855.  The  Undersigned, 
icknowledging  the  care  and  completeness  of  the  views, 
upon  which  this  Standard  Alphabet  is  founded,  cannot  but 
earnestly  desire  for  the  sake  of  harmonious  cooperation,  that 
I'niformity  may  be  attained  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Held,  and  therefore  begs  to  give  it  his  cordial  assent. 
Dr.  Chr.  G.  Barth.  Director  of  the  Calw  Publishing 
Union.] 
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ihgelische   Missions-Gesellschaft  za   Basel. 
ug  :ms  deui  l'rotokoll  vom  0.  Nov.  !- 

„Die  Committee  der  evangelischen  Missions-Gesellschaft  hat 

Bita    Aiiorkcnnung    der    grolsen    "Wichtigkeit    iibereinstimnien- 

(jrumlsatze   bci  Feststellung  des  Alphabets    bisher  nicht 

-chriebener    Sprachen     besonders    anf   dem    Africanischen 

_rebiet  beschlossen.  das  von  Urn.  Prof.  Dr.  Lepsius  iu 

..Berlin  m  der  Orthographic  zu  adoptiren  und 

_<len   in  ihrem  Dienst  stehenden  Missionaren   dasselbe   zu  all- 

„mlb)iger  Kiufuhrung  zu  empfehlen." 

Namens  der  Committee: 

JOSENHANS, 

Inspector. 

[Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  Basle.  Extract 
from  protocol  of  9.  November  1865.  _  The  Committee  of  the 
ogelical  Missionary  Society,  acknowledging  the  great  im- 
portance of  uniform  principles  in  fixing  the  Alphabet  of  pre- 
viously unwritten  languages,  particularly  among  the  African 
resolved  to  adopt  the  system  of  orthography  pro- 
posed by  Prof  Dr.  Lepsius  of  Berlin,  and  to  recommend  it 
to  th'  Missionaries  employed  by  this  Society  for  gradual  in- 
troduction."    For  the  Committee:  Josenhans,  Inspector.] 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

Missions. 

Mi-Monarv  House,  Boston, 
June  20,  1856. 

The   Set:  >t   tin    American  Board   of  Commissioners 

for  Foreign  Missions  have  examined  Dr.  Lepsius's   "Standard 
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Alpi  reducing  unwritten  languages  ind  foreign  graphic 

system-  to  .1  uniform  orthography  in  European   I  and 

regard  it  as  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  Missionaries  of 
this  Board  heretofore  in  reducing  languages  to  writing;  and  we 
will  gladly  do  what  we  can  to  secure  its  general  adoption. 

R.  ANDERSON , ) 

S.  B.  TREAT,       [Secreta 

S.  L.  POMROY,  > 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  -econd  Edition  of  the  English  Version  of  the  General 
Linguistic  or  Standard  Alphabet  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 
It  has  undergone  complete  and  careful  revision:  several  minor 
points  heretofore  left  undecided ,  have  been  settled  by  the  light 
of  experience  and  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  many 
distinguished  scholars;  and  the  Second  Part,  which  exhibits 
hetically  its  applicability  to  particular  languages,  has  been 
much  expanded  and  enriched. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  adopted  the  Standard  Al- 
phabet more  than  five  years  ago  on  conviction  that  it  was 
theoretically  the  best.  It  appeared  to  be  founded  on  clear 
scientific  principles  consistently  carried  out,  and  therefore 
simple — capable  of  easy  comprehension  and  unlimited  applica- 
tion. The  interval  has  not  disappointed  their  hopes.  It  has 
been  applied  successfully  to  at  least  fourteen  African1  and 
seven  Asiatic'  languages,  and  the  test  of  experience  enables 
the  Society  to  commend  it  now,  with  far  more  confidence  than 
when  it  first  appeared ,  to  all  classes  of  students  of  languages, 
whether  altogether  unwritten ,  or  rendered  too  often  practically 
inaccessible  by  the  cumbrous  local  alphabets  in  which  their 
literature  is  embedded. 


1  Aongla,   Bornu,   Eve,   Fula,    Gd,  Hatua,  Hereto,  I  bo,  Masai,  Kama, 
XubiaH .  Mupc,   O/i,  Zulu. 

2  Turkmenian,  Kurd,  Kafari,  Pailo,  b'xndhi,  Uahka-Chineie ,  Korean. 


\ir  ADVERTIS] 

Thi>   Alphabet    if   available    for  tffO   very   different    clfl 

the  European  student,  and  the  uncritical  Natr 
the  former,  whether  traveller,  missionary,  or  philologiet,  tin 

whole  apparatus  of  diacritical   marks   will   lie   Deeded,  and  D 
ialK   tor  gnch  works  as  Gramme  eft,  Dictionai 

&c.,  where  the  object  is  technical  and  linguistic.  Tor  the 
latter,  many  of  the  diacritical  marks  may  be  dispensed  with. 
off  will  gradually  drop  off  of  themselves:  and  the  Alphabet 
readily  admits  of  such  simplification,  while  preserving  all  its; 
essential  principles  in  their  integrity. 

The  Standard  Alphabet  may  be  regarded  as  already  lord  of 
the  domain  of  Africa,  where  it  has  had  to  compete  with  but 
few  conflicting  systems  of  any  importance,  either  European  or 
native.  In  Asia,  the  difficulties  are  greater,  but  here  too  its 
advance  is  encouraging.  To  refer  more  especially  to  India, 
not  only  is  the  possibility  and  expedience  of  "Romanizing" 
still  tar  from  conceded  by  many  oriental  scholars,  who  are 
naturalK  attached  to  Alphabets  which  the\  have  mastered  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  labour,  but  ever  since  the  opening  of  that 
great  country  to  Europeans,  attempts  have  been  made,  with 
more  or  less  of  system,  to  represent  Hindu  words  and  names 
in  Koman  letters.  There  is  however  only  one  scheme  that 
can  profess  to  compete  with  that  of  Prof.  Lepsius.  Consider- 
able currency  has  been  obtained  in  India  for  the  system  first 
propounded  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  afterwards  adopted  with  con- 
siderable modifications  by  Prof.  Forbes  and  the  late  Prof. 
Wilson,  and  recently  advocated  with  much  earnestness  b\ 
C.  Trevelyan  and  Prof.  Monier  "Williams.  The  oriental  student 
Duch  indebted  to  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  for  his  weighty  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  application  of  a  Roman  Alphabet  to 
the  langi  (St,   which  have  never  been  met  by  a 

satisfactory  answer;  but  the  particular  system,   which  he  re- 
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commends,  is  far  from  perfect.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  tin-  objection*  which  present  themselves,  but  the  many 
changes  which  this  alphabet  has  succc-hv.Iy  undergone  at  the 
hand-  ut  Prof.  Wilson  and  others,  and  the  further  changes 
still  1    by   different   patrons   of  this  alphabet,  show  a 

want  of  complete  confidence  in  it.  The  system  of  Prof.  Lepsius 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  patient  study  as  well  as  exten- 
practical  experience :  it  is  based  on  philological  principles 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  sounds  possible  to  the  organs 
.if  the  human  voice;  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
researches  of  Sanskrit  (irainmariaus;  and,  wherever  available, 
the  most  widely  received  symbols  have  been  adopted  and 
incorporated  into  it.  These  are  no  slight  claims  to  atten- 
tion and  cannot  be  overlooked  by  candid  scholars. 

It  was  under  the  conviction  of  the  great  services  already  per- 
formed by  this  Alphabet,  and  its  capabilities  for  much  further 
hat  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety commissioned  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  visit  Berlin  last 
autumn,  and  came  to  the  following  resolutions  in  consequence: — 

Extract  from  Proceedings  of  Committee. 

"The   Kcv.  W.  Knight  reported    his    recent    conference    at 
Berlin,   in   company   with  the   Rev.  J.   F.  Sehon,   with   Prof. 

.  respecting  a  final  revision  of  the  Standard  Alp/.. 
and  explained  that  the  object  had  now  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished by  the  preparation  of  a  second  Edition  of  the  work, 
and  that  it  was  now  desirable  to  take  steps  for  the  promotion 
<>t  its  general  adoption  by  circulating  a  large  Edition  among 
and  other  Missionaries,  and  also  amongst  learned 
men  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  by  furnishing 
Founts  !i  of  the  Mission  Printing  Presses  as 

may  be  read]   to  employ  them. 
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EUaalrW     1.  That  an  English  Edition  of  1500  copies  ..I  th- 

Standard  Alphahtt  ba  printed  at  Berlin  under  nY 

uon  of  Prof.  Lepsins,  for  oirculatioo  as  si 

2.    That    the  Secretary  be  authorized    to  urge  upon 

the   Missionaries  of  the  Society   the   adoption   of  this 

system  of  orthography,  and  that  as  soon  as  there  shall 

appear  in  any  of  the  Society's  Mission  Presses  in  India 

or  elsewhere   a    readiness    to    adopt   and    emplo)    the 

system,  the  Committee  will   be  ready  to  consider  of 

the  grant  of  a  Fount  of  Types  for  such  press." 

Church  Missionary  House,  London. 
Aug.  26,  1861. 

W.  KNIGHT, 

Sec.  C.  M.  S. 
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Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Standard 
Alphabet  was  published.  It  has  during  that  period  enjoyed 
■  wide  circulation  principally  owing  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that  it  will 
ere  long  be  universally  adopted  in  all  Missionary  literature. 

An  intimate  relation  exists  between  linguistic  science  and 
Missionary  labours.  The  latter,  especially  in  new  and  hitherto 
unwritten  languages,  supply  the  former — chiefly  by  means  of 
Translations,  Vocabularies,  Grammars,  and  Specimens— with 
rich,  and  in  most  cases  the  only,  materials  for  further  investi- 
gation and  comparison.  When  we  consider  this  close  relation, 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  by  degrees  science  also  will  employ 
our  system  more  and  more  extensively,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  hitherto  remained  uncontraverted. 

This  Alphabet  has  as  yet  been  more  frequently   applied  to 

African    languages   than    to   any   others.     The   reason   for  this 

is  obvious.    No  attempts,  or  but  very  insignificant  ones,  have 

D  made  to  reduce  them  to  writing:  at  all  events  none  such 

as  could    have  stood   in   the  way   of  the  general  introduction 

A 


of  an  Alphabet  otherwise  acknowledged  to  be  in  every  retped 

suitable.1 


1  The  following  works  on   African  language-,   in  which  the  Standard  Al- 
(ihai'ft  bai  been  idoptod,  have  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  tin-  author-. 

1854. 

S.  W.  Kolle  (Church  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  African  Native  Literature,  or  Proverbs ,  Tabs,  Fables,  ami  Historical 
Fragment*  in  the  Kdnuri  or  Bdrnu  Language,  ami  n  Kunuri- 
I'.iii/lisli    Vocabulary.     London.     Church   Hiss.    II' 

h)  Grammar  of  the  Bdrnu  or  Kdnuri  Language.  London.  Church 
Miss.  House. 

18:. 

J.  B.  .Schlegel  (North  German  Miss.  Soc.  at  Bremen): 

Agbala  he  me  devio  osrf)  hlelc.  Aoii  g  la-  I'rinn  r .  printed  far  the  Ger- 
man and  Foreign  School-book-Society  at  Caltr.   Stuttgart.   Btoinkopf. 

1857. 

.1.    I'.   Sch  ('ii  (Ch.  Miss.   Soc): 

htdfim    mugana    Ilausa    ko    Makdyi    mngdnan    gaskia    etc. 
I  Ha 'isa   Primer  I .     Berlin.     Print.  Unger. 
h)   The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew ,   translated  into  Bads  a.    Printed 
for  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society.      London.      W.v 
J.  Erhardt  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc): 

Vocabulary  of  the   Enguduk  lloigob,  as  spoken  by  the  M  asai-  tribes 
in  East-Africa.     Ludwigsburg  (Wurtemberg).     P.  Kiehni. 
II.   Tin  da  11  (Wesl.  H 

A  Grammar  of  tlie  N amaqua  -  Hot  lenlol  Language.   Cape-town.    (Sold 
by  Trubner.) 
.1.  C.  Wallmann  (Inspector  of  the  Berlin  Miss.  Soc): 

Die  Formenlehre  der  Nam  a  qu  asprache,  ein  Beitrag   iur  Siidafrikani- 
schen  Linguistik.     Berlin.     (Published  by   W.  llfrtz.) 
Ilniro  llahu  (Rhenish  Mi-      -  Barmen): 

Grundiuye    einer   Grammatik   des  Hereto    im  vesllichen  Africa,    nebst 
einem  Worlerbuche.     Berlin.     (Published  by  W.  Hertz.) 
J.  B.  Schlegel  (North  licrinan  Mi.-s.  Soc.  at  Bremen): 

Sckliissel  tur   Elbe-  Sprache   mit    \\ ■'  ortersammlung ,    nebst   eimr   Samm- 
lung    ton    Sprichirnrtern    und    einiyen    Fabeln    der    F.ingebornen. 
Stuttgart.     Steinkopf. 
.1.  Zimmermann  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

a)    Genexi    alo  Mote   kleiiklen   trolo    le ;    y     <,  mli.      The  first 

book  of  Monen  in  the  Akra  (Gd)  Language.     (London.    Watt.-.; 


more  difficult  is  the  application  of  a  new  Orthography, 
i  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  t.»  Asiatic  languages,  especially 


i mill    (j'bal      /   ,    ye    Gd  wiem-    le   mli.      The  book  of  Daniel  m  the 
Akra  (G<i)  Language.     London.    \W 
c)  Johane  h&  Juda  tcoJH  I ■■ .  etc.      The    I'pixtUs  of  John  and  Jude,    and 
the  Revelation    of  St,  John    the  Divine,   in    the  Akra  (Gd)  Lan- 
guage.   (London.    Watts.)     2d  Ed.   1861.    Basel. 
>pruchbuch  den  Calu-er   Verlagsvereinx.     Stuttgart. 
0.  ChrUtaller  (Ba-  Soc.): 

hirchenyebet  and  Katechixmus  (Auhang  zu  Barth's  Biblischer  Geschiohte). 

Stilt!  _ 

1858. 

J.  F.  Bchon  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc.): 

i   ndgari  kdm>  butaii  dagd  Lukas.     The  Gospel  according 

to  Si.  Luke,  translated  into  Dims  a.     Printed  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.     London.     W 
-teinhauser  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 
Kmnemo-Wolo.     Primer  of  the  Gd  Language.     Stuttgart.     Steinkopf. 

-inhauser  &  J.  Z  i  miner  man  n: 
Gexangburh,  168  Lieder  in  Akra.     Stuttgart. 
J.  /  i  in  merman  n  (Basel  Miss.  Soc.): 

a)  A  Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Akra  or  Gd  Language ,  and  some  Speci- 

mens of  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  natives.      Stuttgart.      Steinkopf. 

b)  Boftn  I     I  i     u-.    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  translated  into  the  Akra 

Language.    (London.     Watts.)     2d  Ed.    1861.    Basel. 
J.  B.  Sehlegel    \  rth  German  Miss.  Soc    at  Bremen): 

a)  Jesu  Krislo  etc.     History  of  Jesus ,  from  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from 

the  death  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  tcith  the  Epistles  and  the  Reve- 
lation   of    St.  John    the  Divine,   in   the   We  Language.      Stuttgart, 
kopf. 

b)  Mawu-agbaba    me   nya   veve   tewe    blaat'i    vo   eve.      Dr.   Barth's    tiro 

limes  fifty   two   Bible  Stories    etc.,   translated  into   the  Eire  Lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  A  iilo,  Slave  Coast,  W.Afr.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf. 

1859. 
I.  F.  BekSa  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc.): 

'fin  Musa  Mabiu.      The  second  book  of  Moses  called  Exodus,   trans 
I  into  lla    sa,     London.     1'rinted  for  Bm  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  So.iety. 
.1.  0.    I'm  y  lor  'Native  Clergyman,  Ok.  VBm.  Soc): 

Iswima     I  b„    Katihism,    translated   from    Dr.    Walls's   first    Catechism. 
Ion  .      \\ 


to  those  which  have  possessed  a  settled  native  system  of  writ- 
ing, and  which,  through  cither  their  literal  \    or  their  practical 


('.  L.  Reichardt  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Primer  in  the  I'ulah  Language.     Berlin.     Unger. 

b)  Three  original  Fulak  piece*  in  Arabic  letters ,  in  Latin  transcription, 

and  in  English  translation.     Berlin.     I'nger. 

Lewis  Grout  (American  Board): 

The  Isiiulu.  A  (irammar  of  the  Zulu  Language,  accomp.  with  a  his- 
torical introduction,  also  with  an  appendix.  Natal.  .1  C.  Buchanan. 
PnbUahed  by  Kaj  a  Davis,  Pietermaritzburg;  sold  by  Trftbner. 
London. 

J.  Zimmerman  a  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Jesaya  gbal  mli.     The  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 

in  the  Akra  Language.     Printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.    Basel.     C.  Schultze. 

b)  Bofo  krohkroh  Paulo  It  tcolo   ni   enma  eyamadSe  Romafoi  le;    ij:    G& 

wiemo  le  mli.     The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apoxlle  to  the  liomans, 
in  the  Akra  (Gd)  Language.     (London.     W 

c)  /.  Kor.  —  U.  Petri. 

d)  8  Wandtabellen. 

G.  Christaller  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Olgi  kehkah  hh'nna.  Otji  Primer,  together  with  a  Collection  of 
Scripture  Passages.  Basel.  0,  Schultze. 
I  mrade  ne  agyeiikwd  Yesu  Kristo  ho  asempa  no,  WQ  Otp'x  kasa 
mu.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Sariour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Otji  Language,  as  spoken  in  Akuapem,  Gold  Coast,  \V.  Afr. 
(London).    Watts. 

c)  Asomafo  no  nneijee  ho  msemt  a  Luka  kyereu)  mae,  wo  Otyi  kasa  mu. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Otji  Language. 
Printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Basel.  0. 
Schultse. 

(1)    Kristofo   asafo  a   icoito   Akuapem    Tyi-dyom-iihoma.      Hymnbook   for 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Akuapem  country  in  the  Otji  Lan- 
guage.    Stuttgart.     Steinkopf. 
L.  Grout  (American  Board): 

Imisebemi   Yabalunywa:   i    kumselwe   ngabafandisi    ba   semerika  ngokira 
maiulu.      (Acts    of   (he  Apostles    translated    by    the   Teachers    of 
America  among  the  Zulus.)     Emsunduzi.     J.  Buchanan. 
EL  Hahn  and  K.  Rath  (Rhen.  Miss.  Soc): 

(hnahungi  oa  embo  ra  Yehota  omukuru  mu  0  lyiherero.  (Tales  of 
the  word  of  Jehota  in  the  llerero  Language.)  Capetown.  S.  Solomon. 


imp  have  long  since  afforded  to  Europeans  occasion  to 

express   Ijv    Etonian    Letters    the  sounds   which  they   contain.1 


1860.   1861. 

J.  t.  SchGn  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc): 

Oku    Ibo.       Grammatical    Elements    of   the    Ibo    Language.      London. 

ts.     (1861.) 
hr.  Taylor  (Native  Clergyman,  Ch.  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Akuhicj  ekpe're  huama -Ibo.     A  Selection  from  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer,  translated  into  Ibo.     London.     Watts. 

b)  huama- 1  bo  Primer,  by  the  Rev.  Sam.  Crowther,  revised  and  en- 

larged by  the  Rev.  J.  Chr.  Taylor.     London.     Watts. 

c)  Isuama-lbo  Sermon,  preached  at   Trinity  Church,  Kissy  road,  Free- 

town, Febr.  17,  1859.     London.     Watts. 
Sam.  Crowther  (Native  Clergyman,  Ch.  Miss.  Soc): 

Xupe  Primer.     London.     Watts. 
G.  Christaller  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Xiiyontobea  ama   Tyi-dyom-ithoma  tie  Gd-lala-tcolo   no.     Tune  Book 

to    the    Otji    and   Akra   Hymn-books.      Compiled    by   G.   Auer. 
Basel.    C.  Schultze. 

b)  Sechs    \\  andtabellen.     Basel. 

J.  /  i  miner  in  aim  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

a)  Exodu*,  in  the  Akra  Language. 

b)  SddH  kpakpai  edit  1-.     The  four  Gospel*  in  the  Akra  Language. 
K.  Rudi  (Basel  Miss.  Soc): 

Biblia  mli  sdd*i  ha  gbekebii  fufobii.    Bible  Stories  for  little  children  in 
the  Akra  (Gi)  Language.     Basel.     C.  Schultze. 
R.  Lepsius: 

Imjil  Yetu  el  Messlhnilin   Markosin  /Yi-««'n  nagittd.    The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark,   translated  into  the  Nubian  Language.     Berlin. 
1860.    (W.  Hertz.) 
These  and  some  other  works,  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  have  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  no  less  than  nine  Missionary  Societies  or  kindred 
Institutions  of  England,  Germany,  and  America;  and  several  of  them  have 
been  printed  and  published  at  the  cost  of  the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible 
Societ  | . 

1  With  respect  to  the  Asiatic  languages  the  sanction  of  our  system  by  the 
iguished  linguists  of  the  Imper.  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  natural  centre  for  Asiatic  Philology,  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance. We  refer  to  the  notice  given  in  the  Ballet,  de  la  Classe  llistorico- 
philologique  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  tome  XIV. 
1857.  p.  238,  Stance  du  5.  (17.)  dec  1856:  M.  Dorn  en  presentant  le  glos- 
saire  hourde  de  Mr.  Lerch  (Dialecte*  Kourmandji  el  Za*a)  prit  it  itre  mi$ 


0 

Aiik'Iil,'  these  Again  the  most  difficult  u  well  m  the  nod  im* 
tbe  lauguagcs;  of  India.    Experience  baa  convinced 


sous  presse,  communique  que  lui  et  MM.  II  <>  thlingk,  Kunik  et  Schief- 
ner  se  sonl  concertes  avec  M.  Lerch  quant  au  choir  <lc  V alphabet  le  plus 
propre  pour  la  publication  ties  specimens  linguisliques  Kourdes.  On  s'est 
decide  en  faveur  de  I' Alphabet  panlinguistique,  propose  par  Mr, 
uiquel  onl  concourru  les  linguisles  de  Berlin  et  de  Londres.  In 
consequence  of  tin's  decision  Mr.  Peter  Lerch  hat  I  the  Standard 

Alphabet  in  his  work:  " Forschungen  iibtr  die  Kurden  und  die  Iranischen 
Nordchaldtur"  l'ir-t  part:  Kurdischr  Tr.rlc  mil  Drtttscher  Uebersetzung. 
St.  Petersburg.  1867.  Second  part:  hurdische  Glossare,  mil  einer  literar- 
hislor.  Einleitung.    1858.     The  alphabet  has  since  been  likewise  adopted  l>y 

■  hiefner,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Jukagiren  (Bull,  de  PAci 
St.  Ptonb.  toBM  XVI.  1859.  p.  242  ft".);  by  J.  Wiedemann,  Ueber  die 
Livisc he  Sprache.  und  ihr  Verhdltniss  zu  der  E  xthnischen  (Bull  t.  XVI. 
1859.  p.  193  ff.);  by  Ahlquist,  Eine  kurie  Nachrichl  uber  dan  Wogu- 
lische  (Bull.  Hist,  philol.  torn.  XVI.  1.2.  1859.  p.  25  ff.);  by  the  same, 
r  das  Mordtinische  Verlum.  llelsingforth.  1859;  by  Ilminskv, 
Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Turkmenen  (Bull.  torn.  I.  1860.  p.  563-571);  by 
Radloff,  Ueber  das  Tschuktische  und  Koreatische.    1860. 

With  reference  to  the  Languages  of  Eastern  Asia  we  have  principally 
to  mention  the  application  of  the  Alphabet  to  the  Chinese  language  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Lechler  (Basel  Miss.),  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  into  the  dialect  of  the  link  ha  Chinese  (Evangelism  des 
Malthaeus  im  Yolksdialekle  der  H akka-C hinesen)  Berlin.  1860.  Unger. 
Prof.  J.  Hoffmann  (Univ.  of  Leyden)  has  applied  it  to  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage in  his  Shopping- Dialogues  in  Dutch,  English  and  Japanese.  London 
and  The  Hague.  1861.  and  the  present  writer  to  the  Tibetan  and  the 
(hine.se  in  two  dissertations  on  the  sounds  of  some  of  the  languages  of 
■rn  Asia,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1860. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  author  also  introduced  the  new  alphabet 
for  the  first  time  to  a  great  extent  for  the  transcription  of  Arabic  names,  in 
right  geographical  nutps  of  the  North-eastern  part  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Asia,  which  form  the  first  plates  of  the  "Monuments  from 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  after  the  Drawings  of  the  Prussian  Expedition  to  those 
Countries",  published  by  him,  Berlin;  1849-1859. 

Dr.  Trumpp  (Ch.  Miss.  Soc.)  was  the  first  who  employed  the  Standard 
Alphabet  for  one  of  the  Indian  Languages  in  his  work:  A  Sindhi  Head- 
ing book  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Amine  character.  London.  1858  (publ.  1860). 
Careful  observers  will  notice  a  sligbt  deviation  from  our  alphabet,  as  it  at 
present  appears,  in  the  adoption  of  c  and  j  instead  of  i  and  ./.  The  reason 
is  that  his  "Reading  book"  had  already  passed  through  the  press  before  the 
change,  to  the  adoption  of  which  he  fully  consents,  was  finally  adjusted. 


us  that  neither  the  internal  consistency   nor  the  physiological 

-   of  our  system  of  transcription   lias  in  the  case  of  some 

of   the   sounds    of  these    languages    been    sufficient    to   secure 

a  ready  acceptance   for   the   symbols   which    we  had  proposed 

tor  their   expression.      No  Alphabet   can  however  force   itself 

into  universal  adoption.     It  must  make  friends.     These  it  will 

find  partly    by    a  clear  organization,   founded   upon  the  actual 

nature   of  the  subject    under  discussion— the  laws   of  such  or- 

gani  ing  calculated  to  avoid  the  chaos  of  caprice  which 

has  hitherto  prevailed — and  partly  by  carefully  considering  the 

riewt  iggestions  of  all  those  concerned,  whose  approval 

ire  anxious   to  purchase,   when   the  concession  would  not 

rthrow  the  system  itself.1    The  ancient  Sanskrit  is  the  basis 

of  tli<-  modern  Arian  languages  of  India;  its  written  character, 


The  greatest  advantage  however  will  result  from  a  universal  alphabet  for 
general  linguistic  works  which  have  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of 
different  languages  simultaneously.  In  this  respect  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  refer  to  the  precedent  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  linguists,  viz.  11.  C. 
elentz  (not  to  confound  with  the  Baron  H.  von  Gablenz, 
the  author  of  the  fantastical  Gavlensographic  orthography),  who  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  Ueber  da*  Pa**irum,  Leipzig,  1360,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  R.  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Vol.  VIII.)  has  adopted 
the  Standard  Alphabet,  and  employs  it  for  the  languages  he  treats.  Likewise 
does  Dr.  Stein  thai  (Univ.  of  Berlin),  who  uses  the  Alphabet  iu  his  work  on 
haracteristic  features  of  the  principal  type*  of  all  languages  (Ckarak- 
teriirtik  der  haupt*dchlick*ten  Typen  den  Sprackbaue*.  Berlin.  I860),  and 
produces  at  the  close  (p.  332  sqq.)  the  whole  Standard  Alphabet  in  extenso, 
tinder  the  name  of  the  General  LingmtHe  Alphabet,  the  name  which  we  used 
in  on-  man  Kdition  of  the  Standard  Alphabet.  (Hertz.  1855.)  The 
same  and  Dr.  il.  Lazarus  (Prof,  on  the  Univ.  of  Bern)  employ  it  throughout 
their  valuable  Journal  for  psychology  of  nations  and  linguistic  science  (Zeit- 
tchr'xft  fur  V  <>lkerp*ycholo<fie  und  Sprachwi*sen*ckaft.   Berlin.  F.  Dummler.). 

1  In  the  pamphlet  of  Mr  J.  T.  Thomson,  an  unpointed  Phonetic  Alphabet 
based  upon  Imrd  Alphabet,  l^r>'J,  many  true  views  are  expressed, 

but  even  if  the  theory  were  actually  faultless,  he  shows  such  disregard  as 
to  the  prospect  of  the  practical  adoption  of  many  of  his  proposals,  that 
we  can  only  regret  the  industry  employed.  The  same  may  be  applied  to 
Prof.  H.  A.  Btrb,  l>ie  Tran*rription  det  Arabiscken  Alpha- 
bet*.    Wien.     1860.     (See  below  the  remarks  to  the  Arabic  Alphabet.) 
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the   Devan2gari,   \a  with  some  modifioatioM  1   to  all 

those  language*.    While  however  the  ancient  Indian  I 

perfectly    expreaoed  by  the  Devaolgari  characters,   the 

modern  dialects  have  more  or  less  departed  from  its  pronun- 
ciation, but  without  transferring  these  changes  into  their  writ- 
ten character.  Of  one  fact  indeed  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it 
is  one  that  is  recognized  by  all  scientific  judges  of  the  Sanskrit; 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  itself,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated, 
is  not  in  various  points  pronounced  by  the  Brahmans  of  the 
present  day,  as  it  was  by  those  ancient  Hindus  to  whom  it 
was  still  a  living  language.  Thus  especially  the  palatals  %  ^, 
which  were  originally  pronounced  as  simple  sounds  i,  <j  (to 
our  ears  very  much  like  the  Gutturals  k,  g),  are  now  read 
without  exception  as  compound  sounds  W,  (/i,  into  which  they 
have  passed  in  course  of  time,  a  process  which  has  taken  place 
in  many  other  languages  besides  these.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
sounds  T[  and  "%  are  described  by  ancient  Grammarians  as  the 
diphthongs  di,  mi,  and  are  treated  as  such  in  speaking  and 
writing;  at  present  however  they  are  pronounced  as  simple 
vowels  e  and  6.  The  letters  /•  and  #,  originally  cerebrals,  have 
lost  their  cerebral  pronunciation  and  become  dentals,  so  that 
now  both  tf  and  ^T  are  read  $  without  any  distinction.  The 
vowel  sign  *  (r)  written  above  the  letters,  which  once  formed 
a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel ,  seems  to  be  now  heard 
only  as  a  consonant.  The  present  pronunciation  however 
of  the  Sanskrit  forms  the  foundation  of  every  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  transcribe  into  Roman  characters  the  actual  languages 
of  India.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Standard  Alphabet  only  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which,  if  we  treat  the  language  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  must  indeed  still  be  regarded  as  the  Standard;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  Brah- 
mans must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  And  this  the  more, 
because  the  same   pronunciation  very  generally  reappears   in 


■  cognate  living  languages  which  employ  the  Devauagari 
character.  For  this  reason,  although  we  still  recommend  the 
adoption  for  strictly  scientific  use  of  the  transcription  of  the 
ancient  pronunciation,  it  has  appeared  convenient  to  exhibit 
by  its  side  a  transcription  of  the  modern  pronunciation  also, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  adopt  the  latter  for  all  living  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  This  distinction  at  the  same 
time  facilitates  the  solution  of  a  question  which  has  been  fre- 
quently mooted  within  the  last  lew  years,  and  which  is  of 
great  importance  as  regards  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Standard  Alphabet.  In  the  first  edition  we  have  already  in- 
timated in  several  places  (pp.  41,  note  2;  44;  50),  that  the 
physiological  principle  of  representing  every  simple  sound  by 
a  single  sign,  and  consequently  every  compound  sound  by 
several  signs,  may  on  Etymological  grounds  admit  of  certain 
appropriate  exceptions.  This  is  for  instance  the  case,  when 
an  originally  simple  sound,  although  it  may  have  been  changed 
by  a.-sibilation  into  a  double  one,  continues  notwithstanding 
to  be  regarded  in  writing  as  a  simple  sound,  and  is  so  felt 
In  the  living  language.  With  this  view,  for  the  double  sounds 
ty,  d  .  which  have  resulted  from  simple  palatals, 

we  proposed  (p.  42)  the  single  signs  t,  (t,  t\  d ,  t,  </.  This  actually 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
Indian  Palatals.  The  letters  ^,  31  have  not  only  preserved 
their  simple  form  in  all  Indian  Alphabets,  although  they  b 

-d  into  the  double  sounds  ti  and  </;.  but  the  living  lan- 
guage itself  still  treats  these  double  sounds  in  more  than  one 
respect  as  simple  ones.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  there 
might  still  be  ■  doubt  whether  we  ought  for  these  reasons  to 
propon  ■  -ingle  sign  for  the  double  sounds  ti  and  </:.  Con- 
nce  during  the  last  five  years  has  however 
convinced  us  that  there  would  be  great  practical  difficult 
both  in  India  and  Europe,  in  the  way  of  bringing  into  universal 
adoption   in    Indian   languages    the    written    forms  ti  and 
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m    these    might    lie    in    themselves.      Uniformity 

•Jwayi     the    main    object    of   the   Standard    Alphabet,    and   this 

object  in  the  case  bei  appears  to  be  only  attainable  by 

ih.    substitution  of  the  simple  bases  c  and  /.    to   which   the 

era!  suffrage  seems  to  incline.    We  prefer  therefore  to  make 

use  ot  these  two  letters  wherever  the  above  mentioned  real 
suggest   an   exception    from    the   general    rule.      This    will    be 
rhirth    the  oase1    in    the   Indian    and    in    the  Semitic   langUfl 
whilst     lor    African     or    hitherto     unwritten    laogu 

ral   rule,   ere  shall  solve  the  difficulty   by  adhering  b 

and   '/:. 

We  have  indeed  formerly  shown   the    special  disadvant 
attached  to  the  use   of  the  letters  c  and  /.  since  they   bare 
in  different  European   orthographies  very  different   pronuncia- 
tions; viz.: 

English         German         French         Italian         Spanish 
c  =  k  or  8  k  or  U  k  or  s  k  or  ttf  k  or  0 

J  =     '>'  !l  V  I 

In   order   therefore   to    indicate    the   linguistic    use    of    e   and  j 
tor  /*  and  '/'  .    it   i>  indispensable  to  add  to  them  a  diacritical 
.    to  distinguish  them  from  the  European    let t -  ad  j3 

and  to  indicate  the  especial  linguistic  power,  which  we  wish 
them  to  possess.  It  will  be  seen  on  a  subsequent  page  that 
we  have  already  adopted  the  diacritical  sign  '  to  distinguish 
the  sounds  «  and  :  from  i  and  ;.  and  it  therefore  appj 
most  natural  thai  we  should  employ  the  same  diacritical  sign 
over  the  new  bases,  c  and  j,  to  indicate  the  second  part 
of  the  pronounced  double  sounds,  viz.  ti  and  <l:.  Wis  COSH 
seqaeoily  write  6  and  /. 

It  has  also  been  before  observed  that  the  assibilation  of 
originally  simple  palatal  sounds  has  not  unfrequently  adopted 
other  forms  besides  t*  and  </:,  and  that  the  following  is  a  com- 
plete series  of  transitions  of  which  some  languages  possess 
several  together. 
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*.'/< ."//  (*>  4) 

«///  (t,  d') 
U,  d:  (f,  d) 

( »t   these   forms  the  first   amplifications,  /•//,/■///,   happen  to 

1  closelj  connected  with  their  originals,  the  simple  palatals, 

which  can  scarcely  he  pronounced  without  a  distinctly  audible 

Where  then  a  simple  basis  is  required,  they  need  no  special 

distinction,   bnt  may  be  denoted,   like  the  simple  palatals,  by' 

,1  </.     For  the  second  and  fourth  amplifications  the  marks 

/  have  already  been  proposed  in  the  first  edition. 

For  the  third  however,  which  we  thought  we  had  before  most 

Ratably  expressed  by  ti  and  <h,   we  now  employ  d  and  /  for 

tin    reason   which    we    have   given.      We   write    therefore  the 

Turki>h  palatals   X:,  y  =  ky,  gy.     In  the  Sindhi  alphabet  there 

by   the   side   of  <T,  /,    also  a  it  (=  dy),    and   in   the 

Pashto  by  the  side  of  c  and  ;'  also  t  and  d  (=  ts,  d:),  which 

»  descended  from  palatal  sounds. 

Another  deviation  from  the  first  edition  consists  of  the  changing 

the  aspirates  (f,  d\  Ac.)  into  their  corresponding  motes  with  an  h 

following  (tli,  illi.  Ac.).  That  thi>  change  is  not  in  contradiction  to 

the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Standard  Alphabet  is  plain  from  the 

explanation   of  the   aspirates   we    have   already  given   (J*1  Ed. 

p.  44).      Indeed,    the    aspiration    is    not    absolutely    one    with 

the  consonant,  but  partly  follows  it,  and  can  therefore  be  ex- 

Beparately.    Following  the  practice  of  Bopp  and  others, 

we  \   marked    the  aspirates    in   the   Sanskrit   by    an 

added   Spirit*  \    we  did  so,   because   in   the   1  Vvan.lgari 

the  -  are  represented  bj   siagle  >igns.     But  it  has  also 

i    mentioned    that    in   the  Arabic  transcription   of  the  Hin- 

tlti-t.nii    the    Indian    aspirates    are   already    arittea    separately. 

Still  more  decisive  however  is  the  practical  ground    that  the 

notation    of   the    aspirates    as    simple    sounds,    has    not   been 
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iii.tUy  received,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  attached 
to  it  in  writing  and  printing.     We  believe  therefore  thai 
shall,  in  this  point  also,   meet   the   views  of  the  majority  of 

-ted,  if  we  free  the  Standard  Alphabet  of  the  in- 
convenient hooks  of  the  aspirates,  and  substitute  in  their  places 
the  foil  h;  except  only  in  the  more  accurate  transcript  of  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Dcvanagari. 

Lastly,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Standard  Alphabet,  the 
choice  was  left  open  between  ft  V  •>  and  the  new  bases  ;-,  d. 
'We  have  found  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent voices  have  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  latter  signs. 
\\  o  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  drop  the  reluctantly  admitted 
signs  j,  0\  and  to  substitute  for  them  ;•,  d.  Of  minor  im- 
portance is  the  adoption  in  the  present  edition  of  the  angular 
sign  ¥,  instead  of  the  circular  #,  c,  to  denote  the  English 
sound  ,«h  and  the  French  /'.  Whoever  may  prefer  the  latter 
form,  may  use  it  without  hesitation.  In  favour  of  the  former 
we  find  not  only  its  use  in  several  Slavonic  languages,  but 
also  its  greater  clearness  in  writing  and  print,  whilst  the 
round  form  may  easily  be  confounded  with  the  Spirit**  asp  r 

or   llr 

We  have  already  in  the  first  edition  protested  against  the 
use  of  Italics  to  denote  the  deviating  classes  of  sounds  according 
to  which  we  should,  for  instance,  have  to  write:  "dawda" 
instead  of  in  conformity  with  our  system:  danda.  It  gives  us 
much  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  Professor  Max  Muller 
has  in  his  last  publication,  ']'/>■:  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
relinquished  this  mode  of  transcription  and  substituted  dots 
to  express  the  Indian  cerebrals.  We  must  also  repeat  our  de- 
cided protest  against  the  use  of  oh  and  sh,  according  to  the 
English  pronunciation,  instead  of  our  c  and  i.  We  rejoice 
at  the  accession  to  our  view  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  at  least 
as   far  as   the   former  sound    is  concerned,    since  in   his  last 
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work1  he  has  given  up  the  use  of  c/i ,  which  he  had  previously 
adopted.  Our  Alphabet  now  agrees  in  most  points  with  his,  as 
far  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  Indian  languages. 
Still  we  consider  the  diacritical  sign  "  over  c  and  j  (c,  ;')  to  be 
unavoidably  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  them  everywhere 
from  0  and  j  as  used  in  European  languages.  As  oh  instead 
so  also  *■/<  instead  of  *,  violates  not  only  the  fundamental 
laws  of  all  correct  transcription,  but  also  the  requirements  of 
practical  applicability.  The  combination  sh  can,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  kh}  ph  etc.,  only  indicate  an  aspirated  *,  as 
it  actually  occurs  in  the  Chinese  and  other  languages,  and 
may  also  occur  in  any  other,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  final  I 
with  h  following,  as  in  English  mtatop,  in  German  Grusltalm. 
Neither  can  we  approve  of  the  stroke  a,  e',  6  in  the  Alphabet 
of  Dr.  Caldwell  to  denote  long  vowels,  because  this  stroke 
is,  as  a  general  practice,  never  used  in  European  languages 
to  indicate  the  prosodic  length  of  a  vowel,  but  the  accent  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  Greek. 

These  and  some  other  imperfections  in  the  proposals  of  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  adopted  by  Professor  Monier  Will- 
iams2 and  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope5,  should  be  avoided  before 


1  On  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  for  the  Indian  Characters  (com- 
municated to  the  Madras  Literary  Society   by  Sir  Charles   Trevelyan), 

*  A  new  collection  of  various  essays  referring  to  this  subject  has  just 
been  made  by  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  entitled:  Original  papers  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  languages  of 
India.    London  1859. 

1    One  Alphabet   for   all   India.     Madr  I  his    pamphlet,    like  that 

of  Dr.   Caldwell,    was  elicit  -  irles    Trevelyan,    when  at 

Madras.    While  both  essays  contain  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Roman 

Alphabet  for  India,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  the  authors,  as  advocat- 

io  its  integrity,  the  modification  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  system,  ad. 

Carles,    and  promoted  by  Professor  Williams.     Amongst  other 

,'ences,  for  example,  Mr.  Pope  employs   the  circumflex   to  mark  the 

ong  vowels  (<i,  e,  iVx.),  and  have  noticed  one  of  the 
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0*0  cither  wish  or  expect  tli.it  his  long  continued  mid 
Laudable  exertions  for  tfw  introduction  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 
will  meet  with  complete  success.    Just  m  little  ••an  thereptrl 

of    the  Sub-Committee    of  the    Madras    Literary    Society,    and 

auxiliary    of  the    li.    A-ialie   S«.<i<ty  .    on    writing   Indian   word- 

in  Roman  Characters   (in  the  Madras  Journal   of  Litersinre 

and  Science,  Vol.3,  New  Series,  Mad  vert  any  de- 

cisive   influence    on    the    Solution    of   the    main   <|iiestion:    -nice 
Messrs.  Elliott,  Bayley  and  Norman,  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  Committee,  are  not  even  agreed  among  theme! 
hnt  have   conveyed    in   three   appendices   their  own    individual 
proposals,  which  deviate  in  some,  and  partly  not  unimportant. 
points  t V. .in  the  main  report  composed  by  Mr.  Elliott. 
Elliott  and  Bayley    have    even  gone  so  far   as  to  return 
in  opposition  however  to  Mr.  Norman's  protest— to  tin 
ploded  method    of  denoting   aspirates   by  k'h,  ////,   oh'h,   thus 
separating  distinctly  by  means  of  a  comma  the  mute  from   its 
aspirate,   although  the  same  is  found  to  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  in  the  Dcvanagari  it  is  expressed  by  but  one  letter. 
These   writers  can,   in    this,  as   in  some   other  points,   plead 
the   example   of  Sir  William   Jones,   whose  great   services 
we  have    always   acknowledged   (see  below),    especially    with 
reference   to  the  vowel-system.     It  has   however  been   already 
pointed    out,    that    his    transcription    of   the    consonants    was 
very    defective,   principally   because   the   physiological  laws  of 
the  system    of  sounds   were   not  then   fully   recognized.     The 
Sub-Committee  appear  unfortunately  to  have  been  unacquainted 

most  important  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  variations  above— the  abandonment  of 
cli  to  express  the  first  consonant  of  the  palatal  row.  He  has  also  mi-- 
givings  as  to  the  acute  accent  for  denoting  the  long  vowels,  and  even 
"For  cursive  writing,  I  suspect,  it  will  be  found  that  the  simple  horizontal 
line— the  ordinary  prosodial  line  of  length— is  the  easiest"  (p.  27).  Even 
Mr.  Williams  hesitates  not  only  as  to  rh  but  as  to  sh ,  and  appe 
propose  c  with  a  diacritical  mark,  while  he  thinks  that  "a  similar  modifi- 
cation  of  *h  might  perhaps  be  introduced  with  advantage."  (See  William  -  .- 
Bag-o-l>ahar,  pp.  xxvii-xxix.)  We  welcome  such  approximations  to  our  s\ 
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■with  the  proposals  of  the  Standard  Alphabet,  which  it 
ally  based    upon   a  critical  choice,    according  to  internal  i 
amongsl  the  different  systems  of  notation  hitherto  used,  and  has 
the  object  not  only  to  harmonize  the  wants  and  customs  of  In- 
dian writers  with  European  science,    but  also    with  the   P 
of  Mi>->i<>iiaries  beyond  India,  embracing,   as  they  do,  all  the 
rest  of  the    world.     They   would    otherwi>      have    perhaps   at- 
tempted  to   combine  their   Anglo-Indian    standing -point    with 
that  of  the  Standard  Alphabet. 

Whilst  referring  to  this  subject  we  venture  to  call  attention 
to  the  introduction  to  the  Zulu  Grammar  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
>ut,  in  which  the  Standard  Alphabet  is  thoroughly  re- 
viewed, lx. th  with  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  ami  its  gene- 
ral applicability.  Mr.  Grout.  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  has  for  some  time  (see  p.  41)  taken  the 
lead  in  the  diversified  and  fundamental  discussions  of  the 
question  of  the  Alphabet  in  American  Missions,  and  especially 
at  Natal.  He  therefore  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  heard,  and 
his  example  in  applying  the  Standard  Alphabet  to  his  learned 
work  on  the  Zulu  language  cannot  fail  to  cause  those  who 
take  a  cordial  interest  in  the  question,  to  follow  him  with 
all  the  more  confidence. 

A  few  un.ro  observations  on  different  points  in  relation  to 
transcription  into  Roman  Characters  may  now  follow.  We 
form  th.  of  the  letters  in  vari(  In  nan, 

the  explosive  Consonants  we  put  the  Vowel  utter,  as:  k-a . 

>jh;    in   naming    the  t  -    and  liquids    we  put  the 

Vow  .  as:  es,  e/\  <.-.  ben  again  we  call,  as  did 

th-  Greeks,  by  special  names:  —as  in  the  Engli>h:  aitek,  double- 
:   the  German  jod,  ilmt;   the  French 

.    i/f/rec.     Lastly,   we  possess  do   common  ition   for 

sounds  lik  ,    j    and    others,   or  for  such  as  do  not  c\i-i 

in    European    languages;    pel    it    is    necessary    to   have    such 
lx. th  in   tea*  bug,   ami  in  other  can  >.     EJadef  these  niiduui 

C!»8  mOSt    advi-;il>ie    t"   follow    tie-   ex..  the 
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krit   and    other    syllabic    languages,    adopting  a  uniform 
nomenclature  throughout,   and  pronouncing   every  letter  with- 
out difference,   with   BO   a   following,   thus:    ka,  pa,  In. 
and  so  on. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  come  to  a  detinite  understanding,  with 

nl  to  the  Order  of  letters  in  Lexicons  and  similar  works. 
that  a  scientific  arrangement  can  only  be  obtain*  <1. 
by  keeping  the  Vbwell  and  Consonants  respectively  by  them- 
selves, and  by  arranging  the  latter  according  to  the  different 
Met  of  the  organs,  i.  e.  gutturals,  palatals,  Ac.,  or  as  as- 
pirates, explosives  (fortes,  torn),  nasals,  &c.  In  the  first 
Edition  (p.  47)  we  have  (where  an  organic  arrangement 
was  necessary)  given  the  preference  to  the  classes  of  exspiration, 
because  in  them  especially  the  bases  of  similar  sounds  are  most 
closely  kept  together.  For  European  use  we  have,  however, 
recommended  the  European  order  of  letters,  and  now  con- 
sider it  well  to  recommend  the  same  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
It  may  in    fact    be  introduced  into    all  lexical  arrangements, 

i  scientific  order  is  only  needed  when  one  has  to  speak 
in  a  grammar  or  elsewhere  of  a  scientific  classification  of 
sounds.  Lexicons  in  foreign  characters  will  necessarily  follow 
the  foreign  arrangement;  but,  applied  to  Roman  characters, 
either  principle  of  arrangement  deduced  from  sound  would 
DSelessly  separate  all  the  homogeneous  roots  and  hard  and 
soft  letters,  which  belong  to  one  another.  Classified  according 
to  the  organs,  w,  w,  ??,  /•,  and  again  s,  #,  p,  s  would  be 
widely  separated  from  each  other;  classified  according  to  ex- 
spiration, k  would  be  separated  from  g,  t  from  (/,  *  from  :. 
#  from  d,  and  so  on.  Within  these  classes  of  exspiration, 
it  would  also  be  necessary  to  place  the  bases  with  distin- 
guishing marks  before  the  simple  bases,  e.  g.  f  and  t  before 
t,  n  and  n  before  n,  which  seems  not  to  be  natural,  and  as 
to  other  letters  such  .  <9,  o,  it  would  be  altogether 

doubtful  what  place  should  be  assigned  to  them.    Besides  this, 
any    arrangement    of    the    letters    according    to    the    organs 
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would    present    great   difficulty    to   Europeans,    who    are    ac- 

omed  only  to  the  Latin  mode,  and  this  difficulty  would 
be  vastly  increased,  when  we  come  to  the  order  of  the  letters 
not  only  at  the  commencement,  but  in  the  body  of  cadi  word. 
For  foreigners  however,  who  will  have  under  any  circum- 
stances to  relinquish  their  accustomed  succession  of  letters,  it 
is  of  little  importance  what  new  arrangement  they  may  adopt, 
and  a  scientific  one  is  of  no  advantage,  where  convenience 
and  practical  utility  only  are  aimed  at.  The  case  would  ;is- 
8umc  a  different  aspect,  if  the  Alphabetical  arrangements 
European  languages  were  as  diversified  as  their  orthographies. 
In  this  cave  a  new  and  necessarily  organical  arrangement 
would  be  unavoidable.  But  inasmuch  as  all  European  nations 
»ne  and  the  same  order  of  letters  as  handed  down  to  them 
by  the  Romans,   who  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  who  again 

ived  it  thousands  of  years  ago  from  the  Phoenicians,  they 
possess  also  the  right  of  communicating  the  historical  ana:, 
im  nt,  as  well  as  the  characters  themselves,  to  foreign  nations. 
To  enter  into  detail.  We  shall  give  the  precedence  to  let- 
ters without  diacritical  marks;  the  rest,  when  there  are  several 
of  them,  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  organs  of  speech. 
As  far  as  the  signs  *  and  I  are  concerned,  the  simple  curve 
'  i>  not  likely  to  be  of  much  lexicographical  use.  Should  it 
however  be  called  for,  it  also  would  be  treated  as  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  a  vowel,  and  would  either  be  dealt  with 
as    not    existing    at    all,    or    follow    the    simple    vowel    as    'a 

i  a,  'e  after  <?,  and  so  on.  For  the  Semitic  sound  £ 
two  curves  >  have  be<  n  chosen  in  order  that  for  European 
langv  we   might   not   be   obliged    to  take   notice  of  this 

vl  at  all,  more  especially  at  the  beginning  of  words.  If 
we  were  to  take  any  letter  with  a  diacritical  mark,  for  in- 
stance </',  some  inconveniences  would  ensue.  One  would  con- 
sent  to  write  '  Abdullah  y  lAli,  but  never  Qubdulluh,  Qali; 
wo   shall    therefore  treat  >  like  '   as   not   existing,   and  should 
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take  no  notice  of  it  in  lexical  arrangement*,  except  where  two 
no  other  mutual  distinction,  in  which  CMC  we 
should  place  Ae  word  containing  the  i  immediately  after  die 
one  that  does  not  contain  it,  or  which  contains  only  one 
curve  '.    Lastly,  the  four  Greek  marks  ma\    m  \  be  as- 

sociated with  those  Roman  ones,  whose  fricatives  tl.  ooa- 

Bequently  o  will  come  after  d,  y  after  (/.  %  after  /•,  0  after  /.    In 
conformity  with  this  plan  the  Alphabet  with  the  principal  diacri- 
tical signs  employed  in  the  different  languages  could  be  ana: 
as  follows:  a,  «,  «,  •  .  .  a,  >a,  la;  A,  ff,  b\  b;  <\  <■ , 

<l  >L  <!',  i.K  <K  d,  <],  '/,  '/;  ''-  ''• 

f\  i ;/» /;  9,  9,  //,  !h  //,  9;  r,  r,  r>  *> /;-  »i ?- 

?,  h  h  f, ./>./>;  *»  *i  *,  *\  *•»  *N  *>■*>*  '•  li  /; 

/,  /,  /,  I;  >»,  m,  7»,  m;  11,  ??,  w,  /'/,  //,  //,  «,  n,  »,  n;  0,  1 
',  Pj   0,  .<?,  .'7;  7',  7'\  f>>  P*i    </•  7*;  rJ   '\  *■>  ' 

*t  fi  v->  f*  *j  *> *»  '1  f»  *> '» f' (-  f  •  ■•  ^  -' **»  ^  fc  ri 

/',  t;    0;    v,  6,   &,  0,  ??,   tt,   ?/,   "•  y.   &;   t>,    0,   z>;    //■ . 

Vl    V'     Zf     *>    ?)     ~3     C)     *»»     X5    °>     '?    "  •>    !■>    '*    '    »   ""'    "5    "~3    "/"    "i» 

7- 

The  exposition  of  the  scientific  and  practical  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  a  suitable  Alphabet  for  universal  adoption 
in  foreign  languages  might  be  constructed,  has,  with  the  few 
exceptions  above  mentioned,  remained  unaltered.  These  rules 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  therefore,  though 
they  may  admit  of  certain  carefully  limited  exceptions,  they 
can  undergo  no  change  in  themselves;  they  serve  as  a  defence 
against  arbitrary  proposals  which  do  not  depend  upon  universal 
laws;  they  will  explain  and  recommend  the  application  which 
has  been  made  of  them  already  to  a  series  of  languages,  and 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  their  application  to  new  ones. 

But  we  have  not  concealed,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  it  is 
not  in  every  person's  power  to  apprehend  with  physiological 
and  linguistic  accuracy  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language,  or 
even  those  of  his  own,   so  as   to   apply  with   some  degree  of 
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Miity  the  principles  of  our  Alphabet  to  a  new  system  of 
sounds  containing  its  own  peculiarities.  A  few  only  of  our 
most  distinguished  Grammarians  are  possessed  of  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  living  organism  of  sounds  in  those  very  languages, 
which  they  have  discussed.  Much  less  can  it  be  expected  of 
who  are  often  obliged  without  previous  preparation 
to  address  themselves  to  the  reduction  and  representation  of 
a  foreign  language,  that  everything,  which  belongs  to  a  cor- 
rect adjudication  of  particular  sounds  (frequently  apprehended 
only  with  great  difficulty  even  by  the  ear),  or  to  their  connection 
with  one  another  and  with  other  systems  of  sounds,  should 
present  itself  spontaneously  to  their  minds. 

We  attach  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  practical  utility 
of  this  book,  special  importance  to  its  Second  Part,  which 
contains  a  collection  of  Standard  Alphabets,  carried  out  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  work.  We  have  fre- 
quently observed  that  those,  who  have  tried  to  make  use  of 
our  Alphabet,  have  found  the  correct  application  less  difficult 
by  a  comparison  with  a  given  and  cognate  Alphabet,  than  by 
the  study  of  our  preceding  expositions.  We  believe  that  we 
have  made  the  present  edition  still  more  useful  by  increasing 
the  collection  of  Alphabets,  as  well  as  by  a  careful  revision 
of  those  previously  given.  To  facilitate  the  comprehension 
of  the  signs  chosen  for  every  Alphabet,  we  have  added, 
in  most  cases,  some  short  annotations,  and  a  few  connected 
lines  of  text.  On  the  other  hand  we  thought,  that  we  might 
be  permitted  to  pass  over  in  silence,  in  this  Edition,  the 
Alphabets  of  other  Grammarians,  and  only  to  add  the  in- 
digenous signs,  as  far  as  they  were  at  our  disposal. 

For  the  most  essential  advance,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  Indian  Alphabets,  the  present  Edition  is  indebted  to  the 
learned  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumpp. 
J  liis  gentleman  has  resided  for  several  years  in  different  parts  of 
India,   and   has  paid  particular  attention   to  the  pronunciation 
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of  the  most  important  Aiian  Language!,  with  ■  serial  view 
to  their  practical  application  (see  above  p.  6).  He  r<tuin-  <1 
in  the  Spring  of  I860  to  Europe,  and  the  author  rejoiced  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  his  visit,  which  was  par- 
ticularlv  designed  to  bring  all  scientific  and  practical  questions, 
which  in  the  application  of  our  Alphabet  to  the  Indian  lan- 
guages would  come  into  consideration,  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Finally,  we  have  thankfully  to  state ,  that  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted for  a  general  revision  of  this  second  English  Edition 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Rev. 
W.  Knight,  and  another  member  of  its  Committee,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  Rev.  J.  P,  Schon,  the  author  of  the 
HatUa  and  Ibo  Grammars,  who  both  visited  Berlin  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  autumn  of  1860. 

Berlin,  November  1861. 

R.  Lepsius. 


FIRST  PART. 


HISTORICAL  AND  SYSTEMATICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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The  ( ndeavour  to  establish  a  uniform  orthography  for  writing 
foreign  languages  in  European  characters  has  both  a  wientific 
and  a  practical  aim.     Th<  ■'"•  aim  is  to  bring  these  lan- 

•.  ith  their  literature  more  completely  within  our  reach, 
ami  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong.  The  practical  aim  is  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  introduction  of  Christian  civilisation 
among  heathen  nations,  especially  such  as  have  no  written 
language,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  suitable  alphabet. 

The  latter  object  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  all  Christian  missions.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  at- 
tention has  been  lately  directed  afresh  to  a  want  long  felt  in 
:ice,  often  suggested,  but  never  yet  satisfied,  namely,  the 
want  of  a  tUmdard  alphabet  universally  current  and  applicable 
to  all  languages.  In  the  Mission  field,  without  doubt,  the 
<ir>t  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  actual  introduction  of 
Mtch  a  graphic  system. 

Scientific  Object  of  this  Alpli 

One  of  the  grandest  aims  of  modern  science,  and  one  which 
it  has  only  lately  been  in  a  position  to  attempt,  is  the  attain- 
tt  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 
The  knowledge  of  languages  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nations  themselves,  and  this  not 
only  because  language  is  the  medium  of  all  intellectual  intercom- 
munication, but  also  because  it  is  the  most  direct,  the  most  co- 
pious and  the  most  lasting  expression  of  the  w  hole  national  mind. 
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From  the  relations  of  separate  languages,  or  groups  of  lan- 
guages, to  one  another,  we  may  discover  the  original  and  m 

or  less  intimate  affinity  of  tho  nations  themselves.  We  learn. 
for  instance,  by  this  means,  that  the  Indians,  Persians,  Gr< 
Romans,  Slavonians,  and  Germans  form  a  catenarian  series  whose 
parts  are  far  more  intimately  connected  with  one  another  than 
with  any  link  of  the  chain,  which  consists  of  the  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Araks,  Al>ys>inians;  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, Mid  the  African  tribes  on  their  north-western  ami  south- 
eastern boundaries,  are  much  more  intimately  allied  to  both 
these  groups,  than  to  the  rest  of  the  African  nations  of  which 
those  who  inhabit  the  continent  to  the  south  of  the  Equator  form 
another  such  circle  of  nations,  all  closely  related  to  each  other. 
In  like  manner  will  the  chaos  of  the  nations  in  Asia,  America, 
and  Polynesia,  be  gradually  resolved  into  order,  by  the  aid 
of  linguistic  science,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  the  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  of  all  the  languages  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  learn  any  language,  we  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  its  primary  elements  —  the  sotuulx.  This  we  can  only 
do  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  express  them  in  our  own  alpha- 
betical characters;  and  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in  our  own 
language  must  be  described  by  other  methods.  Every  gram- 
mar of  a  foreign  language  must  resolve  these  problems  in  its 
first  pages.  But  since  the  orthographies  of  European  nations 
vary  considerably  among  themselves,  grammarians  of  different 
nations  represent  the  sounds  of  one  and  the  same  language  by 
different  letters. 

For  example,  the  same  sounds  will  be  expressed 
by  the  Germans       u,     dsch,     sch,  ch. 

„     English       oo,  j,      sh,  — . 

„     French        ow,         <//',      ch ,  — . 

„     Italians         u,         </,      «c,  — . 

„     Spaniards     u,        — ,     — ,  j  or  x. 

„     Dutch  06,        —  ,     — ,  <h. 
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The  most  difficult  task,  however,   arises  when  we  attempt  to 
repr<  rods   which   have   no    corresponding   signs  in  our 

own    alphabet,    and    when   me    must    therefore    introduce   new- 
characters  or  apply  diacritical  marks  to  our  own  letters.    The 
French  and  German  languages  distinguishing  only   20  simple 
-nantal  sounds,  and  the  English  22.  it  is  evident  that  these 
alphabets  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent  the  sounds 
of  the  Asiatic  languages,  among  which,  the  Arabic  distinguishes 
and  represents  28  consonants,  the  Turkish  33,  the  Sanskrit  34, 
the  Hindustani  3.">,  or,  including  the  aspirates,  even  47.     Still 
is  the  European  alphabet  capable  of  furnishing  a  comprehen- 
in  including  all  the  essential  differences  of  sound,  which 
amount  to  more  than  50  in  number,  in  all  these  various  languages. 
But  since,   generally   speaking,   each   grammarian   has  only 
occupied  himself  with  one  language,  or  with  a  small  circle  of 
languages,   he  has  been  satisfied  with  explaining  the  symbols 
li«    baa  employed,  and   the  reasons  of  their  selection,  without 
reference   to  fellow   labourers,   or  to  predecessors  in  the  same 
field ;  especially  if  belonging  to  different  European  nations,  and 
therefore  starting  from  different  bases. 

Hence  the  diversity  of  signs  for  one  and  the  same  sound  in 
different  languages,  or  even  in  the  same  language,  is  conti- 
nually increasing;  and  has  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the 
translator  of  Oriental  works,  the  Tourist,  the  Geographer  and 
Chartographer,  the  Naturalist,  the  Ethnographer,  the  Historian, 
in  -hoit  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  names  and  words 
of  foreign  languages,  and  above  all  others  the  Ltfeevuf,  who 
studies  and  compares  languages,  find  themselves  entangled  in 
an  intolerable  confu>ion  of  orthographic  systems  and  signs,  from 
whirl)  .  arh  individual  finds  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself. 
It  is  therefore  only  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
question  that  a  solotion  of  the  problem  will  be  found.  We 
tiiu-t  start  with  that  which  is  common  to  all  >\>tems,  following 
their  general  direction,  excluding  arbitrary  and  isolated  to 
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riment>,  keeping  in  view  all  the  theoretical  ami  practical  dif- 
fii-ulties  of  the  case,  and  directing  all  our  endeavours  to  the 
construction  of  a  complete  and  definite  system  founded  on  tin- 
nature  of  phonetic  organism.  This  if  the  scientific  problem  of 
a  universal  alphabet. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that   we  do  m>t   btM  advo- 
any  change  in  the  orthographies  of  European  languages. 
Isolated  attempts  to  alter  established  ortbographiet  cannot  pro- 
duce any  practical  results  nor  render  any  aid  to  science. 

The  Practical  Object  of  this  Alphabet. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  Poly- 
nesia are  almost  intirely  destitute  of  written  language.  This 
fact  aloue  ccaraeterises  them  as  barbarous  and  uncivilised.  And 
if  there  be  no  nobler  calling  for  the  civilised  and  Christian 
world  than  to  impart  to  all  mankind  the  treasures  of  religious 
knowledge  and  human  culture  so  freely  entrusted  to  their  hands 
by  Divine  Providence,  —  and  if  the  obligation  of  this  calling, 
now  more  powerfully  felt  than  ever,  rests  especially  on  those 
associations  of  high-minded  Christian  men,  which  have  taken 
their  name  as  Missionary  Societies  from  this  highest  of  all  mis- 
sions; —  then  it  is  their  especial  duty  to  furnish  destitute  na- 
tions, first  of  all,  with  that  most  important,  most  indispensable 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  culture,  a  tmtten 
language.  For  universal  experience  has  long  taught  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  missionaries  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
natives  in  order  to  introduce  Christianity  permanently  into  any 
country.  Only  where  the  word  of  God  is  read  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  where  a  whole  people  are  made  susceptible 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Christian  school-books,  can  a  rapid,  deep  and  lasting 
work  be  hoped  for.  Bible  Societies  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Missionary  Societies. 

Hence  for  many  years  the  Committees  of  the  principal  Mis- 
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try  Societies  have  regarded  it  as  an  important  object  to 
redu  rittng   the   language   of  all   the  nations   to  which 

their  missionaries  bave  penetrated,  and  to  prepare  in  all  these 
lang  ranslations   of  the    sacred   Scriptures,    as   well    as 

Christian  tracts  This  presupposes  an  accurate  and  scientific 
study  of  those  languages,  and  the  preparation  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  which,  in  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  must  be 
founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  foreign  with  the  European 
languages,  and  upon  the  latest  improvements  of  linguistic  science. 
It  was  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  linguistic  studies 
which  induced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  send  the  Rev. 
&  II".  Kolle  —  a  missionary  especially  adapted  to  the  work  —  to 
Sierra  Leone ,  mainly  to  study  the  languages  of  the  thousands 
of  manumitted  slaves  which  are  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  Africa  at  that  point.  The  results  of  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant linguistic  mission  are  a  comparative  vocabulary,  com- 
prising more  than  one  hundred  distinct  African  languages,  and 

fully  prepared  grammars  of  two  important  languages  — 
tin-  Vat  (  Vei)  and  the  Bornu.  These  works  are  now  published 
by  the  same  Missionary  Society,  in  order  to  form  the  foun- 
dation for  future  translations  into  those  languages  of  the  Bible 
and  other  useful  books. 

The  various  Bible  Societies  have  made  efforts  on  the  largest 

•  to  effect  the  same  object.     The  British  <nt<l  Foreign  Bible 

■  ty  of  London  had  published,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
past  year  (1854).  "2(!  millions  of  Bibles,  or  parts  of  the  *ame,  in  177 
different  translations.  These  translations  embraced  150  different 
languages,  of  which  108  belonged  to  countries  beyond  the  bounds 
Burope,  \i/.  70  to  Asia,  17  to  Polynesia,  8  to  America,  and 
13  to  Africa1. 

See  the  last  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  more  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  work  of  Samuel  liagstcr:  The  Bible  of 
every  Land,  a  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  enrij  Idnamagt  and  dialect 
into  if/nc/i  tr, nutation*  hare  been  made;  illustrated  icith  specimen  portions  in 
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It  was  natural  that  the  European  system  of  writing  should 
be  used  for  all  those  languages  which  bad  do  system  of  their 
own.  But  here  the  same  question  arose  as  in  linguistic  iciei 
Which  orthography  ought  to  be  need?  Wu  it  advisable  t<»  force 
upon  those  nations  to  which  the  Bible  was  to  be  presented  as 
their  first  reading-book,  the  English  orthography,  which  is  com- 
plicated, irregular,  and  singular  even  in  Europe?  Was  it  suitable 
that  those  nations  should  be  compelled  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
for  all  future  time  after  this  fashion?  And  according  to  what 
principles  should  those  sounds  be  expressed  which  arc  neither 
found  in  the  English  alphabet  nor  in  any  other  European  system? 

As,  in  these  respects,  there  was  no  general  law  or  authority, 
every  missionary  who  had  such  a  translation  to  prepare  struck 
out  a  way  for  himself,  and  sought,  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
or  from  a  very  confined  view  of  the  case,  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
If  we  examine  the  long  catalogue  of  Bibles  printed  in  Latin 
characters  we  shall  find  the  most  multifarious  systems  of  letters 
employed,  often  in  cognate  languages,  and  even  in  one  and  the 
same  language.  Sometimes  difficult  and  unintelligible  groupings 
of  consonants  are  employed  as  representations  of  simple  sounds ; 
at  other  times  a  multitude  of  new  and  unexplained  diacritical 
signs  are  employed ;  and  often  a  refuge  has  been  sought  in  the 
complete  rejection  of  all  diacritical  marks,  and  thus  the  correct 
expression  of  the  language  has  been  sacrificed.  The  great  and 
increasing  confusion  resulting  from  this  arbitrary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding must  be  apparent. 

When  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms 
in  the  language  of  the  African  TSuana  (Betchuana,  Betjuana, 
Sechuana)  was  lately  completed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ex- 
pressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Society  the  joy  which 

natire  characters,  series  of  alphabets,  coloured  ethnographical  maps,  tables, 
indexes,  etc.  London,  Sam.  Bagster  and  Sons.  1851.  4to.  In  this  book 
247  different  languages  are  noticed  in  connexion  with  Bible  translation-. 
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he  felt  when  he  thought  of.  the  rich  blessings  which  would 
thence  accrue  to  that  people,  and  to  the  labours  of  the  French 
-ionaries  scattered  among  them.  „But,"  replied  his  sym- 
pathising friend,  "is  it  not  sad,  that  these  thousands  of  copies 
already  published  are  entirely  unavailable  and  sealed  to  our 
French  missionaries  who  labour  among  the  same  people,  and 
to  all  those  who  have  received  instruction  from  them,  simply 
because  they  make  use  of  another  orthography?" 

To  avoid  such  palpable  evils  in  future  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  standard  alphabet. 

In  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  alphabets,  the  chief  nations  already 
possess  a  written  literature  in  their  own  native  characters.  This 
has  afforded  to  European  colonists  and  rulers,  as  well  as  to 
-iouaries,  the  means  of  exercising  an  intellectual  influence 
over  those  nations.  The  English  Government  in  India  therefore 
generally  makes  use  of  the  alphabets  most  extensively  employed 
in  those  regions,  viz.  the  Persian  and  the  Devanagari  letters, 
in  order  to  govern  and  instruct  the  nations  subject  to  their 
authority.  The  Bible  Societies  have  also  published  more  than 
1<»  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  those  foreign  cha- 
But,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  often  and  forcibly  urged, 
that  many  important  advantages  would  arise  from  the  substitution 
of  a  European  for  all  the  native  alphabets.  For  besides  the  supe- 
riority which  the  uniform  division  of  the  syllable  into  vowel  and 
onant  gives  to  the  European  alphabet  over  the  unwieldy 
Syllabic  Alphabets  of  Asia,  and  still  more  over  the  Chinese 
Word -Alphabet,  with  its  many  thousands  of  symbols,  every 
ii«  w  alphabet  constitutes  a  natural  and  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  foreign  and  European  civilisation  by  materially  in- 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  such  languages,  and  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  literature. 

Hence  the  introduction  of  the  European  characters  for  the 
Indian  languages  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government, 
and  Bible  Societies  have  already  published  a  number  of  trans- 


lationi  opon  1 1 1 •  -  same  system.  Commencements  of  the  same 
kind  have  already  been  made  in  China  by  the  Missionaries, 
and  bid  fair  to  succeed. 

In  every  one  of  these  instances  the  question  recurred:  Which 
European  orthography  is  to  be  adopted?    Which  alphabetical 
system    best     harmonises    the  different   European  orthograpl 
and   allows    most    easily    of   the    application    of  diacritical   signs 
to  represent  sounds  not  contained  in  the  languages  of  Europe? 

To  this  practical  question,  our  proposal  endeavours  to  furbish 
the  answer. 

What  Jias  been  done  by  Science  for  the  Solution  of  thi*  Problem^ 
nj>  to  the  present  Tin 

The  want  of  a  uniform  orthography  was  first  seriously  felt 
with  regard  to  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  where  the  study  of  those  languages  became  a  practical 
necessity.  At  the  same  time  no  country  could  better  suggest 
a  comprehensive  discussion  of  this  question;  for  here  the  two 
most  perfect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  opposite  phonic  and 
graphic  systems,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Arabic,  have  met,  and 
have  been  actually  blended  together  in  the  Hindustani  alphabet 
This  alphabet  being  essentially  Arabic,  and  expressing  the  dif- 
ferent Sanskrit  souuds  by  diacritical  signs,  we  find  here  the  pro- 
blem, which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  respect  of  the  European 
graphic  system, already  fully  and  historically  solved  in  the  Arabic. 

The  first  person  who  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  these 
difficulties,  and  undertook  their  solution  as  a  problem  worthy 
of  his  special  attention,  was  Sir  William  Jones,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  cultivated  mind.  He  was  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  Bengal,  and  opened  the  first  volume  of  its  Transac- 
tions, published  in  Calcutta  in  1788,  with  an  Essay  On  the 
Orthography  of  Amort*   Word*  in  Roman  Letter*.1 

1  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  I.  1788,  p.  1  — 5G.  The  Essai  was  republished 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1799. 
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He  points  out  the  desideratum  in  simple  words1,  and  lays 
down,  as  the  tirst  principle,  that  the  ortho<jnij>/i>/  of  any  Inn- 
1  never  use  the  same  letter  for  different  sounds ,  nor 
deferent  letters  for  the  name  sound*;  he  complains  also  of  the 
great  complication  and  perplexity  of  the  present  English  ortho- 
graphy in  this  respect.  He  declares  himself  opposed  to  the 
doubling  of  a  vowel  in  order  to  represent  its  length;  and  in 
reference  to  the  rowel-system  he  adopts  the  Italian  or  German 
notation.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
reducing  the  European  alphabets,  as  applied  to  foreign  languages, 
to  a  uniform  orthography. 

In  reference  to  the  consonant*,  he  complains  principally  of  the 
mixing  up  of  Roman  and  Italic  letters  in  the  same  words.3 

He  justly  admits  (p.  13.)  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  alpha- 
bets represent  the  sounds  of  their  languages  so  perfectly,  that 
no  character  can  be  taken  away  from,  or  added  to  them,  without 

1  The  treatise  begins:  "Every  man,  who  has  occasion  to  compose  tracts  on 
Asiatic  literature,  or  to  translate  from  the  Asiatic  languages,  must  always  find 
it  convenient,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  express  Arabian,  Indian,  and 
Persian  words,  or  sentences,  in  the  characters  generally  used  among  Euro- 
peans; and  almost  every  writer  in  those  circumstances  has  a  method  of  notation 
peculiar  in  himself:  but  none  has  yet  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
system,  so  that  each  original  sound  may  be  rendered  invariably  by  one  appro- 
priated symbol,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  articulation,  and  with  ■ 
due  regard  to  the  primitive  power  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  modern 
Europe  has  in  general  adopted.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  object  Ittfl 
occasioned  great  confusion  in  history  and  geography,"  etc. 

7  P.  7.:  "Mr.  Halhed  (in  his  Bengal  Grammar),  having  justly  remarked,  that 
the  two  greatest  defects  in  the  orthography  of  any  language  are  the  application 
of  the  same  tetter  to  several  different  sounds ,  and  of  different  letters  to  the 
same  sound,  truly  pronounces  them  both  so  common  in  English,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  letters  to  express  the  sound  of  the 
Bengal  vowels,  and  even  to  the  last  was  by  no  meant  satisfied  with  his 
own  selection." 

1  P.  8.:  "If  anything  dimat'tsfies  me  in  Mr.  Halhed's  clear  and  accurate  system, 
it  is  the  use  of  double  letters  for  the  long  vowels  (which  might,  however,  be 
justified)  and  the  frequent  intermixture  of  Italic  and  Roman  letters  in  the 
tame  word;  which  both  in  writing  and  printing  must  be  very  inconvenient.' 


manifest  injury:  and  be  unhesitatingly  takes  his  stand  not  only 
against  the  vain  endeavour  to  npr&tont  foreign  soundi  by  1 

lish  letters,   hut  also   against  the  introduction  of  entirely  new 
oharacters. 

/A   tht  ■>[</  Mttabli  ■  ,iml  rj'firi,  i,t  imtliOil, 

the  KM  o/  ii , -tu in  </itn-ri/>rii/  *ii//ts,   especially  such  as  had  already 
been  adopted  by  several  savans  of  France  and  Kngland. 

These  views  are  throughout  so  sound  and  so  well  founded 
on  practical  experience,  that  even  at  the  present  time  they  com- 
mand our  full  assent.  If,  nevertheless,  the  alphabet  proposed 
by  him  was  imperfect,  this  was  owing  partly  to  bis  defective 
knowledge  of  the  general  organism  of  sounds  and  of  the  distinct 
sounds  to  be  represented,  and  partly  to  the  imperfect  appli- 
cation of  his  own  principles.1 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  distinguished  scholar 
Gilchrist,  who  had  published  many  valuable  works  on  the  Hin- 
dustani language,  and  had  thereby  gained  great  influence  in 
India,  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  essay  of  Sir  William 
Jones  till  too  late  to  make  use  of  the  system  in  his  own  works2, 
as  he  afterwards  wished  he  had  done.  It  is  principally  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  unsuitable  English  vowel-system 
according  to  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  writes  ee  for  «,  oo  for  fi, 
for  m,  ou  for  aw,  was  almost  universally  adopted  in  India. 

It  is  only  since  1834  that  the  correct  principles  of  Sir  William 
Jones  have  obtained  in  India  the  consideration  due  to  their  im- 


1  He  took,  for  instance,  the  Arabic  yet  for  an  aspirate  like  the  indian  kh, 
and  the  Arabic  yain  for  a  compound  sound  instead  of  a  simple  one.  He  con- 
sidered the  Arabic  Linguals  as  so  similar  to  the  Indian  Cerebrals  that  he 
employed  the  same  characters  for  both,  although  they  differ  materially,  and 
in  the  Hindustani  are  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another.  He  also  gi\ 
the  letter  A  different  significations  accordingly  as  it  stands  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  letters,  as  sh  (=S),  th  (=&),  ch  (=c),  ch'h  (=£*).  In 
the  same  manner  he  assigns  various  values  to  the  letters  c,  t,  and  others. 

8  Grammar  of  the  Hindoontanee  Language,  by  John  Gilchrist.  Calcutta,  1796. 
p.  1.    His  Englinh  and  Hindoostanee  Dictionary  had  been  published  in  1787. 
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portance.  This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  critical  inves- 
tigations and  influential  exertions  of  Sit  Ckattta  Trevelyan,  who 
was,  for  many  yean,  connected  with  the  administration  of  India. 
He  contended  successfully  against  the  English  r*, //•<■(- system, 
supported  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  secured  the  more 
general  adoption  of  the  German,  Italian,  or  ancient  Latin  me- 
thod, as  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  former  system  may 
now  be  regarded  as  antiquated  in  India. 

But  though  the  exertions  of  Sir  \V.  Jones  and  Sir  C.  Tre- 
velyan have  introduced  a  more  correct  vowel- system,  it  yet 
remains  that  the  same  principles  be  applied  to  the  con*o>uint- 
ni,  in  whir  h  there  has  been  no  amendment  since  the  time 
of  Sir  W.  Jones ' ,  although  it  has  been  equally  needed. 

In  the  meantime  an  event  occurred  in  France,  which  directed 
the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
consistent  system  of  transcribing  foreign  alphabets  into  Euro- 
.  letters. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  famous  Egyptian  Expedition  were 
directed  to  be  published  by  a  commission  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  appointed  for  that 'purpose  The  Geographical 
Atlas,  consisting  of  17  maps  of  the  largest  size,  contained  nearly 
5000  Arabic  words.  These  were  to  be  written  in  Latin  letters, 
and  upon  an  accurate  and  intelligible  system.  For  this  purpose 
special  conferences  were  instituted  in  the  year  1803,  in  which 
Messrs.  Volney,  Monge,  liertholct,  Langlks ,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
sin,  Lacrour,  Bamdeuf,   M'u-.r/,  and  MtcM  Abeyd  took  part. 

The  first  of  these.  (  .  '/'.  Volney  (who  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical -  at  a  later  period  was  made  a  Count  by  Napoleon 
ami  ■  Peer  by  Louis  XVIII.) ,  had  written  in  1795  an  Arabic 

1   Mr.  John  Pickering  also  adopted  the  toir*/-system  of  Sir  W.  Jones  in  hi- 

/  on  a  uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Language*  of  North  America, 

t>ut  lie  retarded  rathei  than  advanced  a  correct  system  of  Contonantt.     This 

j   was  first  published  by  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 

he  was  a  member;  and  also  separately  in  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  1820. 
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grammar,   under  tin-  title,    Simptyfeation  de*  langue*  o 

OU   vutlunl,    )ioi<r,ll,    ,f    hull,   ,/' ,i j>j,,;ii,I ',;     fa  laHffUet   Am/;.    I 
Smite    rf    Ti/n/it,  .  .     I 'mis.   aii    ///. 

Ilr  bere  ipeaka  of  the  advantage  which  the  use  of  European 

letters  atluiils  iii  learning  the  Arabic  language;  and  proposes 
a  method  for  representing  the  Arabic  alphabet  in  the  Latin 
characters.  This  transcription  was  founded  on  no  definite  prin- 
ciples, but  yet  was  guided  by  the  correct  feeling,  that  every 
simple  sound  should  be  represented  by  a  single  sign  or  cha- 
racter, a  rule,  from  which  he  only  deviated  in  one  case,  by 
writing  ai  for  e.  This  led  him  to  seek  some  single  signs  to 
represent  the  three  simple  sounds  not  found  in  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, viz.  German  c/t,  English  th  and  sh.  For  the  two  first  he 
chose  the  Greek  letters  \  and  »">,  but  for  the  third  he  in- 
vented the  entirely  new  character  f.  All  other  foreign  sounds 
he  sought  to  represent  by  graphic  modifications  of  the  letters 
most  nearly  expressing  those  sounds,  not  indeed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  disconnected  marks  of  distinction,  but  by  a  change  of 
the  characters  themselves,  as  for  instance,  £,?,£,    •?• 

The  Commission  of  1803  started  upon  this  principle,  and 
adopted  the  system  for  the  geographical  maps,  yet  with  a  change 
of  nearly  all  the  single  characters.  This  change  aimed  at  sim- 
plification, but  only  substituted  one  arbitrary  system  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  even  gave  up  some  material  advantages 
of  the  first  plan.  The  characters  %  and  it  were  set  aside  for 
t  and  t ,  whereby  these  letters  were  erroneously  placed  among 
the  e.rjjfonve  letters ;  and  the  representation  of  the  German  §eh 
by  the  single  character  ^>,  which,  though  inconvenient,  was 
right  in  principle,  was  given  up  for  the  inaccurate  compound 
ch:  and  instead  of  t,  d,  etc.,  t,  d,  were  written.  But  they 
did  not  stop  here;  they  introduced  for  the  Description  de  VE- 
</i/]>tc  an  orthography  which  dispensed  entirely  with  all  diacri- 
tical signs;  which  on  this  account  was  both  materially  incor- 
rect and  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  using  always 
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mgle  character  for  ■  simple  sound.1     Thus  they  wrote  ou, 
hi,  kk}  t//i ,  cA,  for  our  ?/ .  >-,  \.  . 

With  this  method  Volney  himself  could  not  be  satisfit  d.  He 
therefore  took  up  the  same  subject  again  at  a  later  period,  and 
published  in  1818  his  well-known  treatise:  U  Alphabet  £Swi 
appl !<]>'■  aux  L  ungues  Asiatiques.  This  title  expresses  more 
than  the  book  contains.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  investigation  of  those  sounds  which  belong  to  the 
European  languages,  and  shows  that  the  writer  possessed  but 
little  native  talent  for  investigations  of  this  nature.'-  The  second 
half  treats  exclusively  of  the  Arabic  Alphabet  into  the  sounds 
<>f  which  he  likewise  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply.  For  the 
Unguals  he  gives  up  the  curves,  and  adds  instead  a  short  line 
under  each  letter,  viz.  t,  «/,  f,  g.  The  characters  £  or  kh  he 
changes  again  to  j,  an^  *  (='r)  to  t  or  «,  and  the  character 
for  the  corresponding  soft  sound  to  z.  For  sh  he  proposes 
a  lengthened  or  old-fashioned  »,  viz.  f,  or  an  inverted  j,  f\ 
while  for  i  ,  g  ,  y ,  ( =  h\  /,  /),  he  retains  the  additions,  although 
he  changes  their  forms.  The  notations  of  the  vowels  also  un- 
derwent changes.  At  the  close,  he  makes  an  attempt  to  apply 
his  system  of  notation  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  first  line  of  his 
Hebrew  Lord-  Prayer  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  awkwardness 
of  this  third  method  of  writing  It  is  the  following  (p.  209.): 
ubmta  f«  be  i"mim  i"  q°dd"(  t'm-k". 


1  Both  transcriptions  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Arabic  names  in  the 
Index  (;<  ijgrnphiijui  ,  which  forms  vol.  xvm.  of  Panckoucke's  edition. 

-  ll<-  liscovers  a  difference  between  French  it  or  e*  (donnee,  donnez-)  and 
; tuple  e  (arm? ,  bonie),  and  finds  the  former  again  in  the  (iernian  eh 
(dehnen),  the  latter  in  the  <  iernian  better,  or  in  the  English  red,  head: 
s.  p.  -4  '{■■  pronounces  the  nasal  in  the  German  Anher  as  in  the  French 

Anrre,  p.  59;  the  German  *  he  resolves  into  dt,  p.  83;  and  the  Arabic  yain 
he  calls  a  gratteyement  dur,  in  opposition  to  the  gratteyement  doux  of  the 
modern  Greek  y,  p.  100.  The  Germ:m  ch  in  ich  he  places  as  a  toft  sound 
by  the  hard  sound  in  bucA,  p.  103,  etc.,  etc. 
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No  one  of  the  three  editions  of  Volney's  system  met  with 
any  approbation  or  adoption,  beCMM  his  proposal  was  l>a- 
sed  neither  upon  scientific  nor  upon  practical  principles,  be- 
e.msc  it  embraced  in  its  field  of  view  only  the  Amine  alpha- 
bet, and  because  it  admitted  no  direct  application  to  other 
languages  and  especially  not  to  those  of  India. 

His  exertions,  however,  were  not  forgotten,  as  by  his  will 
he  founded  an  annual  prize  to  be  conferred  by  the  Institute 
of  France.  This  legacy  was  designated:  Pour  le  meilleur  ou- 
)•/■</</<■  rclatif  ii  I'.tmle  pkSotopkiqit4  des  langues,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  wish  was  expressed:  d 'encourage r  tout  fi-ani/l  ftrulant 
ii  dotmer  write  <t  u/a/tion  a  une  met/iode  de  traneertre  lee  Ian 
Asiatiques  en  lettres  J  mew.     This  endowment,  which  was 

recognised  by  an  Ordonnance  of  1820,  has  produced  many 
good  results  for  the  advancement  of  linguistic  science,  but  it 
has  conduced  so  little  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  question, 
that  the  French  Academy  finally  determined  to  omit  this  sub- 
ject in  their  Programme,  and  only  to  propose  exercises  on 
comparative  grammar. '    The  system  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  which  had 

•  Compare  Memoires  de  I'Jnslitut  de  France,  Academie  des  Inscr.  et  Belles 
Lettres,  tome  xiv.,  Paris,  1845,  p.  7  seqq.  In  the  year  1835  a  book  appeared 
by  A.  E.  Schleiermacher:  De  I' Influence  de  Vecriture  sur  le  language,  Me- 
moire  qui  en  1828  a  partage  le  prix  fonde  par  M.  le  comte  de  Volney,  suivi 
de  Grammaires  liar  mane  el  Mala'xe,  et  d'un  apercu  de  I'alpkabet  karmonique 
pour  les  langues  Asiatiquex  que  Vlnxtxtul  Royal  de  France  a  couronne  en  1827. 
The  author  gives  in  the  preface  p.  ix  seqq.  a  transcription  of  the  Devanagari, 
the  Bengali,  and  four  Slavonic  alphabets,  with  respect  to  an  Alphabet  har- 
monique,  which  he  exhibits  in  the  Apercu  mentioned  on  the  title.  But,  as 
in  neither  place  the  reasons  of  this  transcriptions  are  developed,  and  as 
the  complete  Memoir  on  the  Alphabet  harmomque  has  hitherto  not  been 
published,  we  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  it.  The  peculiar 
division,  however,  in  16  gutturales,  12  palatalen,  15  sifflantet,  16  linguales, 
9  labiates,  9  nasales,  and  16  melees,  and  the  5  subdivisions  of  lettres  simples, 
tariees ,  fortes,  mouillees ,  and  aspirees,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author 
starts  from  a  physiological  and  linguistic  basis  different  from  that  which 
we  consider  the  correct  one.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  principle  of 
using  single  signs  for  simple  sounds  is  constantly  observed. 
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proceeded  upon  more  correct  principles  and  upon  a  broader  basis, 
.  indeed,  occasionally  alluded  to  by  Volney,  but  never  followed. 

No  language  has  a  system  of  sounds  more  rich  and  regularly 
developed  than  the  Sanskrit,  or  expresses  them  so  perfectly  by 
its  alphabets.  The  old  grammarians  of  India  did  not,  indeed, 
invent  the  Devaniigari  characters,  but  they  brought  them  to 
Ike  State  of  perfection  which  they  now  possess.  With  an 
acumen  worthy  of  all  admiration,  with  physiological  and  lin- 
stic  views  more  accurate  than  those  of  any  other  people, 
these  grammarians  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  relations  of 
sounds  in  their  own  language,  that  we  at  this  day  may  gain 
instruction  from  them,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  sounds 
of  our  own  languages.  On  this  account  no  language  and  no 
alphabet  are  better  suited  to  serve,  not  indeed  as  an  absolute 
rule,  but  as  a  starting-point  for  the  construction  of  a  •msn 
tmgmstic  alphabet,  than  that  of  ancient  India. 

1  bnce  it  is  that  the  late  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
alphabet -problem  has  been  associated  in  Europe,  as  formerly 
in  India,  with  Sanskrit  studies;  especially  since  these  studies 
made  the  foundation  of  the  new  science  of  Comparative 
Philology.  Here  liopp  took  the  lead.  In  the  earlier  editions 
of  hit    v  Grammar  he   had   still   employed   the  German 

compounds  toft,  tsc/th,  dxch,  dxchh,  sch,  ny,  kit,  iVc;  but  later, 
in  his  Comparativt  Grammar,  published  in  1833,  he  introduced 
single  letters  for  all  these  sounds,  and  distinguished  the  va- 
rious classes  of  sounds  by  certain  uniform  diacritical  marks. 
This  orthography  was  soon  adopted  by  the  very  numerous  school 
of  German  and  other  linguists,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  historical  basis  upoo  whirl),  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value 
as  well  as  its  extensive  use  in  science,  the  future  superstructure 
iiniM  be  built.     //.  Btoflfetatf1,  Benary,  Gorresio,  Roth. 

1  We  mention  particularly  his  Essay  Ueber  den  Druck  Santcrititcker  Werke 
mil  laleinucken  Ihtcktlaben ,  Leipzig  1841,   in  which  he  presents  important 
Orations  on  the  scientific  adyantage  of  printing  large  Sanskrit  works 
in  Latin  letters. 
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linf  hi  >/><//.■,   Miil/ee,  Sfe/t;ler,   Lassen,    \\'r/»/\    and   many   Otkui 
have    adopted    \\\\>  ]  .liixiplo ,   although,    in   particular  instanOM, 
tb  v    have  often   dift'ered   among   themselves   ai    to  the  eb 
of  the  diacritical  marks.  But  all  these  men  had  either  the  Sanskrit 
language  alone  in  view,  or  at  most  those  of  the  same  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Semi'/r  scholars  were  equally  exclu- 
sive, and  generally  retained  the  use  of  *//,  kh,  </h,  fh.  'M,  for 
•  mi  >.  j  ,  /•,  <9,  d.  Yet  some  among  them  acknowledge  the 
principle  of  single  characters  for  simple  sounds,  of  whom  we 
mention  especially  Caspar i  and  Fleischer.  The  latter,  an  emi- 
nent scholar  in  the  Semitic  languages,  and  formerly  himself  a 
follower  of  the  old  method  of  writing,  adopted  in  his  /'</ 
(irmiuihir.  published  in  1847,  the  signs  //,  <;,  />,  //,  </,  *,  j,  in- 
stead of  the  double  letters ;  as  he  had  at  an  earlier  period ' 
chosen  the  Greek  chracter  B  for  the  English  th. 

After  progress  had  thus  been  made  by  both  parties  acting 
independently  of  each  other,  it  became  necessary  to  discover  a 
general  system  which  might  comprehend  the  two  most  important, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  widely  separated,  groups  of  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  And  it  was  evident  that  such  a  com- 
prehensive system  required  a  broader  basis  than  any  which  had 
heretofore  been  proposed.  That  basis  was  to  be  discovered  in 
the  common  ground  from  which  both  had  started,  namely,  the 
physiology  of  /he  human  voice,  which  is  the  common  ground  and 
standard,  not  only  for  the  two  above-mentioned  groups  of 
languages,  but  also  for  all  the  languages  of  the  globe. 

The  human  voice  has  its  natural  bounds,  beyond  which  no 
development  of  sounds  is  possible.  Hence  the  apparent  infini- 
tude of  articulate  sounds  does  not  consist  in  a  boundless  extent, 
but  rather  in  an  endless  divisibility,    within  assignable  limits. 


1  Iu  his  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Manuscripts,  in 
the  Catalogue  librorum  manuscr.  in  bibl.  senator.  Lipsienxi,  by  /{.  E.  Nawnann. 
Grimnia!.  1838.  4°. 
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They  may  all  be  classified  upon  a  physiological  basis,  so  that 
every  sound  may  find  its  proper  position  in  the  general  system. 

Since  the  laws  of  the  physical  organism  are  unchangeable, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  understand  them  correctly,  and  to  observe 
their  application  to  linguistic  science. 

In  this  department  much  has  been  effected,  and  most  impor- 
tant steps  have  been  taken  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
\\ V  may  here  refer  to  the  labours  of  Kempelen,  Liscovius,  Dzom/i, 
Wil  ke,  Czermak,  and  principally  to  the  researches  of 

Jo/,.  MiU 

The  results  also  of  physiological  investigations  have  in  several 
instances  been   applied  to  the  science  of  language  by  A'. 
Ruumr>\  Rapp,  Schleicher,  Bindneil,   liryse,  and  others. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  previous  conditions  of  the  problem 
have  been  fulfilled.  It  has  become  possible  to  construct  an  alpha- 
bet, based  on  physiological  principles,  answering  all  the  requi- 
rements of  linguistic  science,  and  embracing  all  the  sounds  con- 
tained in  the  two  great  alphabetical  systems  of  Asia.  This 
possibility  alone  justified,  and  indeed  demanded,  a  new  effort 
to  reach  the  goal.  Nevertheless,  this  attempt  might  perhaps 
have  still  been  long  deferred,  or  even  given  up  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  which  oppose  every 
attempt  at  union  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if  another  and  more 
lively  impulse  had  not  been  given  to  it,  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  another  quarter. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Missionary  Societies  for  the 
Solution  of  the  Quest ( 
\\ V  have  stated  above,  that  the  want  of  a  uniform  alphabet 
for  those  nations  which  are  to  be  gained  over  to  Christianity 
and  civilisation,  and  which  have  no  written  language,  is  more 
and  more  strongly  felt  every  day  in  missionary  labours.     The 

1    HunJLurk  der   I'hysiologie  de»  Mtmchen,  Band  2.  p.  !*<»  s44.    1840. 
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difficulty  of  introducing  a  convenient  alphabet  into  practic 
li'tc   much  less  than    in   the  scientific   world,    as   the   Directors 
may  recommend  such  an  alphabet  to  the  missionary  m  cKtp  I 
over  the  whole    earth,   which    will  usually  be  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  its  reception. 

The  first  recommendation  from  such  a  quarter  was  issued  in 
the  year  1848  by  the  lion.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Afimionary 
to,  the  Rev.  llonnj  Venn .  under  the  title,  Rulee  for  redu- 
umrritten  languages  to  alphabetical  writing  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, irifh  reference  eepetiaUy  to  the  languages  spoken  in  .  l/< 
We  quote  the  first  two  paragraphs,  which  represent  the  mis- 
sionary point  of  view  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner: 
"The  want  of  a  standard  system  of  orthography  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  unwritten  lan- 
guages. Each  translator  having  to  choose  his  own  system,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  two  or  more  persons  en- 
gaged upon  the  same  language  have  adopted  different  systems. 
This  has  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mutual  assistance, 
which  the  parties  might  have  rendered  each  other:  and  has 
retarded  the  formation  of  primers  and  educational  works,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"To  obviate  these  difficulties,  several  of  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties, whose  missionaries  are  engaged  in  Vernacular  Trans- 
lations of  African  languages,  have  proposed  the  adoption  of 
a  common  system  of  orthography,  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard 
system,  and  to  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  works 
printed  under  their  sanction.  If  in  any  particular  case  devia- 
tions from  the  system  be  thought  necessary  by  the  Translators, 
it  is  proposed  that  tuck  deviations  should  be  referred  home  before 
their  adoption  in  printed  works." 

This  proposal  adopts  and  consistently  maintains  the  true  prin- 
ciple, that  every  simple  sound  is  to  be  expressed  by  a  single 
sign,  and  rectifies  the  English  vowel -system. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  attention  of  the  American  Mission  of 
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'  was  drawn  towards  the  difficulties  of  the  orthography 
adopted  for  tho  Zulu  language,  and  they  submitted  tho  subj 
to  tho  examination  of  a  committee. 

About  the  same  time  the  want  of  uew  signs  for  newly  dis- 
red  African  sounds,  was  felt  m  several  other  African  V 
s;  and  some  such  signs  were  introduced  into  various  books, 
as  iu  those  published  by  the  Norwegian  Society  at  Xtfirf,  by  the 
English  i  Huron  Mission  among  &u  SuahiK  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and   by  the  American  board  on  the  Gaboon  river   in   the  west, 
in  AppleyaraVs  Kaffir  Grammar,  printed  for  the  W 
'/.  at  King  William's  Town.    These  circumstances  led  the 
Committee  at  Port  Natal,  in  March,   1850,  to  address  a  general 
circular  to  the  friends  of  Missions  and  African  civilisation,  pro- 
ng a  plan  for  securing   a  uniform  orthography  for  writing 
th*   S..utli  African  dialects.     In  further  pursuance  of  their  plan, 
was   communicated  in  October,  1S52,  to  the  Confe- 
rence of  the  A  .at  New  York,  and  prin- 
ted in  vol.  in.   No.  ii.   1853,  p.  121.  sqq.  of  the  Publication- 
thai  Society,    under  the  title,   An  Essay  on  tin    I'honology  <m<l 
Orthography               'ulu  and  kindred  d  them  Aft 
by  the  li                               Miss,  of  the  Amer.  Board  in  Southern 
Africa. 

The  general  principles  and  requirements  of  an  alphabet,  adop- 
ted especially  for  African  languages,  are  here  developed  with 
accuracy  and  acumen,  and  are  applied  in  particular  to  the  Zulu 
guage,   including  the  clicks    peculiar   to  the  most   southern 
African  lane;  This  alphabet,  however,   is  not  based  on 

iticicntly  comprehensive  system  of  phonology,  and  the  Bmgle 
letters  consequently  are  not  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
affinities.  The  Sanskrit  and  other  written  languages  were  not 
taken  into  account,  and  the  former  use  of  compound  consonants 

ipplied  partly  by  altering  the  form  of  letters,  partly  by  com- 
bining them  with  diacritical  Bigns,  as  p,  ,  f,  or    ,  or 
v,  for  our  ri,  n,j(,  /,  £ 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1852.  tin-  aptbor  «»i'  tin-  pr<  sent  paper,  being 
in  London,  bad  the  opportunity  ofdiacuasio  ibject  (which 

had  occupied    his  mind  for  several  years)   with  some  <>t  the  most 

influential  members  of  Missionary  Committees.:  and  be  wm  in- 
vited by  the  IJcv.  11.  Venn  to  furnish  him  with  a  development 
of  his  alphabet,  which  appeared  suitable  for  general  adoption 
and  conformable  on  the  whole  to  the  "Rules."  Mr.  Venn  pro- 
posed to  transmit  such  an  explanation  of  the  alphabet  to  the 
Missionaries.  Prevented,  at  that  time,  from  complying  with 
this  wish,  he  simply  communicated  a  tableau  of  the  alphabet. 
which  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Venn  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
"Rules"  in  1853. 

Soon  afterwards  the  author  was  again  induced  to  direct  In- 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  by  a  visit  of  the  Rev.  SL  W. 
AV;//r,  in  consequence  of  which  he  determined  to  bring  forward 
his  own  long  prepared  project,  after  discussing  it  minutely  with 
this  gentleman,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  African  philo- 
logy have  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  now  judged  proper 
to  publish  the  proposed  alphabet,  which  had  hitherto  only  been 
communicated  privately  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
linguistic  scholars. 

The  author  therefore  resolved  to  explain  the  principle-  of  hie 
plan  in  an  essay  to  be  read  in  a  general  sitting  of  the  4oadtmy 
of  B<rliit,  and  to  propose  at  the  same  time  that  the  Academy 
should  examine  the  alphabet  in  question,  and,  if  approved,  have 
types  cut  and  cast  for  printing  it.  This  proposal  Was  laid  be- 
fore the  historico-philologieal  class,  and  a  committee  appointed. 
composed  of  Professors  Boj;p,  Jacob  Grimm,  Perte,  Gerhard, 
Busc/niKi/i//,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  ./.  Mutter  from  the 
physical  class.  This  Committee  approved  the  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  one  member  who  denied  in  general  the  usefulness 
of  all  such  endeavours;  and  on  the  23rd  of  January  tin  ' 
ordered  the  cutting  and  canting  of  tin  proposed  types,  which  have 
consequently   been  used  it)  the   present  pajjj 
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About  the  same  time,  the  interest  on  the  Subject  having 
i.  chiefly  from  the  progress  of  Missions,  anew 
Step  was  taken  in  London  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  in 
view.  Chevalier  Bunsen,  whose  reputation  as  a  statesman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  friend  of  every  important  Christian  movement 
is  universally  acknowledged,  called  a  meeting  of  distinguished 
inn),  noes  "i"  leas  interested  in  the  qneation,  among  whom  we 
may  Dane,  Profs.  Wilwn,  M.  AfuiUr,  0  6rw4,  Sii 

oefyan,  Sir  John  H* /■«■/,,/.  Hon.  Mr.  fkan&if,  Messrs.  No, 
from  Berlin.    Babbage,    Wheatetone ,    and  GuU;  the  B 
M'  -  hapman,    Dr.    Trumpp,    and    KoUi,   and  Mr. 

tm  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  —  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Arthur  of  the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Society,  —  the  Rev.  Mr. 
trail  and  Mr.  Underbill  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
The  author  also  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  this  meeting, 
and  was  happy  to  be  present  at  the  three  last  conferences. 
Tin  a  occupied    principally  with   the   physiological  basis, 

which  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  and  was 
adopted  without  much  dissent  by  the  assembly. 

With    regard    t<»   the  graphic  system    to  be  employed,   thm 
different  proposals  were  examined. 

Ill-  1  by  Sir  Charht  Trerelyan  (above,  p.  31 ), 

who  recommended  the  orthography  which  originated  with  Sir 
\V  Jones,  and  which  has  been  frequently  applied  in  India.  It- 
merits  and  soundness,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Gilchrist, 
full}  acknowledged;  but  at  die  same  time  its  want  of  a 
physiological  a  complete  development  in  detail, 

could  not  be  overlooked. 

I'll  •  tecondf  by  Prof.  M.  MiUhr,  proposed  to  nark  the  devia- 
tions from  known  European  sounds  by  printing  the  known 
letters  in  Roman  characters,  the  foreign  in  italic*.  The  principal 
objections  against  this  intermixture  of  Roman  and  italic  let! 
of  which  Sir  W.  Jones  had  already  decidedly  disapproved  (see 
..-.  p  29),  were  the  following:       Phis  plan  womld  escinde 

D2 
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t ho  ordinary  significance  of  italics,  which  could  hardly  he  sup- 
plied by  ;tny  other  means;  neither  is  it  applicable  at  all  to 
Writing.  On  these  grounds  it  would  prove  most  inconvenient 
tor  all  missionary  purposes.     It   would    not    meet   the  caSM  in 

which  a  European  letter  undergoes  more  than  < modification, 

and  would  thus  be  incapable  of  expressing  even  whole  oil 
of  sounds.     Finally,   this    theory,   neglecting  the  continuity  of 
historical  development,  introduces  a  novelty,  which  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  will  be  universally  adopted.1 

The  third  proposal  was  that  of  the  author,   and    its  object 
only   to    bring   the   orthography    hitherto    used  in  science 
into  more  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  of  physiology,   and 
to  adapt  it  to  practical  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  meetings  was  rather  to  prepare  the  qu 
tion  for  further  discussion  and  examination,  than  to  adopt  re- 
solutions which  should  be  considered  as  binding.  The  physio- 
logical system  of  phonology  upon  which  the  proposed  alphabet 
had  been  based,  was  acknowledged  to  be  substantially  sound. 
And  the  author  considers  himself  justified  in  stating  that  with 
respect  also  to  the  graphic  system  the  views  of  the  majority  did 
not  widely  differ  from  his  proposal. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  conference,  in  the  authors 
apprehension,  was  the  determination  announced  at  the  last 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  practical  object  of  this  alphabet. 
Mr.  Venn  expressed  his  "conviction  that  the  interests  of  Mis- 
sions would  allow  of  no  longer  delay  in  the  adoption  of  a 
ttantUard  alphabet:  that  the  Church  Missionary  and  other  So- 
cieties had  already  substantially  adopted,  for  this  purpose,  that 
of  Professor  Lepsius :  and  that  as  nothing  had  been  concluded 
upon  by  this  conference  which  held  out  any  prospect  of  super- 
seding or  materially  improving  it,  he  and  the  parties  with  whom 
he  acted  must  go  forward  in  the  course  upon  which  they  had 

1  [See  Preface  of  this  edition  p.  12.] 
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red;  and  without  pledging  their  Missionaries  to  the  ado| 

mark  or  sign*,  in  every  case,  they  must  pal  forward 
lessor  Lepsius's  system  as  th,   ttandcard;  and  all  departure! 
from  it  must  be  carefully  canvassed,  and  marked  as  deviations, 
in  works  printed  by  the  Societies." 

The  author  was  also  requested  to  draw  up  the  present  sketch 
for  the  purpose  of  communication  to  missionaries.  At  the  same 
time  the  Berlin  Academy  was  requested  to  have  two  sets  of 
their  types  struck  oft'  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that 
the  forms  of  the  characters  might  be  identical;  and  orders  were 
d  for  the  execution  in  these  types  of  two  works  on  African 
languages,  already  prepared  for  the  press. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  determination  may  be  favourably  re- 
garded by  all  other  Missionary  Societies.  We  do  not  expect 
that  everybody  should  agree  in  every  detail  of  this  alphabet; 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  it  will  be  considered 
as  a  standard,  and  as  affording  a  common  basis  by  which  other 
alphabets  may  be  brought  into  the  greatest  possible  agreement. 
Different  languages  may  require  different  modifications.  No 
language  will  require  all  the  diacritical  signs  which  must  ap- 
pear in  the  complete  alphabet;  while  some  languages  may  re- 
quire still  other  marks  of  distinction  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  the  system  should  be  elastic  enough 
to  admit  of  such  reduction  and  enlargement  without  alteration 
in   it  ial   principles.      Cases  may   even    arise  in   which 

material  deviations  from  the  proposed  alphabet  may  appear 
unavoidable,  and  be  advocated,  on  sufficient  grounds,  hy  scho- 
lars engaged  in  such  researches.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Committees  of  Societies  will  require  the  reasons  of 
Mi<  h  deviation*,  to  be  laid  before  them  and  discussed,  before 
the  deviations  are  introduced  into  books  printed  by  their  autho- 
rity. This  principle  is  most  important  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  object  in  view,  and  was  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Venn,  as  indeed  it  had  been  already  laid  down  m  the  uKu 
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(see  above)  issued    by    the   Committee   of  his  Society    in   AM 
18. 

Alter  tbese  preliminaries  we  pass  on  to  develop 

The  System  propomi-. 

A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  physiological  ould 

here  be  out  of  plaice.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  facilitating 
the,  understanding  of  the  system.  This  will  be  besl  accom- 
plished by  not  separating  the  phonic  from  the  graphic  system, 
but  by  presenting  the  former  immediately  in  its  application  to 
the  latter.  We  do  not  enlarge,  therefore,  on  the  definition  of 
Voice  and  Sound ,  of  Vowel  and  '  ',  and  other  physio- 

logical explanations,  and  shall  only  refer  to  them  as  necessity 
may  demand. 

A.    The  System  of  Vowei>. 

There  are  three  primary  vowels,  as  there  are  three  primary 
colours.  Like  the  latter,  they  can  be  best  represented  by  the 
analogy  of  a  triangle,  at  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a,  at  the 
basis  i  and  ?<  (pronounced  as  in  the  German  and  Italian  languages). 


The  other  vowels  are  formed  between  these  three,  as  all  do* 
lours  between  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  In  the  most*  ancient  lan- 
guages these  three  primary  vowels  only  were  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  marked  in  writing  even  when  short.  The  Ilieroglypliieal, 
Indian,  oldest  Hebrew,  and  Gothic  systems  of  writing  admitted 
either  of  no  other  vowels  at  all,  or  at  least  of  no  other  short 
vowels ;  in  Arabic  writing,  even  now,  none  but  these  three  are 
distinguished. 

Next  after  these  were  formed,  the  intermediate  vowels  e  be- 
tween a  and  ft,  o  between  a  and  w,  and  the  sound  of  the  Ger- 
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mail  uch  u)  between  »  and?/,  also  that  of  the  German  6 

(French  eu)  between  e  and  o.     Thus  arose  the  pyramid1 

a 
e    o    o 
i       ii        u 
The  distance  between  a  and  i  and  that  between  a  and  u  is 
greater  than  that  between    i  and  v.     The  intermediate  vowels 
6  and  o  were,  therefore,  divided  each  into  ttco  vowels,  of  which 
one  was  nearer  to  a,   the   other  nearer  to  i  or  u\   and  in  the 
MUne  manner  two  sounds  were  formed  out  of  J.    All  these  vowels 
exist  in  European  languages,  and  compose  the  following  pyramid: 
Germ,  a 
Fr.  e     Fr.  eu        b  Ital. 

(in  p«/r) 

Fr.  e  Fr.  eu  au  Fr. 

(In  pew) 

Germ,  t  Germ,  u  u  Germ. 

We  might  have  wished  to  maintain  for  the  middle  series  of 
rowels  the  two  dots  over  the  u  and  o,  on  account  of  the  ge- 
nerally known  precedent  in  the  German  orthography,  the  French 
<l<>nble  letter  eu  not  answering  the  simple  nature  of  the  sound. 
A  practical  objection,  however,  to  this  mode  is  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  occasionally  over  every  vowel  the  sign  of 
long  "  and  short  ",  and  also  that  of  the  accent  of  the  word 
will  be  necessary,  for  which  the  whole  space  over  the  letter 
is  required.  We  have  preferred,  therefore,  to  preserve  the 
.  and  to  place  them  under  the  vowel,  as  g  and  >j. 

The   distinction   of  the   two   modes  of  pronouncing  e  and  o 

eann«»t  be  marked  bj   the  French  accents,  partly    because  the 

upper  space  is  wanted  lor  other  signs  too  generally  in  use  to 

i  with,  and  partly  because  the  acute  accent  would 

1  It  may  be  compared  with  the  following  pyramid  of  primary  and  mixed 

ootoai 

red, 

orange,     brown,     violet, 
yellow ,  green ,  blue. 
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Dpi  I-.  (Jistinguifhed  from  tin  ;i.  .  ,  ,.t  of  the  word.  We  add. 
•I""  others  have  dour  beibft  oa,  %  line  belou  tinnaik 

the  broad  open  vowels  ;,  p,  and  ■  dot  below,  to  mark  tin- 
pointed  and  closed  roweb  -  ,  <>,  the  shape  ol  these,  marks  of- 
fering a  certain  analogy  to  the  pronunciation  itself. 

From  these  combinations,   the  following  tysteai  results. 

a 
S     " 
*         o         Q 
i  u  u 

We  must  mention,  however,  one  other  vowel,  which  exists 
in  almost  all  languages,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  lin- 
guists. This  is  the  indwHinct  vowelrdound  from  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  the  other  vowels,  as  it  \\ 
issued  and  grew  into  individuality,  and  to  which  the  unaccented 
vowels  of  our  non  European  languages  in  their  old  age  often 
return,  as  in  the  English  words  nation,  velvet;  the  German 
lieben,  V<?rstand;  the  French  sabre,  tenir.  This  vovel  comes 
among  the  clear  sounding  vowels  next  to  p,  being  itself  a 
mixture  of  all  the  others,  but  it  is  capable  of  various  shades, 
and  sometimes  approaches  nearer  to  a,  and  sometimes  to  i  or 
u.  From  all  of  these,  however,  as  also  from  o,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  that  clear  resonance  common  to  the 
others,  which  is  lost  by  partially  contracting  the  mouth  or 
even  closing  it  entirely:  in  the  latter  case  it  is  heard  through 
the  nose. *  This  vowel  is  inherent  in  all  soft  fricative  conso- 
nants, as  well  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  nasal  explosive  sounds 
(see  below);  whence  all  these  letters  as  r,  n,  w,  appear  some- 
times as  forming  syllables.2  It  assumes  the  strongest  reso- 
nance,  as   may  be  easily  explained  on  physiological  grounds, 

1  It  may  be  compared  to  grey,  which  also  does  not  belong  to  the  series 
of  individual  colours. 

2  In  the  Chinese  language,  for  instance,  *  is  used  as  a  vovel  in  the  roots 

St  ,    t»i. 
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in  combination  with  r  ami  /,  which,  m  is  well  known,  appear 
in  Sanskrit  as  /  and  /,  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  vo- 
u.-U.  We  should  feel  inclined  to  represent  this  sound  by  the 
k  letter  f,  iu  order  to  distinguish  it  more  fully  from  all 
the  other  vowels,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  practice  of  Ludolf, 
lsenberg,  Piccoloinini,  and  others.  However,  there  are  strong 
objections  to  this:  for  it  is  not  only  very  desirable  to  contiue 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  use  of  Latin  characters, 
but  the  ancient  and  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  e  is 
also  as  different  from  the  sound  we  wish  to  represent  as  that 
of  the  Latin  < .  Besides  this,  we  represent  the  same  sound  in 
the  vocalised  consonants  by  a  little  circle  (as  /,  r,  n),  and  so 
but  natural  to  transfer  this  mark  to  the  vowels.  Ac- 
cordingly we  take  the  letter  e,  which,  in  most  European  ortho- 
graphies ,  is  used  lor  an  indefinite  vowel ' ,  and  subscribe  the 
little  circle  to  it  (e).  Hereby  we  gain  the  advantage  that  we 
can  easily  provide  signs  for  those  cases  where  the  indefinite 
vowel  approaches  more  closely  to  any  of  the  common  vowels, 
by  subscribing  the  circle  to  them  (as  «,  /,  o,  u).  Such  a  case 
occurs,  e.  g. ,  in  the  Kanuri  or  Boruu  language,  where  Mr. 
Kolle-    finds  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  e  and  <<. 

[If  we  compare  herewith  the  vowel-system  of  the  English 
language  and  certain  dialectic  shades  of  vowels  in  other 
European  languages,  this  pyramid  of  the  vowels,  it  is  true, 
is  not  sufficient  for  their  complete  notation.  Jn  the  English 
language  a  new  degree  comes  in  between  the  top  of  the  py- 
ramid formed  by  the  pure  a,  and  the  first  row  from  it  viz. 
j.  It  will  not  be  useless  perhaps  to  add  some  observations 
on  this  point,  although  these  sounds  as  far  as  we  know  are 
not  developed  in  the  foreign  languages  which  form  our  spe- 
cial object,  and  it  would  therefore  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
■ettle   their  transcription. 

1  liurnouf,  Roger,  Endlicker,  1'cUrmann,  Edward*,  also  Biyp  and  Sckon 
and  others  write  i. 
*  In  bis   Grammar  of  the  livmu  or  Kanvri  Language.     London,  MM 


Iii  the  English  language  the  pure  full  a  has  almost  entirety 
;  l<.H'(l.  being  divided  into  two  sounds,  one  of  which  ap- 
pftMObes   to   c,    the   other   to    o\   both    still    hearing    traces   of 
their  origin,      This  applies  still  more   to  the  short  than  to  the 
long  sound.    Although  the  d  \n  father,  \alf,  demand, 

mint,  /"/'",  18  not  unf'requently  pronounced  pretty  full  and 
most  resembling  to  the  German  and  Italian  oj  yet  according  to 
others  the  most  approved  pronunciation  softens  its  sound  percep- 
tibly towards  e.  We  may  write  it  for  the  present  d.  Still  more 
decidedly    the    short  a  of  hat,  catch,    hat  mamj  takes 

the  same  direction.  On  the  other  side  it  is  well  known  bow 
nearly  the  a  in  water,  all,  broad,  fault,  approaches  to  o.  It  is 
more  open  i.  e.  it  is  nearer  to  the  a  than  the  French  o  is  in 
or,  encor*)  xonne.  Let  us  indicate  it  now  hy  a.  The  cor- 
responding short  sound  is  heard  in  what,  toaep,  as  well  as 
in  hot,  horrid,  and  is  more  open  than  o  in  the  French  vote, 
the  German  Gott.  On  the  same  degree  of  the  scale  as  the  sounds 
'/  and  a  we  lind  a  short  sound  in  the  middle  column  which 
leads  from  a  to  Q  and  >/ ,  viz.  the  vowel  in  b 
blood  a  sound  still  more  peculiar  to  the  English  language. 
We  might,  following  the  analogy  of  the  two  other  sounds 
of  this  row,  write  it  a,  but  we  prefer  the  simpler  nota- 
tion o.  Thus  we  get  as  a  new  row  peculiar  to  the  most 
approved  English  pronunciation  the   line  of  sounds  a   6 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  by  which  the 
vowel  system  is  influenced,  is  the  double  pronunciation  of  r. 
"When  this  letter  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  as 
a  dental  consonant  with  the  top  of  the  tongue  as  in  other 
languages.  When  it  closes  a  syllable  or  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant of  a  mute  vowel,  it  changes  its  nature  and  becomes 
a  vowel,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  ancient  In- 
dians looked  upon  their  r  as  a  vowel;  to  which  it  would  cor- 
pnd  exactly  if  it  were  not  pronounced  on  the  guttural  in- 
stead of  the  cerebral  point  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and 
the   soft   palate  are  put,   at  the  guttural  point,    into   a  slight 
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riding    vibration    without   friction.      The  dental    /■  thus   he- 
oomefl  a  guttural  rocalic  r,  which  in  our  system  may  l>c  ren- 
tccurately  l>y  r.     This  sound  appears  most  unblen- 
ded in  words  like/itr,  /•   .  8  .  •.  tteward,  tplen- 
Ajc.     The  same  sound  becomes  distinctly  perceptible,  like 
the    second    half  of   the   diphthongs    ir   er   ur   or   air  out   in 
words  like  year,  wear,  moor,  borne,  kite,  hot'/';  but  it  blends 
more  closely  with  the  vowels  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  at  at  or, 
M  iii  f,n\  war,                     .  becnase  a  a  ■•  are  formed  at  a  spot 
ice   of  its  own.     As  a  short  sound  it  appears 
only    in    mute    or   quite   unaccented   syllables  of  the   common 
ition  like  er  or  r,  as  in  waiter,  ttewatd.     When  such 
a   diphthong   is   followed  by  a  vowel,  /•   is  resolved   into  the 
-  .nam  r,  as  is  the  Sanskrit  r  in  r,  f.  i.  star,  starry;  abhor, 
abho                                       /,  which  are  pronounced:  star,    §i 

\bhdrent'.  n.     The  preceding  vowels  in  these 

combinations  have  no  distinct  qualification  of  long  or  short, 
but  must  be  considered  as  ambiguous,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
the  nasalized  vowels  i«  the  French  language;  yet  together 
with  /  they  always  form  a  long  sound,  being  a  diphthong. 
.uently  /  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the 
vowels  combined  with  it;  and  certain  vocalic  shades  are  pro- 
nounced only  before  f ;  f.  i.  o  in  or  is  more  closed  than  o, 

nuinuiKed  more  closed  than  cut;  and  even  er  and 
;>r  in  .  four  seem  to  be  pronounced  somewhat  more  open 

than  and  no,  not  distinctly  enough,  it  is  true, 

to  take  notice  of. 

In    th-     French    language   also   the   pure   a  not  unfrequently 
inclit  ids   an    altered    pronunciation.      In    Paris,  femme 

it  has  clearly  a  sharper  sound;  and  in  common  language  a 
is  often  heard  instead  of  a  in  PtPMf  and  others,  and  d  in- 
in  pas  and  others.  In  Germany  also:  a  is  a 
provincial  pronunciation,  as  in  Prussia  proper  /  4et  is 
spoken  instead  of  Femtcr,  whilst  a  ami  4  are  frequently 
heard  in   the  common   Saxon   dialeet.      In   the    south   of  ( 
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man]   •    i-  decidedly  distinct  from  e or  «',   f.  '■  in  Bptt,  Si 

by  the  side  o(  hii .  I'iUm  &G.  On  the  contrary  people  bom 
in  Berlin  do  not  distinguish  i  or  <■  from  <■,  but  pronounce  "•."', 
bften  instead  of  icgr,  Aw. 

rhese  remarks  will  suffice  to  explain  the  following  table,  into 
the  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  though  they 
may   perhaps  imply  some  slight  deviation   from  what  has  been 
received  hitherto;  we  add  a  few  examples  of  pronunciation. 
English. 
d(a)(ir 
f'i)'i(<"') 


?  -  $r 
I    i   ir 


"  -    a  a  ar 

I  <>      u      W 


or 


u 


9  -  pr 

r.  W 


ur 


u     fQSi 

(I 

niiinjht 

ar  lift ni 

0 

ir  hat,  hot 

a    hat 

(ti- 
ll o 

war 

,        In, ill 

" 

note 

<■       iliiti 

or 

borne 

ivear 

u 

hoot 

i     heat 

u 

hiiail 

i     hit 

III 

moor 

ir  year 

d    hut 

or  Jar 

French 

' 

G 

crman. 

dad 

d 

a 

(d)(d)-'-- 
e     - 

O    0 

t  do 

p 

" 

(")  00 

-      Q 

o  Co) 

%     i.    -  a  ii 

u    ii    - 

t 

1 

a 

.'/ 

u     ii 

d    inul: 

(> 

nn 

d 

That 

0 

Sonde 

a    mat 

(> 

peu 

a 

hat 

0 

Mond 

d    an 

II 

sslr 

i' 

Bern 

u 

!>"' 

'.! 

8UH 

ij 

jitt 

II 

Kutti- 

■  tie 

<) 

cor 

;■ 

WVh 

ij    lin 

o 

vote 

i 

in  li- 

e  epee 

i     rime 

6 

0 

on 

cone 

i 
ii 

mit 
Hornet 

ur 

u 

u 

towrd 
totirds 

§ 

Komg 

Thu'r 

a   heurtcr 

!?. 

ili'iri 

If  we  leave  out  of  question  the  prosodial  length,   the   com- 
plete pyramid  of  the  European  vowels  may  thus  be  traced: 
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But  wo  have  already  observed  that  this  accurate  subdivision 
ol  vowels  in  our  European  languages  needs  not  be  applied  to 
foreign  languages.  It  would  oven  be  practically  inconvenient 
to  look  for  and  to  denote  racfc  subdivisions,  instead  of  ranging 
then,  whore  they  may  exist,  under  the  more  general  h 
—  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  offence  to  the  linguistic 
feeling.  We  should  therefore  not  hesitate  to  reduce  o\on- 
tually  the  above  pyramid  to  the  simpler  one  without  the 
ooad  row,  by  the  following  parallelisms: 


English. 

Freneh. 

German. 

a 

\  In  art 

male 

That 

a 

hat 

mal 

hat 

— 

an 

— 

— 

Hre 

Bar 

nette 

— 

lin 

— 

katt  ■ 

epe'e 

W'rl, 

heat,  y- 

mir 

i 

hit 

rit> 

ni  it 

— 

— 

hut. 

heurter 

H">rner 

Q 

— 

un 

— 

— 

l»  >' 

Komg 

u 

— 

77,/ 

u 

— 

sur 

diirr 

//</.  war 

cor 

— 

what.,  hot 

rote 

Son 

o 

— 

on 

— 

<} 

note,  borne 

cone 

MmmI 

u 

oor 

sounl 

:iiit 

it 

Wood 

sourde 

A< 

We  pass  to  another  question  respecting  the  vowels  and  ask: 
what  is  the  position   of  the  Hnssian  "hard"    •   bi,  the  Polish 
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D  "in   -\M.iii'r     W'r  have   to  answer  it  so  much  the  more 
bhli    \  >'\\  <  I    app.-ars   al>o    in   many   Other  eastern    hnflWJPgl 

'I'll,  rowel  |  takes  tlic  middle  between  i  and  i'.  I'll*'  phy- 
siological reason  is  that  in  forming  tin  i,  the  lips  .uc  broftd, 
tin-  tongue  slightly  elevated  and  stretched  out,  whilst,  in 
forming  the  m  the  lips  arc  round  and  put  forwards,  the 
tongue  drawn  kick  in  itself,  so  that  in  the  forepart  of  the 
mouth  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  diameter  of  which  is  gr< 
than  its  entrance  and  issue;  which  is  the  reason  of  the  hollow 
sound  of  this  vowel.  In  forming  the  ■?/,  the  lips  have  the 
position  of  the  ?/,  the  tongue  the  position  of  the  /.  S«.  we 
are  right  in  saying  that  u  takes  the  middle  between  i  and  ». 
But  it  is  on  the  other  hand  evident,  that  there  must  exist 
still  anot  her  middle  which  has  the  same  right  to  be  counted 
as  a  peculiar  sound.  For  we  may  form  a  vowel  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  lips  take  the  broad  position  of  the  /,  and 
the  tongue  is  withdrawn  as  in  the  u.  This  is  the  vowel 
which  is  c;dled  in  the  Slavonic  languages  the  hard  /,  the  _>/>// 
bi  of  the  Russians,  which  we  write  {. 

The  origin  however  of  this  sound  is,  according  to  my  opi- 
nion, not  in  the  Slavonic,  but  in  the  Tataric  languages,  where 
we  find  it  in  the  Turkish,  Turkmenic,  Yakutic,  and  other 
cognate  languages.  Here  this  vowel  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  so  called  harmonic  vowel  system ,  whose  peculiar  arrai. 
ment  demanded   it  as  a  necessary   complement1.     Vestiges  of 


1  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  this  question,  we  remark  only, 
that  the  distinction  of  the  lower  and  darker  vowels  a  o  u  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  sharper  and  clearer  vowels  e  g  u  »  on  the  other,  exists  in  all  lan- 
guages and  manifests  itself  in  different  ways.  The  same  opposition  however 
is  of  much  greater  influence  in  those  languages,  where  it  forms,  as  in  the 
Mantschu,  Mongolian,  Kalmnki,  Turkish,  Jakutic,  lliui'.nian,  Finnic  and 
others,  the  basis  of  the  "vocalic  harmony."  There  the  three  "hard"  vowi -Is 
a  o  v.  which  are  pronounced  in  withdrawing  the  tiaigue,  correspond  to  tin- 
opposite  "soft"  vowels  e  g  u,  which  are  pronounced  in  stretching  oul  tin- 
tongue.  The  fourth  "soft"  vowel  i  would  have  no  corresponding  "hard" 
vowel,  if  it  were  not  the  vowel  t,  which   is  formed  in    drawing  back  the 


it  are  even  found  in  the  Dravidic  languages  of  India.    Although 
there  are  intermediate  vowels  !u  •  and  /.   it    there  are 

between  a  and  .".  a  and  i.  <>  and  k,  all  these  languages  have 
taken  up  only  the  one  vowel  /,  beeaoM  due  N  the  most  distinct 
vowel  of  the  column  and  the  only  one  they  wanted  for  their 
parallelism  of  vowels.  There  is  however  at  least  one  langc 
known  tome,  which  makes  nse  also  of  a  second  vowel  of  tin- 
a  —  /  column,  viz.  the  one  which  corresponds  to  ;>,  as  i  cor- 
iadfl  to  //.  The  Ku manic  or  Wallaehian  language,  as 
Bpoken  north  of  the  Danube,  distinguishes  a  lower  and  a 
>lwu  :  1  of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  place  left 

open  for  it  in  our  system. 

W  •  should  like  to  keep  for  the  sharper  sound  the  Polish 
writ;  Hut   this  sign  is  already  generally  received  for  the 

vowel  of  the  palatals,  and  moreover  would  not  be  fit  to 
form  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  the  deeper  sound  of  the 
Rumanic  language  by  taking  a  diacritical  mark,  because  this 
mark  ought  to  be  added  below  where  the  space  is  occupied 
by  the  tail  of  the  letter.  No  doubt,  the  basis  of  the  sharper 
sound  must  be  t,  of  the  deeper  sound  e.  They  demand  a 
common  diacritical  mark,  different  from  those,  which  are  al- 
ready in  use  for  other  purposes  (t  e  e  e).  We  regret  not  to 
find  any  symbol  already  adopted  and  therefore  propose  as  a 
clear  and  eo&vn  nient  sign  for  handwriting  t<»  put  the  angle 
below  i 

The  vowel -pyramid  of  our  system  takes  in  consequence 
the  following  form,  where  the  new  \<»wels  t  e  may  be  put 
with  the  same  propriety  on  the  e—i  side  or  on  the  o — //  rida 

a 
e      e       o      o  or  e      o      c      o 

»  **  n  t  u  i         u 

iiih!  .iiud     broad     fund 

Tongue:     forward  hack     forward    back  forward  forward    back      back 


ie  as   far  as  the  palatal  point    in    the   middle    <^f   Um  kaid    roof  nf  the 
palate.    Now  there  is  a  regular  correspondence  between  a  o  u  %  and  I  f  f  i 
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In  most  of  tho  European  languages  tho  "soft"  vowols  of 
1  he  middle  have  supplanted  tho  "hard1'  ones.  In  the  Rumanic 
language  the  contrary  has  taken  place,  and  in  tho  Slavonic 
also  no  0  or  p  has  hcen  received,  but  only  /,  as  the  following 
comparison  show 

German.  Rn  manic.  Polish.  Russian. 

a  <<                         a  a 

e.e   o     o  e     e     o               e     -    o  e.e   -     o 

i         a       a  i         i         a  i        i        u  i        i        u 

In  the  languages  however  of  the  Turks  and  Jafcntp  the  pa- 
rallelism of  the  "vowel -harmony"  has  called  forth  the  two 
forms  between  i  and  «,  viz.  /  and  y.  The  deeper  sound  e  has 
not  been  received:  it  would  have  boon  the  most  perfect 
responding  "hard"  vowel  to  the  "soft"  one  e.  But  it  has 
been  io  this  reaped  supplanted  by  its  nearest  neighbour  '/. 
which  in  reality  is  neither  "hard"  nor  „soft",  or  both  together. 
The  parallelism  became  (a) 

hard:     a     o     u     i       .  ,     r    e.     o     u     i 

c       instead  of    '  \ 

soft:       e     g    u    i  e    g    u    t 

or  according   to   our  pyramidal   arrangement  the  Turkish  and 

Vakntic  vowels  are 

e     M    o    o         instead  of         e     e    6    o 
i        i  u        u  i        i  u       v 

It  wonld  be  interesting  to  know,  if  there  is  no  cognate  lan- 
guage, where  this  last  form  of  vowel  harmony  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

Similar,  but  not  to  be  confounded,  is  another  formation  of 
vowels  which  one  might  call  Gutturalisation.  In  no  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  1  know,  this  formation  has  been  independently 
organized  as  a  peculiar  part  of  the  vowel  system.  But  it 
has  got  a  secondary  influence  in  the  Semitic  languages,  espe- 
cially in  the  Arabic. 
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In  tunning  tin-  /,  the  middle  tongue  is  lifted  up  to  the  palatal 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  bard  roof  of  the  palate;  from  this  point 
forward    it  slopes   down  almofi  udicularly  so  as  to  leave 

a  cavity  between  this  point  and  the  teeth.  We  may  however 
also  pronounce  an  i  in  lifting  up  the  tongue  only  to  the  deep'  r 
guttural  point  near  the  velum  palati,  and  in  pressing  down 
the  whole  middle  part  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
between  the  concave  and  lengthened  tongue  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  This  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  different  from 
the  shortened  shape  of  it  in  forming  the  /.  The  tone  of  the 
vowel  becomes  generally  somewhat  deeper  then  the  tone  of 
the  ordinary  U  The  change  of  formation  and  sounding  is  less 
in  the  other  vowels  and  almost  none  in  uttering  the  o,  be- 
cause also  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  is  formed 
at  the  deeper  guttural  point.  Again  the  vowel  </,  which  is 
formed  beyond  the  guttural  point  in  the  larynx  itself,  can  not 
be  pronounced  purely  with  the  same  guttural  motion  of  the 
tongue;  it  approaches  perceptibly  in  its  pronunciation  to  the  p. 

In  the  Arabic  language  this  "gutturalisation"  of  the  vowels 
is  distinctly  heard  after  and  in  consequence  of,  certain  con- 
sonants. The  Arabic  Orthoepists  call  this  pronunciation  the 
"thick"'  or  "fat"  one,  the  modern  Grammarians  use  to  call 
it  the  "emphatic"  pronunciation.  It  is  very  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  deep  guttural  consonants,  which  are  with  pre- 
dilection developed  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and  besides 
with  the  four  Unguals,  viz.  K  ;  q,  %  /,  J(7)  d  §  z,  sometimes 
also  with  /  and  r;  it  is  not  connected,  and  could  not  be,  with 
'  and  It,  which  are  formed  behind  the  deep  guttural  point  in 
the  larynx,  nor  with  /.-,  which,  as  well  as  i  if  y  and  all  the 
pronounced  before  the  same  deep  guttural  point.  But 
it  strikes  us  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  languages,  that 
this  gutturalisation  of  the  vowels  takes  place  after  the  four 
letters  d(t)  §  »  .-,  which  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  "closed"  letters,  meaning  the  cavity-letters,  and 
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by  the  modern  Linguists  conventionally,  though  rery  improperly, 
the  "lingual"  letters.    They  are  principally  distinguished  from 

the  dental  litters  </  o  I  I  by  the  eirennistanee  that  in  pro- 
nouncing them  with  the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  the  throat  is 
contemporaneously  narrowed  at  the  deep  guttural  point,  as  if 
one  of  these  gutturals  was  to  be  ttttered.  This  movement  of 
the  throat  not  only  causes  a  somewhat  different  position  of 
the  forepart  of  the  tongue  from  the  dental  position,  but  it 
imparts  to  them  also  the  thick  emphatic  sound,  which  they 
transmit  to  the  following  vowels  in  gotturalising  them.  In 
the  same  way  also  /  and  /•  may  be  pronounced  (as  well  a 
although  it  is  not  mentioned),  if  they  are  preceded  by  a  lin- 
gual  consonant   without    an   intervening  vowel.      In    the   word 

iJUt  Allah  the  I  after  a  and  u  is  always  and  by  law  of  the 
orthoepists  pronounced  emphatically.  It  is  in  this  case  no 
other  letter  then  the  Slavonic  "hard"'  /,  the  Polish  1,  which 
in  consequence  is  to  be  written  in  our  system  I. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  " thick "  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  in  the  Semitic  languages  proceeds  really  from  the  con- 
sonants and  has  therefore  no  linguistic  value  in  itself,  because 
this  vocalic  tone  appears  exclusively  after  the  said  consonants 
which,  on  their  part,  keep  their  peculiar  pronunciation  even 
if  they  close  a  word  or  are  followed  immediately  by  another 
consonant.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  we  have  also  in  our 
transcription,  as  in  the  indigenous  writing,  not  to  express  the 
gutturalisation,  either  in  the  vowels,  or  in  the  guttural  con- 
sonants, but  only  in  the  lingual  consonants  d(t)  d  s  z  and  in 
the  Slavonic  _?•] 

Finally ,  the  clear  vowels  are  further  capable  of  a  peculiar 
alteration,  that  of  nasalisation.  This  is  produced  not  by  closing 
nor  even  by  narrowing  the  canal  of  the  mouth ,  but  by  simul- 
taneously opening  the  canal  of  the  nose.  There  is  no  conso- 
nantal element  brought  into  play  (although  the  nasalisation  is 
mostly  caused   by  the  dropping  of  a  nasal   consonant),  but  it 
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is  an  alteration  entirely  within  the  vowel.  As  such  it  has  been 
rightly  understood  by  the  Indian  Grammarians,  who  express 
the  nasalisation  (anusv.lra)  by  a  vowel-like  sign,  namely,  by 
placing  a  dot  over  the  letter  For  the  European  alphabet,  we 
choose  the  sign  "  placed  over  the  vowel1,  as  the  dot  would 
be  inconvenient  in  the  case  of  the  *',  and  write  — 
a,  e,  r,  o,  m,  </,  //:    i,  e   etc. 

The  length  of  vowels  is  not  expressed  by  the  Greek  sign  *, 
but  by  the  line  used  in  Latin  prosody,  which  requires  less 
space,  and  is  more  easily  combined  with  the  accent  a,  a,  /, 
and  so  on.  The  shortness,  if  required  to  be  specially  ex- 
pressed, is  likewise,  as  in  prosody,  marked  by  ~,  «,  <r,  ?",  etc. 

A  complete  and  accurate  theory  of  transcription  would  re- 
quire a  distinction  of  diphthongs ,  as  such,  since  two  vowels 
united  by  accent  into  one  syllable  are  pronounced  otherwise 
than  when  placed  unconnectedly  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
and  forming  tn-o  syllables;  the  German  word  Mai  having  a  dif- 
ferend  sound  from  that  of  the  Italian  mm.  Where  it  is  necesary, 
the  ordinary  mark  of  diaeresis  may  be  imployed  to  indicate 
the  separation,  as  mat.  Practice,  however,  seems  in  most 
languages  not  to  require  any  distinction. 


B.    The  System  of  Consonants. 

On  the  Division  of  Consonants. 

The  Consonants  may  be  divided  on  different  principles.  Two 
principles  of  division,  however,  are  prevalent,  and  will  therefore 
be  here  adopted:  although  the  exact  place  of  every  sound  in 
the  pbyuologioal  system  can  renll  only  from  a  minute  inquiry 
into  all  its  qualities. 


1  The  same  mark  has  occasionally  been  employed  by  Hurnouf  iu  bis  Com- 
mentaire  tur  le   Yaqna  (p.  cxxin,  p.  XL,  tableau). 

E2 
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The  first  and  most  important  division  is  that  determined  by 
the  jhirr  in  the  mouth  where  the  sounds  are  formed.  The  breath 
which  forms  the  sounds  issues  from  the  larynx  into  the  mouth, 
and  is  here  modified  in  a  manifold  manner,  until  it  passes  the 
outward  gate  of  the  lips.  Thus  the  breath  on  its  way  ran  be 
stopped  in  various  places  either  bj  the  lips  or  by  the  tongue. 
We  are  accustomed  in  our  languages,  like  the  Greeka  and  Eto- 
mans,  to  distinguish  three  such  stoppings,  and  thus  to  divide 
the  consonants  into  three  classes,  guttural*,  dentals,  and  labials, 
according  as  they  are  formed  in  the  throat,  at  the  teeth,  or 
with  the  lips. 

There  is  another  essential  difference  in  the  pronunciation,  in 
as  far  as  either  the  mouth  at  the  above-mentioned  places  is 
completely  closed  and  reopened,  or  the  passage  of  the  breath 
is  only  narrowed  without  its  stream  being  entirely  interrupted 
by  closing  the  organs.  The  consonants  formed  by  the  first 
process  we  call  explosive  or  divisible  (diculuae),  because  the 
moment  of  contact  divides  the  sound  into  two  parts, 1  the  others 
fricative,  from  their  sound  being  determined  by  friction,  or  con- 
tinuous (continuae)  because  this  friction  is  not  interrupted  by  any 

1  It  will,  on  examination,  soon  appear  that  we  often  pronounce  only  half 
of  a  consonant,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  nasal  consonant  meets 
another  explosive  letter  of  the  same  local  class.  The  full  pronunciation  of 
an  explosive  letter  requires  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  organ.  In  anda 
we  close  the  mouth  with  n  and  open  it  with  d,  the  reverse  in  adna,  pro- 
nouncing thus  only  half  the  n  and  half  the  d,  whilst  in  ana  and  ada  we  pro- 
nounce the  whole  of  n  and  the  whole  of  d  respectively;  the  same  in  ampa 
and  afika,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  decided  mistake,  to  reckon  m  and  n  among 
the  consonanles  continuae;  for  in  mr  and  n  it  is  only  the  vowel-element  in- 
herent in  the  first  half,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure,  whilst  in  all 
the  continuous  consonants  it  is  the  consonantal  element  (the  friction}  which 
must  be  continued,  as  in  f,  v,  s,  t.  When  in  a  final  m  we  do  not  reopen 
the  mouth,  we  pronounce  only  half  an  m,  not  a  whole  one.  The  complete 
consonant  is  best  perceived  when  placed  between  two  vowels.  It  is  evident 
that  in  ama  closing  and  opening  are  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  m, 
as  in  aba  to  that  of  b.  This  has  been  correctly  understood  by  the  Indian 
grammarians. 
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closing  of  the  organs.     The  sounds  r  and  I  participate  of  both 
qualities,  being  continuous,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  by  a 
■t,  which  is  vibrating  in  r,  and  partial  in  /. 
We  are  thus  enabled   to  give  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
most  generally  known  simple  consonantal  sounds. 


The  Simple  Consonants  in  the  European  Alphabets. 


j    explosivae 
or 

di  viduae. 

Glltt  U-l   •■'■  rt       Un.      nasaL 


ale: 


Denta-1 
les       J 

Labia-] 
les        l 


k    Gex.g    Her.ng 


m 


fricativae  or  continuae. 

forti*.  lents.  semivoc. 

Ger.    ch,  h      Mod.  Or.  y  G*Tj 

fEngl  sk  Fr.   j 

,  sharp    8  Fr.    Z 

lEngi.^/i(-in)    Engi.  fA(-ine) 

/  Engl.    V  Engine 


ancipites. 


gnu.  r 


dent,  r      I 


Upon  ichat  Principles  are  these  Sounds  to  be  rendered 
in  a   General  Alphabet. 

Of  these  sounds  only  1 1 ,  viz.  k,  li,  t,  </,  n,  r,  I,  p,  b}  m,  /, 
have  one  and  the  same  universally  acknowledged  value  in  the 
European  alphabets,  putting  aside  a  few  minor  differences.  The 
others  require  to  be  specially  defined.  Even  among  these  the 
simp.  m<l  w  are  already  so  generally  intro- 

duced into  linguistic  booln  in  the  value  indicated  above,  that 
Iv  use  them  without  further  discussion. 

We  meet   with  some  difficulty,  however,  with  respect  to  the 

sounds  of  the  German   /w,  cfi ,  and  /,  the  French  j  and  eh  (or 

lish  »A),  the  English  sharp  and  soft  t/t,  the  Modern  Greek  r, 

and  the  guttural  r.     These  nine  sounds  have  been  represented 

in  linguist ie  books  by  various  means. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  common  way  of  writing  them  will 
be  evident,  when  we  refer  to  the  principles  upon  which  e\ 
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alphabet,  aiming  at  general  application,  must  be  grounded,  and 
which  :uv  essentially  as  follows:   — 

I.  Every  simple  sound  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  single  sign. 
This  excludes  the  combinations  ng,  ch,  t/i. 

II.  Different  sounds  are  not  to  be  exjyrcssed  by  one  and  the  same 
sign;  contrary  to  which  principle  eh,  j,  th  have  been  each  used 
with  a  double  value. 

III.  Explosive  letters  are  not  to  be  used  to  express  fricative 
sounds,  and  vice  vwed.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple  characters 
(bases)  must  form  a  separate  series  in  each  of  the  two  great 
divisions;  if  not,  inextricable  confusion  will  inevitably  arise. 

If,  then,  we  look  for  signs  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
sounds  above  indicated,  so  as  not  to  violate  these  most  impor- 
tant principles,  we  shall  find  the  choice  of  letters  more  cir- 
cumscribed than  it  would  at  first  appear. 

German  ng. 
In  German  and  in  English  (as  for  instance,  Germ,  enge,  Engl. 
singing)  ng  expresses  the  guttural  n  l,  for  which  linguistic  use 
has  very  generally  adopted  n,  particularly  in  transcribing  the 
Sanskrit.  It  is  evident  that  n  must  remain  the  basis,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  introducing  any  fresh  diacritical  sign. 

Guttural  r. 
The  guttural  r  differs  from  the  usual  dental  r,  in  as  much 
as  the  velum  palati  is  put  in  vibration  instead  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  often  thus  pronounced  in  different  dialects  of  the 
German,  French,  and  other  languages.  The  point  over  the 
letter  marking  already  the  guttural  pronunciation  of  ?i,  no 
other  diacritical  sign  will  be  chosen  for  the  same  purpose  in  r. 
We  write  it,  therefore,  r. 


1  In  most  other  languages,  as  in  Sanskrit,  it  appears  only  before  other  gut- 
turals; Indian  scholars,  therefore,  do  not  generally  distinguish  it  from  the 
dental  n. 
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German  j. 
The  German  j  is  the  semi -vowel  which,  in  English  (.year, 
yes),   and  sometimes  also   in  French  (Mayence,   Ba/yonne),  is 
expressed  by  y.      Following  these  precedents  and  the  use  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  linguistic  books,  we  likewise  express  it  by  y. 

German  ch. 

The  German  eh  in  Lichen  is  known  to  be  the  fricative  sound, 
which  arises  from  the  throat  not  being  closed  at  the  guttural 
point  (which  would  give  k) ,  but  only  narrowed,  so  that  the 
strong  and  continuous  breath  produces  a  friction,  such  as  is 
heard  at  the  teeth  in  *,  and  at  the  lips  in  /.  The  English, 
French,  and  Italians,  do  not  know  the  sound  at  all;  in  the 
Spanish  language  it  is  marked  by  j  or  x.  In  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages (Hebrew  n,  Arabic  £)  it  is  very  frequent.  Of  Euro- 
pean alphabets  only  the  Spanish  and  the  Greek  have  a  single 
r  for  this  simple  sound.  The  Latin  language  did  not  know 
the  sound,  and  therefore  did  not  express  it.  The  signs  hitherto 
used  by  linguistic  scholars,  ch,  kh,  qh,  k,  x,  are  in  opposition 
to  the  inviolable  principle  that  fricative  sounds  must  not  be 
represented  by  explosive  bases,  such  as  c,  k,  q  (above  No.  III.), 
or  are  altogether  improper,  like  x.  The  nearest  applicable  fri- 
cative basis  would  be  h.  But  it  will  appear  from  the  sequel 
that  this  sign  would  be  used  for  six  different  sounds,  if  we 
do  not  confine  it  strictly  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  an  appropriate  sign  for  this  sound  is  therefore  great, 
and  has  long  been  felt  We  possess  one,  however,  in  a  Euro- 
pean alphabet,  namely,  the  Greek,  which  is  almost  as  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Latin.  From  this  it  has  been  adopted  into 
the  Russian  alphabet;  and  the  Spanish  x  owes  its  pronuncia- 
tion, probably,  rather  to  the  Greek  ^,  than  to  the  Latin  x. 
The  want  of  a  new  sign,  which  of  course  could  not  be  sup- 
plied from  an  Oriental  alphabet,  had  already  caused  Volney 
to  propose  the  Greek  \  in  his  alphabet  of  1795,  and,  after  the 
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mistaken  experiment  of  substituting  £,  to  reproduce  it  in  his 
last  alphabet  of  1818.  Xbfl  lame  sign  is  used  by  J»h.  Miillcr\ 
Rapp*,  Butuen*)  and  others. 

\V<  therefore  consider  it  not  only  as  an  essentia]  advantage, 
but  even  as  the  only  means  of  solving  all  difficulties,  to  follow 
these  precedents,  and  to  receive  the  Greek  jr  as  the  represen- 
tative of  this  sound  in  the  general  alphabet  Of  the  soft  sound, 
which  corresponds  with  the  strong,  we  shall  have  to  speak  below. 

English  */i,  French  ch}  German  sch. 
For  the  rushing  sound  of  the  English  sh  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  propose  a  new  basis,  and  to  borrow  it,  if  necessary, 
from  the  Greek  alphabet,  if  any  such  existed.  But  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  this  sound;  and  we  must 
avoid  recurring  to  the  Oriental,  or  even  the  Russian  alphabet, 
as  few  persons  could  be  expected  to  follow  us  so  far.  Our 
only  resource,  therefore,  is  to  content  ourselves  with  the  near- 
est basis  «,  and  to  qualify  this  by  a  diacritical  mark.  This 
has  been  done,  moreover,  by  all  those  that  sought  a  single 
sign  for  this  simple  sound,  except  by  Volney,  who  first  pro- 
posed a  newly  invented  sign  V,  and  afterwards  preferred  /", 
viz.  the  inverted  j.  Some  used  s  or  §.  More  generally  s  has 
been  adopted,  from  the  precedent  of  Bopp,  who  has  used  it 
since  1833.  Others  have  preserved  the  combination  sh,  which 
not  only  offends  against  the  simplicity  of  the  sound,  but  has 
produced  also  the  incorrect  impression ,  that  the  rushing  sound 
implied  a  stronger  breath  than  the  common  s.  We  should 
adopt  Bopp's  «,  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  precedent 
and  its  reception  by  his  school,  if  it  were  not  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  spiritus  asper  is,  like  h,  a  sign  of  aspiration, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  h%  #,  (f  etc.  (see  below),  one  ought  to 

1  Ilandbuch  der  Physiologie,  vol.  n.  (1837),  pp.237,  238. 

1  Physiologie  der  Sprache,  p.  65 

•  Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  "Weltgeschichte,  vol.  i. 
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suppose  an  augmentation  of  the  breathing  of  the  s.  This  is 
not  the  case.  It  would  ho,  therefore,  introducing  a  new  meaning 
of  the  spiritus  asper,  used  only  in  this  single  case.  Nor  can 
since  the  accent  indicates  the  palatal  series  (see 
below),  and  the  single  precedent  of  I  used  by  Schleiermacher 
has  hitherto  found  no  imitation. 

\\  i  propose  to  write  #",  using  a  sign  which  we  find  already 
in  constant  and  general  use  in  the  Serbian  and  modern  Bohe- 
mian alphabets. 

French  j. 

This  letter  is  the  soft  and  vocalised  sound,  which  corresponds 
to  the  strong  French  ch  (German  sch),  and  stands  exactly  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  French  a  to  the  strong  8.  Volney 
retained  the  French  /,  which  we  cannot  use  any  more  than 
.7/,  which  has  been  introduced  by  others.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  parallelism  with  our  s  for  French  ch 
requires  a  soft  i  for  French  /.  Following  the  same  analogy, 
the  Serbians  likewise  write  z. 

English  strong  th. 

The  English  th '  offers  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  the 
German  ch.  It  is  a  Uttera  friealira  or  continua,  and  must  not, 
therefore,  have  the  explosive  letter  t,  for  its  basis.  The  only 
Latin  character  of  the  fricative  division,  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  is  «,  and,  for  the  soft  sound,  r.  Both,  however, 
have  been  aln  ;i<l\  ;q  plied  each  to  two  uses,  and  would  besides 
have  the  disadvantage  of  favouring  the  tendency,  common  to 
most  European  nations,  to  substitute  the  usual  dental  «  for  the 
peculiar  lisping  sound.  In  this  case,  also,  it  will  soon  (when 
use   shall    have   overcome   the   first-felt    apprehension)    be   ac- 


1  The  same  lisping  sound  exists  in  the  Arabic  and  many  other  languages, 
inclnding  several  African  tongues. 
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knowledged  as  an  advantage,  if,  instead  of  s  with  a  diacritical 
sign,  we  adopt  the  universally  known  Greek  character  0  as  a 
new  and  origins]  basis.  Nor  is  it  without  precedent,  0  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose  by  many,  among  whom  we  may 
again  mention   Volney  (17D5)  and  Fleischer  (1831). 

The  soft  EngUah  th .  and  the  Modem  Greek  y. 

The  sound  of  the  soft  English  th  (fhi/ic,  thou)  appears  alM 
in  the  Danish  d  and  in  the  modern  Greek  d;  the  soft  guttural 
corresponding  to  the  strong  German  ch  presents  itself  in  the 
modern  Greek  y.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  be  a  real 
advantage  if  we  find  other  bases  for  these  soft  sounds  than 
X  and  ^,  as  ;  differs  from  s,  z  from  a,  v  from  /.  Yielding  to 
this  conviction  we  mark  the  corresponding  soft  sounds  simi- 
larly by  the  Greek  letters  y  and  d1,  the  more  so  as  we  have 
already  before  us  the  weighty  precedent  of  Fleischer  (1831). 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  evident  and  serious  difficulty,  that 
by  the  reception  of  some  Greek  characters,  the  generally  required 
confinement  to  the  Roman  alphabet  suffers  an  exception;  and 
we  foresee  that  many  who  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
great  importance  of  the  organic  laws  of  the  alphabet,  may  be 
shocked  at  first.  A  further  consideration  will,  however,  soon 
make  it  evident,  that  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  fricative  sounds  and  letters,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  all  languages  to  transform  the  explosive  into  fricative  sounds2, 
have  rendered  the  disproportion  between  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  sounds,  with  respect  to  their  graphic  representation, 
already  so  great  that  an  essential  and  lasting  remedy  is  abso- 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  neither  did  /  and  #  originally  signify  the 
fricative  sounds  substituted  in  a  later  time,  but  the  aspirates  AA  and  iA.  The 
epoch  of  the  altered  pronunciation  of  /,  />,  and  <f ,  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined, but  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  alteration  of  y  and  J, 
whilst  ,3  seems  to  have  approached  latin  r  in  still  earlier  times. 

3  Instances  of  this  tendency  are  generally  known  from  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages.   See  also  below,  where  the  Palatals  are  considered. 
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lutely  required.  There  are,  indeed,  eight  bases  for  the  above 
d  nine  explosive  sounds,  and  only  six  for  the  twelve  fri- 
cative sounds.  An  augmentation  of  the  latter  by  introducing 
the  Greek  signs  j(,  /,  Q  and  J,  is  consequently  almost  unavoi- 
dable; and  their  absolute  necessity  will  soon  be  still  more 
evident  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Asiatic  sounds  in  ad- 
dition to  the  European. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  give  the  following  tableau  of  the 
European  sounds: 

Alphabet  of  the  European  Consonantal  System. 


ej-plotittr  or  ditidua. 
fortis.        lenis.       nasalis. 

Guttu  rales    k  g  n 


Dental  es         t  d         n 


Labiales       \  p         b         m     f 


fricatita  or  continual.  ancxp'iles. 

fortis.  lcnis.  stmivo -. 

x h      r        y 


8 

8 

Z 

e 

9 

r   I 


Enlargement  of  the  Alphabet  by  the  Addition  of  the  Foreign  Sou 
of  Oriental  Languages. 

The  Asiatic-  languages,  especially  the  Indian  and  the  Arabic, 
possess,  besides  the  sounds  hitherto  considered,  others,  which 
hardU  exist  at  all  in  European  languages,  or  at  least  are  only 
fully  developed  in  Asiatic  languages,  and,  therefore,  can  only 
find  their  proper  position  in  a  more  comprehensive  system.  In- 
stead of  the  three  European  classes,  we  must  distinguish  a 
which  we  shall  now  consider  separately. 


I.    The  Faucal  Class. 

h 
We  are  accustomed  to  reckon  h  among  the  gutturals.     It  is 
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easily  observed,  however,  that  we  pronounce  this  sound  behind 
t ho  guttural  point,  immediately  at  the  larynx.  When  pronoun- 
ced so  softly  as  to  be  vocalised,  /.  e.  so  as  to  imply  •  vowel 
6ound  produced  in  the  larynx  (as  with   ..  )  the  friction 

ceases  to  be  audible,  and  only  the  vowel  element  is  heard. 
This  vocalised  consonantal  breathing,  is,  therefore,  not  pecu- 
liarly marked  in  any  language,  h  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
unvocalised  strong  fricatives. 

■ 
Arabic  I,  Hebrew  k,  Sanskrit  ^f,  Greek  spiritus  lenis. 

By  closing  the  throat  and  then  opening  it  to  pronounce  a  vowel, 
we  produce  the  slight  explosive  sound  which  in  the  Eastern 
languages  is  marked  separately,  but  not  in  the  European,  except 
in  the  Greek.  We  perceive  it  distinctly  between  two  vowels 
which  following  each  other  are  pronounced  separately,  as  in 
the  Italian  sard  'a  casa,  the  English  go  'over,  the  German  See- 
'adler,;  or  even  after  consonants  when  trying  to  distinguish, 
in  German,  mein  'Eid  (my  oath)  from  Meineid  (perjury),  or 
Fisch-'art  (fish  species)  from  Fischart  (a  name),  &c.  We  indi- 
cate this  sound,  when  necessary,  by  the  mark  ',  like  the  Greeks. 

Arabic  ?,  lain. 
The  slight  sound  just  described  can  be  pronounced  hard  by  a 
stronger  explosion  almost  at  the  same  point  of  the  throat.  Thus 
arises  the  sound  which  the  Arabs  write  p.1  We  find  it  expressed 
by  scholars  generally  by  placing  a  diacritical  sign  over  the  fol- 
lowing vowel,  «,  a,  a,  «,  a;  sometimes  below,  a.  This  method 
would  suppose ,  from  the  analogy  of  all  systems  of  writing,  that 
the  p  were  only  an  indication  of  a  change  in  the  vowel.  It  is, 
however,  a  full  consonant,  preceding  the  vowel.    We  indicate 


1  See  on  the  accurate  pronunciation  of  this  and  the  other  Arabic  sounds 
my  dissertation:  Ueber  die  Aussprache  und  die  Umschrifl  der  Arabischen 
Laute,  in  the  Transact,  of  the  R.  Acad,  of  Berlin.    1861. 
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it.  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  affinity  to  the  soft  sound,  by 
doubling  the  spiritus  lenis,  >'. 

Arnl'ic  -,  Ha. 

The  fricative  sound  corresponding  to  >■  is  not  the  common  /*, 
hut  a  stronger  aspiration,  which  requires  a  greater  contraction 
of  the  faacal  point,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  Arabs  from 
the  simple  //.  It  has,  therefore,  been  often  indicated  hy  lift. 
Wc  write  R  and  have  a  precedent  in  the  writings  of  Fleischer 
(1881),  Ewald  (1831),  Vullers  (1841). 

The  absence  of  any  nasal  sound  in  the  faucal  series  is  ne- 
cessitated by  the  physiological  position  of  the  faucal  point,  the 
contraction  of  which  closes  at  the  same  time  the  canal  of  the  nose. 

The  faucal  series  is  confined,  therefore,  to  the  four  following 
sounds,  thus  represented:     >     •     K    h. 

II.    The  Guttural  Class. 

As  we  have  already  excluded  the  h  from  this  class,  on  account 
of  its  being  pronounced  behind  the  proper  guttural  point,  we 
must,  to  be  accurate,  exclude  the  y  also,  and  put  it  in  the 
next  following  class,  this  sound  being  formed  in  the  mouth 
before  the  guttural  point. 

Again  we  are  obliged  to  comprise  a  sound  peculiar  to  the 
Semitic  languages,  viz. 

The  Arabic  o  and  ll'1'ftir  p?  qaf  or  qof, 
which  is  formed  at  the  posterior  soft  part  of  the  palate,  although 
this  class  has  its  place  of  formation  a  little  more  forward,  at 
the  point  where  the  rrlmn  paiati,  joins  the  hard  palate.  We 
indicate  this  sound  by  the  sign  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
siil.-tituted  for  it,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  pro- 
noaoeed  it  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  viz.  q. 

\Y<  obtain  by  this  addition  the  following  complete  guttural 
seri.  k  </  </;     ?l;    x  )">     *• 
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III.    The  Palatal  Class. 

In  passing  from  the  guttural  to  the  dental  point,  another 
point  may  he  distinguished ,  and  lias  heen  fixed  by  several 
languages,  namely,  the  palatal  point  whirl)  is  situated  almost 
in  the  middle  or  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
occasionally  extends  to  the  gum  of  the  upper  teeth.  We  dis- 
tinguish this  class  of  letters  from  the  Gutturals  by  a  stroke 
put  over  them.  A  k  or  </,  pronounced  at  this  place  by  pressing 
the  broad  middle  part  of  the  tongue  on  the  palate,  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from    the   deep  gutturals   q,  k,  or  <j. 

In  most  languages  k  and  <jr,  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  r>,  ?/, 
approach  the  palatal  pronunciation,  whilst  before  a,  o,  u  they 
remain  more  guttural,  owing  to  the  formation  of  these  vowels. 
A  palatal  I  is  as  different  from  the  guttural  k  as  the  German 
ch  in  ich,  which  we  write  % ,  from  the  ch  in  ach  or  Buch,  or 
as  the  common  German  ch  in  Milch  (Milj[)  from  the  Swiss  ch 
(our  guttural  % )  in  the  same  word. 

"With  regard  to  the  Sibilants,  no  simple  8  can  be  pro- 
nounced at  the  palatal  point  The  letter  8  is  formed  by  the 
simple  friction  of  the  breath  between  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth  and  is  in  consequence  always  dental.  The  rushing  sound 
of  the  English  sh  or  the  German  sch  is  formed  in  the  hollow 
space  left  between  the  teeth  and  the  palatal  point,  and  may 
thus  be  regarded  both  as  a  dental  and  as  a  palatal  sound. 

Several  languages  distinguish  two  rushing  sounds.  If  the 
tongue  is  drawn  back  in  itself  and  a  considerable  hollow  space 
is  left  between  the  middle  of  the  palate  and  the  teeth,  a  full 
rushing  sound  is  heard,  which  may  still  be  increased  by  putting 
forward  the  lips.  This  is  the  common  English,  German  and 
French  sound,  which  we  write  £  If  the  tongue  in  the  con- 
trary is  stretched  out  as  in  pronouncing  the  other  palatals, 
especially  the  £  of  the  German  ich,  and  only  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  withdrawn  or  turned  down   from  the  teeth  so  as  to 
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extend  the  cavity  behind  them  only  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
gum,  the  rushing  sound  becomes  thinner  and  more  like  the  y 
or  the  s.  English  and  French  often  pronounce  it  when  trying 
to  utter  the  German  palatal  rk  =  Jh  We  write  it  *  as  a 
principally  palatal  variety  of  if.  Both  sounds,  s  and  /,  are 
distinguished  in  the  Polish  language,  where  they  are  written 
sz  (=  f)  and  s   (=  s). 

The  latter  sound  *  is  actually  given    in  India  to  the  Drv.t- 

ri  IT.  according  to  the  description  of  the  most  careful  ob- 

'•rs,  and  differs  decidedly  from  the  ^,  which  is  a  cerebral 

nl  now  resembles   more    our  full  common  #',   as  far  as  the 

original  cerebral  position  of  the  tongue  is  no  longer  thoroughly 

retained. ' 

The  palatal  sounds  have,  as  their  physiological  formation  will 

explain,  the  peculiarity  of  easily  assuming  a  shade  of  y,  which 

appears  most    distinctly    in  the  palatal  h  and  I'.2     This   slight 

le  which  at  first  accompanies  the  palatal  sound  so  closely 

that  a  tine  ear  perceives  it  as  well  before  as  after  the  moment 

1  There  are  learned  Indian  scholars  who  assert  that  the  letters  T 
ami  ^T  have  actually  quite  the  same  pronunciation  and  I  was  induced  by 
them  for  a  moment,  to  change  my  opinion  when  I  wrote  the  line  in  the 
Introduction  p.  8.  But  I  have  since  convinced  myself  that  this  was  only  a 
mistake  of  the  English  or  German  ear,  which  does  not  know  the  marked 
difference  between  i,  $  and  #.  Colebrooke,  Wilkins,  Caxey  and  others 
were  perfectly  right  in  making  the  distinction. 

1  If,  for  instance,  we  pronounce  the  n  and  /  in  ano ,  fule,  so  as  to  press 
the  broad  middle  of  the  tongue  upon  the  high  middle  part  of  the  hard  palate, 
we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  French  words  <mm>,  in  I  femld,  l>ut  something 
very  like  agneau  and  fouille,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  tho  modern 
h  pronunciation  the  tongue  is  not  raised  quite  up  to  the  palate,  but  only 
brought  near  it,  so  that  the  sound  is  more  and  more  dissolved  in  y,  ayrau, 
fi'iii/r.  Tn  i  and*/  also,  in  many  languages,  a  slight  sound  of  y  is  added,  without 
prod ui -ing  the  impression  of  a  compound  letter.  If  in  certain  languages  it 
should  appear  convenient  not  to  designate  this  secondary  sound  as  a  completo 
consonant,  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  introduce  also  for  the  sounds  fy  <ly 
th«-  palatal  line,  and  to  write  1  and  J,  as  y  is  indeed  of  a  palatal  nature, 
ami  communicates  the  same  to  the  t  and  d. 
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of  closing  the  organ  in  ottering  the  explosive  sound-,  inn-eases 
aft.  iwanis  easily,  so  as  to  become  independent,  and  to  grow 
into  a  full  subsequent  y,  next  into  a  \ '.  finally  into  t  i  < 
Thus  arises  a  series  of  compound  sounds,  whieh,  from  the 
palatal  £,  through  ky,  ty,  lis,  /*',  frequently  pass  into  ts  and 
even  into  a  simple  «,  /,  or  «. 

Such  a  transformation  of  former  gutturals  into  sibilant  dentals 
has  occurred  in  many  languages.  The  Greek  xollov,  i.  e.  ftetZon, 
became  in  the  Latiii  language  ooelum,  i.  e.  k<Jum,  and  is  sounded 
in  the  modern  Italian  <ido,   i.  e.  tselo;   the  Latin  Ger- 

inan  £ioM,  has  heroine,  in  English,  cheese,  i.  e.  tSiz;  the  Hebrew 
yamal  (the  camel),  and  the  Arabic  yenul,  became  yyemel  or 
(It/riuel,  afterwards  dzeinel,  at  last  even  zemel.  Such  transitions 
in  the  history  of  languages  never  take  place  suddenly,  but  always 
gradually.  It  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  that  the  explo- 
sive letters  first  produce  the  corresponding  fricative  sounds  be- 
hind them,  and  afterwards  pass  entirely  into  them,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  gutturals  advance  constantly  towards  the 
anterior  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  same  transition  of  sounds  has  taken  place  in  the  Indian 
languages,  compared  with  the  old  Sanskrit. 

There  the  first  two  sounds  of  the  Palatal  class  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives,  according  to  all  descriptions,  like  the 
English  ch  and  j  in  choice  and  join,  or  like  the  Italian  c  and  y 
in  cima  and  yiro.  These  English  and  Italian  sounds  are,  as  no 
one  that  hears  or  pronounces  them  will  doubt,  compound 
sounds,  beginning  with  the  explosives  t  and  d,  and  terminating 
with  the  fricatives  i  and  z  or  /and  /.  But  in  the  sacred  Df-vana- 
gari  writing  of  the  Indians,  none  but  simple  sounds  were  repre- 
sented by  single  signs;  and  their  language  itself  leaves  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  sounds  ^  and  ^  were  really  simple,  not 
compound  sounds.  This  is  proved,  for  instance,  by  their  not 
rendering  the  preceding  syllable  long,  and  by  the  possibility 
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of  doubling  tlicin.1  These  sounds  were  consequently  pronounced 
originally  in  another  manner  than  now,  viz.  as  simple  sounds. 
D  though  we  were  not  now  able  to  deline  these  sounds 
more  accurately,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  indicate  them  in 
old  Sanskrit  by  a  peculiar  sign.  For  this  purpose,  Bopp  and 
his  school  have  introduced  the  mark  '  over  the  letter,  the  same, 
which  we  have  proposed  in  consequence  of  this  important  pre- 
cedence. Of  the  peculiar  case ,  when  in  a  foreign  alphabet 
these  sounds  are  represented  as  simple  from  their  being  ori- 
ginally such,  whilst  they  are  now  pronounced  as  compound, 
we  havr  treated  in  the  Introduction. 

The  series  of  palatal  and  palate -dental  sounds  will  therefore 
be  as  follows: 

I'        '       >  t        i  v      v  +     +  y 

k  y  *»  x  f>  s  *>  s  *»  y»  •■ 

It  is  to  be  observed  only  that  /  and  the  semivowel  y  are 
so  near  each  other  that  the  /  will  hardly  appear  in  any  lan- 
guage as  a  distinct  sound  by  the  side  of  y.  It  is  self-evident 
that  y  needs  not  assume  the  palatal  mark,  as  there  is  no  cor- 
responding guttural  sound. 

IV.    The  cerebral2  Class. 

This  class,  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Indian,  and 
amongst  them  originally  to  the  Dravidian,  languages,  is  for- 
med by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  and  upwards 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palatal  point,  so  as  to  produce 
there  the  explosion  or  friction.     To  our  ear,  these  sounds  are 


1  It  is  evident  that  in  no  language  a  compound  sound  can  be  doubled.  It', 
resolving  the  English  riches  into  its  component  sounds  ritSe*,  one  intended  to 
double  this  sound,  one  could  not  write  richchet,  i.  e.  rit*t>ie»  (for  that  would 
sound  as  in  irAich  child),  but  would  only  repeat  the  first  element  and  write 
rUrhen,  i.  e.  r'xllSet. 

■  Cerebral  was  the  original  English  denomination,  which  arose  indeed  from 
a  false  translation  of  the  Indian  name  murdd'anya,  i.  e.  letters  of  the  domt 
of  the  palate,  but  has  not  yet  been  supplied  by  a  more  appropriate  one. 

I 
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nearest  to  the  dentals.  We  retain  for  them  also  the  diacri- 
tical sign  introduced  by  Bopp  and  his  school,  viz.  the  dot 
under  the  letter,  and  write  this  Indian  series 

t  d  ni  s:  r  /. 


V.    The  Lingual  or  gutturo-  dental  Class 

belongs  as  exclusively  to  the  Arabic  and  cognate  tangaa 
In  their  formation,  a  dental  and  a  guttural  movement  of  the 
tongue  are  combined.1  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  breadth 
of  the  tongue  either  touches  or  approaches  the  whole  anterior 
space  of  the  hard  palate  as  far  as  the  teeth,  its  tip  being 
rather  turned  below.  It  is  consequently  entirely  different  from 
the  Indian  cerebrals,  although  these,  too,  are  frequently  called 
Unguals.  It  appears,  therefore,  suitable  to  confine  this  latter 
denomination  to  the  Arabic  sounds,  and  to  retain  the  former 
for  the  Indian,  if  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  substitute  the 
name  of  gutturo- dentals. 

The  graphic  representation  hitherto  adopted  by  Robinson, 
Caspari,  Davids,  and  others,  is  a  dot  under  the  dentals,  like 
that  of  the  cerebrals.  We  have  chosen  instead  of  the  dot,  after 
the  precedent  of  Volney,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cerebral 
formation,  a  small  line,  which  is  little  different  from  the  dot 
hitherto  used.  The  Arabs  have  developed  only  four  letters 
of  this  class,  namely:  d(t)  d  s  z. 

VI.   The  Dental  Class 
exists  complete  in  the  European  languages,  and  has  been  speci- 
fied above. 

The  essential  distinction  of  the  two  fricative  formations  s  and 
0,  from  the  guttural  and  palatal  %  and  ^,  consists  in  the  friction 
of  the  breath  being  formed  and  heard  exclusively  at  the  teeth. 

1  See  above  p.  57.  and  below  the  notes  to  the  Arabic  Alphabet. 
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"When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  at  the  very  point  of  the 
friction,  B  is  pronounced ;  if  it  is  laid  against  the  lower  teeth, 
whilst  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue  is  brought  back  behind  the 
upper  teeth,  we  have  s.  When  the  tongue  recedes  still  farther, 
so  that  behind  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  a  greater  hollow  space 
remains,  the  interior  limit  of  which  extents  as  far  as  the  pa- 
latal point,  this  enlarged  resounding  space  produces  the  palato- 
dental  sounds  i  and  *,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
above.  We  might  as  well  reckon  the  $  and  «',  z  and  /  amongst 
the  dentals  as  we  hear  their  principal  friction  at  the  teeth. 
\V  will  seen  however  in  the  second  part  several  alphabets, 
where  it  seems  more  convenient  to  place  these  sounds  with  the 
palatals.  The  Indian  cerebral  #  receives  from  the  peculiar  flexion 
•  it'  the  tongue,  which  produces  a  double  cavity  in  the  mouth, 
11  different  expression,  indicated  by  the  cerebral  dot  below. 
The  dental  series  remains,  therefore, 

t   d   n :    »  :;    #  3;  r    I. 

VII.    The  Labial  Class 

is  also  known  from  European  languages,  and  has  been  mentioned 
above,  p  b  m;  f  o;    >'-. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  notice  here  the  particular  pronun- 
ciation of  a'  in  middle  Germany,  where  this  letter  is  no  labio- 
aVata?,  formed  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth,  as 
v  in  England,  France,  Northern  Germany,  India,  etc.,  nor  the 
semivowel  w  of  the  English,  Arabic  and  many  other  languages, 
but  a  pure  labial  sound ,  formed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lip  without  any  it-position  of  the  lips  and  tongue  and  without 
any  concurrence  of  the  teeth.  This  is  however  a  sound  which  I 
never  heard  of  in  any  language  except  the  provincial  German 
dialects,  and  for  this  reason  it  needs  hardly  a  peculiar  de- 
itiun  in  our  alphabet,  where,  if  wanted,  it  might  be  written  <r. 

If  we  now  comprise   the  seven  classes  in  a  general  tableau, 
we  obtain   the  following  syno| 

F3 
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The  Consonants  of  the  General  Alphabet. 


explottira  or  dividucr. 

frxcaliva  or  continua. 

ancipitet. 

fortes. 

lonea.     nasale*. 

fortes.       lenea.      nemivoc. 

I.  Faucales. 

| 

> 

A'    ft 

II.   Gutttirales. 

i 

9 

9         * 

>r       / 

/'■ 

III.  Palatales. 

£ 

.V           * 

/' 

IV.  Cereb  rales. 

(Indlcae) 

V.  Linguales. 

(Arabicae) 

VI.  Dentales. 

#(0 

a*          n 

f                 7 
8,    9        0,   J 

VII.  Labiates. 

P 

b         m 

f                V              W 

Examples  of  Pronunciation. 
We  follow  here   the  vertical   and   not  the  horizontal  order, 
because  we  thereby  keep  together  all  the  letters,   which  in 
the  different  classes  have  the  same  bases. 


Vowels. 

a  engl.  father ,  fr.  time. 

a  ger.  Mann,  ital.  ballo. 

e  fr.  mere,  ger.  Bar. 

e  engl.  head,  ger.  fett. 

e  engl.  cane,  vein,  fr.  donne. 

I  engl.  MA,  fr.  lit. 

i  engl.  #m,  fr.  fil. 

g  engl.  aJZ,  ital.  pcrd. 

o  engl.  /*o£,  wotf. 

p  engl.  wo,  fr.  /aw#. 

u  engl.  rwfc,  fr.  now*. 

u  engl.  /oo<,  fr.  o«r«. 

o  fr.  beurre,  coeur. 


6  engl.  cunning,  but. 

q  ger.  Konig ,  fr.  /<?w. 

m  fr.  fumes,  ger.  0flfe 

?«  fr.  ow£,  ger.  GU'n-h. 

ai  engl.  mtfel,  ger.  Kaiser. 

au  engl.  house,  ger.  Haus. 

an  ger.  Jlauser,  heute. 

M  span,  reina. 

oi  engl.  yom. 

a  fr.  an,  <?n. 

e  fr.  ejcamcn,  hah . 

6  fr.  on. 

0  fr.  n«. 

e  engl.  nation,  ger.  Verstand. 

r  sanskr.  ^?. 
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/     sanskr.  ^T 
*  li in.  naadar. 

Consonants. 

A.  Explosive,     a.  Fortes. 

arab.  £   (icon). 
k     engl.  cool,  fr.  cause, 
k      old  sauskr.  ^.  [see  above  p.  72.] 
<T    modem  sanskr.  ^",  engl.  c/i. 
i      sanskr.  Z. 
t     engl.  town,  fr.  ton. 
p     engl.  ;>/w,  fr.  pen. 

6.     Lenes. 

arab. ',  hebr.  x,gr.spir.  len. \ 

arab.   o  (qaf). 

engl.  </oA/,  fr.  gauche. 

old  sanekr.  W. 

modern  sanskr.  ^,  engl.  /. 

sanskr.  T 
r/(V)  arab.  J?  (see  below). 
d    engl.  (A-//-. 
b    engl.  Ay. 

c.     Nasal  es. 
n    engl.  tinging,  ger.  en//e. 
anskr.  "5T,  ital.  gnudo,  fr. 

/V////»7\ 

n     sanskr.  TJT. 
n    engl.  mo. 
m    engl.  //'- . 

li.    I'ki'miwe.    a.   Fortes. 
I     arab.  *»  (A'aJ. 


1 

engl.  Aanrf. 

t 

ger.  Buck,  ach;  pol.  rfarfa. 

* 

engt  ftikMP,  fr.  <Aa£,  ger.  schon. 

f 

ger.  zV*A,  ra*A/. 

s 

old   sanskr.  ^. 

i 

mod.  ind.  ^f,  pol.  swit. 

1 

arab.  u^   fsaeQ. 

•V 

engl.  mum,  fr.  savoir. 

0 

engl.  //«'«,  mod.  gr.  £«o£. 

/ 

engl.  yzW. 

6.    Lenes. 

^ 

arab.  <c  (ya'in). 

i 

fr.  jeune,  pol.  bazant. 

/ 

mod.  gr.  y£q>vQa. 

: 

pol.  pozno. 

2 

fr.  c£fe,  engl.  r^o/. 

£ 

engl.  My,  mod.  gr.  67i/>«. 

<? 

arab.  -k  (VTa^). 

? 

arab.  o=  (gaj   (see  below). 

c.    Semivocales. 

y 

engl.    year,     fr.    Bayonne, 

ger.  /a. 

w 

engl.  we. 

C.      LlQCIDAE. 

/'• 

germ,  and  fr.  dialects. 

/ 

sanskr.  T. 

r 

engl.  eery,  ital.  rabbia. 

r 

ital.  ^r/i,  fr.  mouille. 

i 

sanskr.  35. 

i 

engl.  low. 
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■/,<    Atpitaim  and  Consonantal  Diphthot 
.1  .<   Met  ii.  ;li —     pie  i  ■■  sounds  which  are  pronounced  with 

B  simple   I'lit    audible   breath.      This   class    lias    been   most    fully 

developed  in  the  Sanskrit ,  where  the  fortet  as  well  as  tin-  / 
q|  all  classes  can  lie  aspirated  in  this  manner.  In  the  ancient 
Greek  only  the  fortes  admitted  of  the  aspiration,  and  these 
afterwards  passed  into  the  corresponding  fricatives.  The  aspi- 
ration can  only  follow  the  explosion,  not  accompany  it  through- 
out., as  it  does  the  friction  of  the  fricatives.  Thus,  a  real 
composition  takes  place.1  If,  notwithstanding  this,  the  aspirates 
are  represented  in  the  Sanskrit  as  single  letters,  this  is  t 
explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  spiritus  unites  itself 
more  closely  with  the  explosive  letters  than  any  other  conso- 
nant, and  is  of  so  little  weight,  that  it  docs  not  make  the  pie- 
ceding  syllable  long,  being,  properly  speaking,  no  more  than 
an  increase  of  the  breath  necessarily  inherent  in  every  conso- 
nant. It  is  optional,  therefore,  either  to  regard  the  aspirates 
as  single  consonants,  or  as  compositions  with  h.  |We  prefer 
now  the  latter.     See  above  p.  11.  J 

In  regard  to  the  doubling  of  consonants,  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  merely  to  show 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  accentuated,  but  only 
where  the  duplication  (from  the  prolongation  of  the  friction  or 
of  the  moment  of  touching)  is  distinctly  heard,  or  the  double 
letter  is  justified  etymologically,  as  originating  in  the  assimilation 
of  different  consonants,  or  wherever  nothing  is  intended,  but  a 
transcription  of  a  foreign  orthography,  which  makes  use  of 
double  letters.2 

1  The  best  linguistic  proof  is,  that  no  aspirate  can  be  doubled;  when  a 
duplication  is  intended,  the  unaspirated  sound  is  placed  before  the  aspirate. 
From  aka  arises  by  reduplication  not  akfia,  but  akkn.  In  Greek  you  write 
for  the  same  reason  rt'i.'h],  Hiix/os,  —itnifio. 

3  Every  double  consonant  is  pronounced  with  but  one  closing  or  narrowing 
of  the  organ  and  with  the  intention  to  unite  the  first  half  of  the  double 
consonant  to  the  preceding  syllable,  the  second  to  the  following. 
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(>n  tit-   Application  of  th,   (!,,t,r,il  Alphabet  to  the  Alphabet  <>/ 
particular  Langm 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  the  general  alphabet,  when 
applied  to  particular  languages,  must  be  capable  of  simplifi- 
cation as  well  as  of  enlargement.  All  particular  diacritical  marks 
narj  in  those  languages  where  none  of  the  bases 
have  a  double  value.  We  then  write  the  simple  base  without 
a  diacritical  mark  e,  o,  8.  Where  two  sounds  belong  to  the 
same  base,  one  only  of  the  signs  will  often  be  wanted,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  long  and  short  vowels. 

If  further  essential  differences  should  be  shown,  which  are 
not  yet  represented  in  the  general  alphabet,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  modification  of  the  bases  already  adopted,  nothing 
prevents  the  selection,  or,  if  necessary,  invention  of  other  new 
diacritical  signs,  without  deviating  from  the  principles  above 
developed. 

Among  these  latter  cases  we  may  reckon,  for  instance,  the 
click  of  the  southernmost  African  languages,  which  are  formed, 
not  by  throwing  out  the  breath,  but  by  drawing  it  inward. 
We  often  produce  the  same  clicks  by  the  same  movements  of 
the  tongue,  but  do  not  use  them  as  articulate  elements  of  speech. 

In  the  Hottentot  language  there  are  four  clicks;  in  the  Zulu 
and  some  other  neighbouring  languages  to  which  they  were 
transferred,  only  three. 

The  first,  which  had  been  written  hitherto  q,  is  made  by 
pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  closely  upon  the  middle  palate  and 
withdrawing  it  suddenly,  and  from  the  place  of  its  formation 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  cerebrals.  The  second  (found  prin- 
lly  in  the  Hottentot,  but,  according  to  Boyce1,  also  in  some 
words  of  the  Kafir  language),  arises,  from  placing  the  breadth 


1  (Ira minar  of  the  Kaffir  Language,  p.  4.     lie  writes  it  qe.    I  myself  have 
heard  it  pronounced  by  Zulu  Kaffirs. 
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of  the  tongue  in  the  palatal  position,  and  withdrawing  it  with 

notion.     He  third,    general]}    written   <■.   i^   in  the  - 
manner  dental,  as  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  smacka  ■gainst 
the  upper  teeth  and  the  mmi  there.   The  fourth  is  formed  at  the 

side  of  the  tongue,  by  drawing  in  the  air  towards  the  middle 
of  tin-  month  from  the  right  or  hit  side.  It  has  hern  called 
lateral^   therefore,  and  generally  rendered  by  .'•. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  sounds  becomes  difficult  only 
when  they  are  connected  with  other  sounds.  Whilst  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tongue  is  smacking,  the  throat  can  open  it- 
self for  a  <j  or  «,  so  that  these  latter  sounds  are  pronounced 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  click,  or  immediately  after  it.1 

At  the  same  time,  the  choice  of  r,  g9  and  ./•,  at  signs  of 
clicks,  is  inconvenient,  since  they  are  taken  from  the  IOnro- 
pean  alphabets,  in  which  they  express  well  known  sounds,  not 
bearing  any  relation  to  the  clicks  Essentia]  to  the  latt- 
the  peculiarity  of  stopping  in  part,  and  even  (hawing  back 
the  breath,  which  appears  to  be  most  easily  expressed  by  a 
simple  bar  /.  If  we  connect  with  this  our  common  marks  for 
the  cerebral  or  the  palatal,  a  peculiar  notation  is  wanted  only 
for  the  lateral,  which  is  the  strongest  sound.  We  pi 
express  it  by  two  bars  //.  As  the  gutturals  evidently  do  not 
unite  with  the  clicks   into  one  sound2,    but   form  a  compound 


1  Boyce  distinguishes  only  two  accompanying  gutturals,  which  he  writes 
g  and  n;  Appleyard  and  Grout  mention  three,  g  and  two  nasals,  n  and  ng 
(;i).  The  author  himself  coold  only  dutingttfeh  two  gutturals,  g  and  it ,  m 
connected  with  clicks  by  the  Zulu  Kafirs  just  mentioned,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1854,  sojourned  for  some  time  in  Berlin. 

'-'  We  cannot,  therefore,  assent  to  Grout,  who,  instead  of  the  former  no- 
tation proposes  the  following : 

9        ?         9         7 


Grout,   in  the  above-mentioned  work  p.  34.  accepts  our  mode  of  writing 
the  clicks  ,  but  places  the  three  sounds  which  appear  in  connection   with 
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tOimd,  «p  ma\    make  them  simply  to  follow,  as  with  the  diph- 
thongs,    Thus  we  get  the  tableau: 


Palatals 

(qc)    /    — 

— 

Cerebrals 

Ol)     !     19 

Ill 

Dentals 

(<0    i    ig 

III 

Laterals 

CO     '     '9 

§n 

them,   not   after  but   before  the  click  -  letters   and    writes   «/,  gt,   ngi   etc. 
a  ml  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne,   Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.  J.  M.  in 

ihi  Kafir  Dictionary,  Cape  Town,  1857,  p.  xxxviii,  expresses  himself 
distinctly  against  our  proposal  to  write  the  clicks  before  their  accompanying 
letters.  On  the  other  hand  Wallmann  and  Vollmer  have  put  the  clicks  after 
these  letters,  in  the  before-mentioned  works.     All  are  agreed,  we  among  the 

that  the  two  sounds,  although  perfectly  different,  are  pronounced  al- 
most simultaneously;  and  Dohne  states,  even  in  reference  to  the  Naiua  and 
Kafir:  "In  the  former  the  guttural  sound  begins  after  the  tongue  ha* 
clicked  and  continue*  with  a  peculiar  and  distinct  force;  but  this  is  little 
\able  in  the  Kafir."  I  believe  that  I  have  remarked  the  same  thing, 
with  regard  tu  the  g,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Kafir.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  asserts  that  g  is  heard  before  the  click.  And  neither  does 
the  etymological  reason  advanced  by  Dohne  —  "that  it  was  impossible  that 
from  the  in  before  the  root  iela  iihelo  but  (only)  iiiielo  can  be  made"  — 
prove  anything  in  favour  of  pronouncing  h\  or  hi ,  for  equally  little  should  we 
be  justified  in  inferring  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Sanskrit  %TS  ''»  "he 
licks"  from  fw%  Hh  and  fff  ti,  t'  must  be  pronounced  not  as  th,  bnt 
as  hi.  It  appears  to  us  of  little  real  importance  whether  one  writes  ig  or 
gi,  as  both  sounds  are  uttered,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously.  It 
is  however  very  desirable,  that  a  majority  should  declare  itself  in  favour  of 
one  or  the  other  form,  amongst  linguists  and  Missionaries  interested  in 
the  subject,  to  which  majority  the  dissentient  will  then  join  themselves. 
Dr.  Bleek  (The  Library  of  Sir  George  Grey,  vol.  I,  pp.  6  and  172)  men- 

a  conference  held  in  1856  by  the  Rhenish  Missionaries  in  South  Africa, 

hich  2  of  our  4  click  signs,  viz.  /  and  »  were  adopted,  and  the  other 
two,  viz.  ./  and  /  were  exchanged  for  +  and  +.  There  would  be  no  great 
objection  to  the  alterations,  should  a  majority  declare  distinctly  in  favour 
of  them.     Meanwhile,  nothing  advocating  the  Rhenish  mode  of  writing,  ex- 

Vollmer's  book,  has  as  yet  come  under  my  notice,  while  our  signs 
have  already  been  made  use  of  by  Wallmann  and  Grout.  Here  also  it  ap- 
pears more  essential  that  a  choice  should  be  made,  than  what  the  choice 
should  be.     The  distinctive  marks  /  and  /  are  made  according  to  the  organic 
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The  difficulty  of  transcription  is  greatest  in  thotC  >\.-t«'in-  <<\ 
writing  which,  originating  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  langua 

and  fully  developed,  have  been  retained  unaltered,  whilst  the 
pronunciation  has  undergone  I  change,  as  also  in  those  in  which 
several  reformations  have  left  their  traces.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  has  already  been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Sanskrit 
palatals.  The  differences  of  European  orthography  have  mostly 
arisen  from  similar  circumstances.  Some  such  difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  presented  by  almost  all  existing  alphabets  which  are 
not  of  modern  formation.  As  the  object  of  a  standard  tran- 
scription is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  such  incongruity 
of  sound  and  sign ,  no  other  course  remains  open  in  such  cases 
than  to  fix  upon  a  distinct  period  of  the  language  in  question, 
and  to  adapt  its  transcription  to  the  different  purposes  of  ren- 
dering, either  the  actual  pronunciation,  or  the  ancient  one  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  alphabet,  and  which  may  be  deduced 
from  it  by  linguistic  researches.  The  difference  is  generally 
found  to  be  greater  in  the  vowels  than  in  the  consonants,  the 
former  being,  in  all  languages,  the  more  changeable  element. 
The  Arabs  write  only  three  vowels,  but  pronounce  these  three 
letters  differently  in  different  localities,  according  to  distinct 
rules:  in  like  manner,  a  certain  number  of  consonants  have  a 
different  pronunciation  in  different  dialects,  although  in  litera- 
ture they  are  expressed  by  means  of  one  and  the  same  written 
letter.  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  (in  his  work  on  Palestine) 
propose  to  represent  the  actual   pronunciation   in  the  country, 


classes  of  the  cerebral  and  palatal  clicks ,  and  if  +  may  perhaps  appear  more 
convenient  than  /,  we  may  yet  venture  to  say  that  -f  resembles  too  closely 
the  letter  t.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  appear  ourselves  as  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  ng  instead  of  //;  and  the  more  so,  because  in  these  languages 
both  n  and  g  are  capable  of  being  joined  to  clicks,  and  the  reader  is  there- 
fore led  to  believe,  that  ng  before  a  click  must  be  either  a  union  of  n  and 
g,  or  of  h  and  g,  which  last  frequently  occur  in  connection  in  these 
languages. 
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aud  their  endeavours  are  to  be  highly  prized1;  but  the  linguistic 
scholar  will  prefer  to  follow  the  written  system  fixed  by  litera- 
ture, and  to  neglect  the  varying  deviations  and  shades  of  modern 
pronunciation.  Great  difficulties  arc  met  with  in  transcribing 
the  liilnttc  system  of  punctation,  which,  having  only  in  after 
times  been  grafted  upon  the  alphabet  inherited  from  former 
- ,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 
In  conclusion,  we  present  the  reader  with  a  number  of  alpha- 
bets transcribed  after  our  own  system.  We  are  aware  that  in 
many  instances  further  researches  must  correct  and  complete 
our  labours.  We  have  followed  the  best  and  latest  investiga- 
tions to  which  we  had  access  in  each  individual  language.  The 
attempt  is  intended  to  show  the  easy  applicability  of  our  alpha- 
bet to  the  most  different  languages;  and  to  induce  scholars  to 
follow  in  the  same  way,  and  eventually  to  correct  aud  improve 
the  details. 


1  Compare  also  the  excellent  essay  of  Lane  on  the  modern  pronunciation 
of  the  Arabic  vowels,  inserted  in  the  publications  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society. 


SECOND  PART. 

^ 

COLLECTION  OF  ALPHABETS 


KEDLCED    TO 


THE  STANDARD  ALPHABET. 


(■i:\EKAL  DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGES. 


LITERARY  LANGUAGES. 

A.    (i  a  linages. 

I.    Japhetic  (Indogermanic). 
II.     Semitic. 
III.    Ilamitic. 

/'>.    So -gender  languages. 

I.    Asiatic. 

I.    Turanic  or  Tataric. 
II.    Monosyllabic. 
•  III.    Isolated. 
II.    Polynesian  or  Malayan  (Oceanic). 

ILLITERATE  LANGUAGES. 

III.  Australian  or  Papuan. 

IV.  African. 

I.    Primitive  or  South  African. 
II.    Isolated  or  Middle  African. 
V.    American. 
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Our  first  division  is  in  Literary  and  Illiterate  languages.  We 
call  those  languages  literary,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a 
in  of  writing  and  at  least  a  beginning  of  literature.  The 
illiterate  languages  have  with  few  exceptions  no  writing.  This 
makes  of  course  a  great  difference  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  alphabet.  It  is  far  easier  to  introduce  it 
among  the  latter  nations  than  the  former,  where  it  has  to  over- 
ii  indigenous  alphabet  with  its  characteristic  features 
and  historical  claims,  which  it  must  respect  even  when  not 
quite  adequate  to  the  physiological  import  of  the  respective 
letters.  The  illiterate  languages  offer  only  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  true  pronunciation  of  every  sound  without  the 
important  guide  of  an  indigenous  alphabet  fixed  by  the  speak- 
ing people  themselves.  The  sounds  once  being  known,  the  signs 
are  easily  applied.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  explanatory 
remarks  are  more  numerous  in  the  first  than  in  the  second 
part.  This  division  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  writing  is  at 
the  same  time,  generally  speaking,  a  geographical  one,  sin< •«• 
the  European,  Asiatic  and  in  a  great  measure  the  Polynesian 
literary,  the  Australian,  African  and  American 
languages  iV 

We  combine  with  this  first  division  a  second,  referring  to  tin- 
use  of  grammatical  gender.  It  is  not  accidental  but  very 
■gwfiosnt,  that,  as  far  as  1  know  without  any  essential  I  \- 
'ion,  only  the  most  highly  civilised  races  —  the.  leading  nations 
in  the  history  of  mankind  — distinguish  throughout  the  genders, 
and  that  the  Gender-languaqex  are  the  same  as  those,  which 
scientifically  by  linguistic  reasons  may  be  proved  as  descending 
from  one  original  Asiatic  stock.  The  development  of  peculiar 
forms  for  the  grammatical  genders  proves  a  comparatively  higher 
consciousness  of  the  two  taxes;  and  the  dMnctioa  not  oalj 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine,  as  in  the  8em»tie  and  llamitic 

G 
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languages,  but  also  of  the  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  exclusively 
expressed  in  the  Japhttic  branch,  is  only  a  farther  stop  in  the 
same  direction.  The  formation  of  genders  lias  appeared  to  me  so 
i|i;iiaci.]i>tic  of  the  three  principal  branches,  that  I  thought  it 
(1844)  a  sufficient  reason,  to  ascribe  all  the  African  nonsemitic 
languages,  which  distinguish  the  genders,  to  the  Bamttic  branch, 
viz.  —  besides  the  old  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic  —  the  Beja 
language  of  the  Bishari  (whose  ancestors  were  the  Bthiopisns 
ofMeroe),  the  Daukali,  Somali,  (ialla  and  other  neighboui 
languages,  al  those  of  the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  Egyptian 
Oases  and  the  Canarian  Islands,  including  the  Hansa  farther 
on  to  tin-  south,  ami  even  the  widely  distant  languages  of 
the  miserably  reduced  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  whose  immi- 
gration into  their  actual  seats  is  still  a  curious  problem,  con- 
sidering the  absolute  diversity  of  their  language  From  all  their 
northern  neighbours  and  at  the  same  time  its  toes?  of  ■ 
eeitain  affinity    with   the  Egyptian   language. 

If  we  are  not  yet  able  to  prove  the  affinity  also  of  all  no- 
gender  languages  to  the  former  and  to  one  another,  although 
their  original  relationship  is  inseparable  from  the  propagation 
of  the  one  human  race,  it  would  certainly  be  too  hasty  au  as- 
sertion, to  say  that  we  never  should  be  able  to  do  so.  It  seems 
however  unquestionable,  that  the  three  great  branches  of  gender- 
languages  were  not  only  in  the  past  the  depositaries  and  the 
organs  of  the  historical  progress  of  human  civilisation,  but  that 
to  them,  and  particularly  to  the  youngest  branch  of  them,  the 
Japhetic,  belong  also  the  future  hopes  of  the  world.  All  the 
other  languages  are  in  decline  and  seem  to  have  henceforth  but 
a  local  existence.  The  gttjprapkicml  division  seems  therefore  the 
most  appropriate  for  them,  and  we  prefer  it  for  our  pui| 
to  the  other,  which  might  be  based  upon  the  different  forma- 
tions and  features  of  language. 


LITHKAKY  LANGUAGES. 
SENDER  LANG!  AGES, 
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SANSKR1  T. 


^e  ^  ^  ^  ^  t  etc. 
n  ifc  %t  %t  W  ^rf 


If? 
^  *  "3T 

n  *j  * 


I 

w 

^ 

^ 

T  35 

* 

«T 

* 

* 

*5   «* 


The    l'n rutin    -,  indicates  that   do   vowel  is  pronounced. 


/  /  a   i   i  ■ 
at  a<  aw   «</   a 


Ancient  pronunciation. 
I, 
/•  a  /i      x 
I  y  n      l(p 

t    J   n 


t   d  n 
p  b  m 


y 
r  I 

i 

V 


Modern  pronunciation. 


a  a 
i  I 

r   r  I  I  'i 

f     4      •    4 

i  ai  o  au  ar  dr 


k  ij  n 

r  J  ,, 

t  i}  n 

t  ,1  „ 

p  h  in 


1, 

X 

i 

!l 

g 

r  1 

8 

I 

X 

V 

' 

S  4 

t  <t 
p  6 


kh  i,h 

r/i  }fi 

tl,  ,!/, 

th  dk 

j'h  hit 
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Specimen. 

*fmi  Tf^Tw^f^fm^r  f^  f^%  i  *rcr*  «n<«tTi*i  ii 
^  -q  ^tj*<«rt  fT^fT:  xrfT^fa  I    *  T^S  T^fa  ll 
^rf^ft^rr  ^rfwg:  snirf^ra^ra:  i   ^Pr  ^%fHTTT*m  11  q  u 
^W  ^W^  «nr^  ^  ^rfr^fa  i    d^H^  «!+<(><:  ii 

(Beginning  of  the   Kigveda  ed.  Aufreclit., 

Old  pronunciation. 

Ayn'tm  tlai purduhdtd,  yatfndaya  dawdm  rtvfy 
hdutui'd  ratnad&tamd. 

ayni;   i<nrr,ul>ir   rsthir   alyau    nut<n, 

sd   <lair, i     ai/ai    raksati. 
agnind  rayi/n   ahiarat,   pdttfam    aird  dirdi-dirai, 

yatdtd  virdrattnmd. 
Agnail  ya  yayndm  adoard   vifvdtou  pariffir  d*t\ 

sd  id  dairiiisti  yuftati. 
uynir  hdutu  kavikratm  mtyd*  htrdiraioatttahat 

daicdu  daMkBir  d  gamaL 
ydd  ahyd  d&Sufai  Irani,  dynai.  Badrd   ka 

tdrdit  tdt  tafydm,  a/iyiras. 

Modern  pronunciation. 

Aynint    7/r/.,//-n/ufa\   yajitasya   aSvam    ftrija\ 

liOtdrd  ratnadkdtaiii'i. 
aynis  pQrvibkir  r&bhir  7dyC>  Httftmait  uta, 

sa    a  rahsati. 

aynind  rayim  afnavat,  ffCiam  <~ca  divi-d\ 
yaicua  viravattamd. 

agne!  yd  yajham  ad/tvara  nifvatat  paribhfo-  a 
$a  id  dev-ehi  ycuhafi. 
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agnir  hotd  kavikratu:  satyai  citratravastamai 

gamat. 
yad  anga  datuU  tvam,  agni,  bhadrd  karisyasi, 
tavet  tat  satyam,  angiras. 


Remarks. 

We  distinguish  an  ancient  and  a  modern  pronunciation  of 
-krit.  Just  as  the  Romanic  nations  pronounce  the  old  Ro- 
man alphabet  in  a  different  way  from  the  old  Romans  them- 
selves, and  the  modern  Greeks  the  old  Greek  alphabet  dif- 
ferently from  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  adapting  to  the  written 
ancient  language  the  gradually  changed  pronunciation  of  the 
living  modern  language  :  likewise  the  Brahmans  of  to  day  do  not 
pronounce  the  Sanskrit  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  Brahmans 
of  that  time  when  the  Divarndgari  writing  was  settled,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  sounds  of  the  now  living  Indian  lauguages.  The 
linguistic  rules  of  Panini  and  his  scholars  are  only  adapted  to 
the  old  pronunciation,  which  happily  we  are  able,  in  following 
the  instruction  of  the  old  Grammarians,  to  determine  better 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  language.  A  real  intelligence 
of  this  language  and  its  harmonic  organism  of  sounds  is  not 
possible  without  knowing  the  true  ancient  pronunciation,  and 
considering  the  eminent  importance  of  the  Sanskrit  for  the 
comparison  of  languages,  it  seems  indispensable  for  scientific 
linguistic  purposes  to  approach  also  in  transcribing  the  Deva- 
18  near  as  possible  to  the  ancient  pronunciation.  The 
euphonic  rules  respecting  the  letters  ^  1  X[  ^TC  eta  become 
suppose  for  them  the  modern  pronunciation  <T/  $ 
ar  etc  instead  of  E  <j  ai  ur  etc.  The  case,  however,  is  different, 
when    t!,  ription   aims   at  more  practical   purposes  and 

most  therefore  have  regard  to  tli-  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
Indians.     With  this  view  we  have  added  the  second  scheme. 

The  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Devanagari  letters  has  been 
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cKacuseed  elsewhere  by  me  author ' ,  and  his  views  seem  to  bftVfl 
lut  i)  appreciated  for  the  tnoal  part.  Some  of  them  have  been 
mentioned  above.  We  repeat  here  the  results  in  a  few  worda. 
^  r  and  ^/  are  simple  vowela  ami  can  therefore  m»t  be  expreased 
by  ri  and  li:  their  value  is  that  of  a  cerebral  r  or  /  vocalized  by 
the  inherent  sound  of  e.  The  Anusvdra,  which  entera  inetend  of  a 
nasal  dropped  at  the  end  of  words  in  pausa  or  before  other  con- 
sonants is  a  vocalic  change  <>f  nazali/ation.  and  is  to  be  indicated 
as  such  by  a  diacritical  sign  over  the  vowel,  not  by  adding  any 
consonantal  letter.  1£  ^sft  ^J  ^TT  are  diphthongs.  The  Vi,sar<ia 
belongs  not  to  one  but  to  all  local  classes  of  consonants;  it  would 
therefore  lead  to  mistakes,  if  we  were  to  take  h  for  its  basis  in 
our  transcription.  It  was  so  weak  a  sound,  that  in  the  Devanfi- 
gari  it  was  not  represented  by  a  full  consonantic  letter,  but  by 
two  dots  (♦).  \\  he  should  retain  the  same  indication  if  it 
had  not  already  another  European  signification.  A  slight  modi- 
fication (e°)  may  suit  our  purpose.  The  sounds  called  Gikc&mfdfya 
and  UpadmdiUffa  would  correspond  to  a  very  wick  {  and/',  but, 
as  they  were  of  so  fugitive  and  variable  a  nature,  that  in  the  Dc- 
vanHgari  they  were,  like  the  Yisarga,  only  indicated,  not  sub- 
stantially written  by  full  letters,  it  seems  advisable  not  to  go 
farther  in  our  transcription;  we  keep  the  Devanagari  indication 
by  x.  With  regard  to  the  palatals  ^  ^  "5f  l'c  <j  £,  we  have  spoken 
above.  The  palatal  fricative  ^T  has  conserved  in  some  regions  its 
original  sound  ^ - ,  but  its  transition  into  the  actual  sound  I  seems 
to  have  soon  taken  place;  we  add  the  sign  £  only  in  brackets. 
The  letters  *  and  t  better  keep  in  linguistic  works  the  cerebral 
point,  although  there  is  no  dental  i  and  /•  in  the  Devanagari. 
The  solution  of/:,  <j  etc.  into  /■//,  <jh  etc.  is  against  the  appre- 
hension of  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  treat  those  letters 
as  simple  ones. 

The  modern  pronunciation  has  not  abandoned  the  simpleness 
of  the  vowels  f  and  /.     The  diphthongs  X[  and  ^Pl"  are  turned 

1  Falaographie  als  Mittel  fiir  die  Sprachforschung ,   zunachst  am  Sanskrit 
nachgeiriesen.     Berlin.   1834. 
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into  simple  vowels  >'  and  0.  The  palatals  ^  and  *l  have  been  re- 
(1  into  the  compeand  sounds  U  and  </i,  which,  considering 
their  etymology,  we  write  <■  and  j  (see  the  Introduction  p.  9).  If 
and  ^  Borrespond  actually  to  the  Polish  letters  a  and  m\  we  write 
them  accordingly  x  and  s  (see  p. 71).  \\\us  lost  its  cerebral  nature, 
and  we  write  it  /•  without  the  dot  so  much  the  more  as  in  other 
modern  Indian  languages  there  has  been  introduced  a  real  ce- 
rebral r  1))  the  side  of  r,  this  latter  being  still  written  with  the 
Devanagari  sign  T.  With  respect  to  the  Aspirates,  we  follow 
the  Hindustani  writing,  which  resolves  them  into  kh,  ph,  etc. 
We  have  alread)  mentioned,  that  this  solution  into  two  letters 
gainst  our  physiological  principles  (see  Introd.  p.  11). 
W  maintain  the  decided  reprobation  of  the  use  of  the  letters 
cA,  chit,  ah,  c  instead  of  our  <!,  cA,  *,  I,  as  incompatible  with 
any  sound  principle  of  transcription.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  to  resolve  the  Devanagari  ligatures,  including  ^  k$,  into 
their  component  letters. 

With  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  single  words,  we  have 
to  follow,  against  the  Devanagari  custom,  the  European  principle, 
that  every  grammatically  separated  word  is  to  be  separately 
written  in  the  latin  transcription.  This  is  effectuated  without 
difficulty  in  the  cases  where  consonants  are  to  be  separated 
from  consonauts  or  from  vowels.  With  regard  to  the  eras  is 
of  vowel-  between  two  words,  we  should  resolve  them  simply 
into  their  component  parts  and  leave  it,  as  we  do  in  latin  poetry, 
to  the  reader  to  pronounce  them  according  to  the  Sanskrit  rules, 
write  therefore  rt^qi+Ti^  toi  with  three  words 

;   or,   after  the   modern  pronunciation,    taihd 
\V    think  it  not  necessary  to  indicate  the  crasis  by  an  apostrophe, 
as  it  has    been   proposed,    oonsidoring    the    freqUMOj    of  the 
case,  and  the  destination  of  the  apostrophe  in  European  writing 

.dicate  tli-    elision  of  a  letter.     We  prefer  to  make  n- 
tin-  common   lign   <»t    diasresis   for    the   rare    cases,    where   in 
Sanskrit  the  hiatus  is  demanded. 
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M  Ml  etc 

•n    n    c 

•«    Q  fin 

oi   *    ^ 


PA  L  I. 
M   Ml 

G  a  i     &  G» 

o 

rt 


ii 


a   a 

e  e 

x  l 

d  a  etc. 

k  g  n 

d  ./  n 

t    d  n 
t  d  n 

j>  b  in 


o  6 


u  u 


h 

1 

- 

- 

/ 

8 

lr 

- 

V 

kh  gh 

ch   jh 

th   dh 
th  dh 

ph  bh 


Specimen. 
Namo  Tassa,  Bhagacato,  Arahato,  Sammd,  Sambuddhaswl 

1.  Namas  sit  can  a  Sambuddkd ,  fusuddhd^  suddhaod  tqjfd}  Mdha- 

vatuan  pavakkhdmi,   ndnundnddJukdrikd 

2.  I'nri'uu'hi  katopeso,  aflritthdrito  kran,  atirukraci  mkhittn,  a/oka 

punaruttakG; 

3.  Vajjitd  t/'/ii  dtofhi,  tukhaggah<ttfadhSrand,  pasddasdvggabard, 

xtititiHut  updgatd, 

4.  Pasadajanakf  th<h/<\  tatltd  sdvSgakdrakSfjanayantdpasdda 

it  ha   td. 
(Mahavanso  ed.  Tournour,  ch.  I,  1  —  4.) 

Remarks. 

The  Pall  is  one  of  the  older  Prakrit  languages,  which,  together 
with  Buddhism,  has  been  extended  beyond  India,  principally 
to  Ceylon,  Birma  and  Siam.  In  these  countries  tne  Pali  is 
still  used  by  the  Buddhists  for  their  religious  books,  where  it 
is  written  iu  the  different  indigenous  characters.  The  character 
which  we  have  represented  here  is  that  of  Siam.  The  palatal 
and  cerebral  sibilants,  as  well  as  the  vowels  r  and  /  have 
disappeared;  the  cerebral  r  has  become  a  dental  r.  ^  and  *T 
have  been  dropped. 
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OLD    PRAKRIT. 


^T  t  etc. 


^  *  ^ 

*  ^  «T 
*?  W  * 


a    a 
£         (J 
it  u  u 

a  t  etc. 
ai  au 

k  g  n 

t  <)  n 
t  d  n 
p  b  m 


r    I 
v 


kh  gh 
£h  jh 

th  ilh 
th  dh 
ph  bh 


Specimen. 


f\  wsftil  f^rcin^u  xrfTrrr^T  fawft  *%frT  i  <rr  wfw- 
*^W  fig  *  ILUJ  fxi^TRfT  ^fi  >fannw. 

\bddha  (  andrOdaya,  beginning  of  Act.  IV.) 

Maitri:    Sudd    hu     Mudttdi    sdasddo   jadhd    mahd    Bhailavi 
gd-sanasfibb/tumddo    bhacmadU     Vvfkubkairfi    parittddd    piasaht 
hrtti :  td  ukkanthidSna  hiaina  piasahl   kalu  pt'kikhassd. 

Remarks. 

In  the  Indian  literature  the  different  dialects  of  the  popular 

language  are  called  PrdkrU  in  contradistinction  to  the  San- 

the    purer   literary    language   of   the   higher  classes.     It  ap- 

ra    in   the  dramatic   works   by  the  side   of  the  Sanskrit  and 

is  written  likewise   with  Devanigari   letters.     It  has  lost  the 

Bounds  as  the  Pali,  and   moreover  the  /.     The  letfc  I 
and  "  "ill  v  oc<  ur  bo  conjunction  with  the  letters  of  their  own  class. 
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II  IN  DI. 


^  ^tt  etc. 


a  a 
6 
i  1  u   ft 

r  &  r  i  etc. 
iii  au 


^m^ 

I 

^  ^  ^ 

IT 

v 

Z  ^W 

^ 

? 

7T  ^  T 

* 

T  W 

IT  ^  * 

- 

1 

z  s  f 


k  g  n 
d  ./    n 

h 
t 

r 

t  d  n 

a 

r    1 

p  b  m 

- 

V 

kh  gk 

r/i     jll 

til  (III    ill 

fit  ilk 
pk    I'll 


Specimen. 


%ft^  twt  %  *wq  "*t  f mi  n$$t  ^n  %  %t^%^  It  ^n 
sro  jrsrr,  ^T  vfirni  %  £^  %  f^ir^R  ~*t  ^srrci  wr  ii  fa 

"It  ^r%  rTK  *fit  %*=rr  %  ^frr  ^%  ^rr  ^rr^  ^St  "^trt  li  ii 

(Mfttth.  2,  1.  2.) 

lb  rod   rdjd   ke  samay  ///•     fttffi  yah&ddh  r»f/</ifiu  vie 

fab  janm  hud,   c&Md  pandit n    nS  purab  se   YimJSalim   ml   «fe 

jfea&f,  A7  yahudiyd  kd  rdjd  jd  ufjxinn  laid,  8d  kcdid  kdf  kydki 
hamnr  pQrab  inP  Ujski  birr  ko  dfk/id  Iiai  mir  wske  piijd  kar/if 
kd  dye  hat. 

Remarks. 
The  Hindi  is  the  language  of  the  Hindus  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Moslem  population  of  India.  It  is  spoken  in  the  whole 
of  North  India,  principally  in  the  country  of  the  upper  Ganges 
and  it  is  understood  almost  in  all  India.  It  is  written  with 
Devanagari  letters,  which  to  this  purpose  are  but  little  altered. 
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The  vowels  /  /  /,  as  well  as  the  consonants  /i,  it  and  visarga 
air  do  more  in  use;  also  the  simple  f  is  very  seldom  used. 
T!  and  ^  have  lost  their  cerebral  sound.  Instead  of  *f,  which 
is  only  need  in  Hindi  prints,  if  the  writer  whishes  to  write 
nskrit  word  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original  Sanskrit, 
IT  is  very  generally  substituted  with  the  pronunciation  of  our 
common  I,  Provincialry  ^  takes  the  pronunciation  of  ^,  and 
the  compound  characters  TJ  (/.<)  and  "^  (<//<)  that  of  rh  and 
ay.  The  cerebral  letters  ^3  d  and  ^  t/h,  when  medial  or  final, 
take  very  frequently  another  pronunciation,  which  by  European 
scholar-  uses  to  be  indicated  by  a  dot  under  the  letter  ^S,  ^ 
and  transcribed  by  r  and  rh.  This  changement  of  sound  seems 
to  me  to  belong  originally  to  the  Dravidian  languages  where 
we  tind  a  similar  occurrance,  especially  in  the  Tamil.  ^  and  ^, 
are  probably  only  slight  assibilations  of  ^  and  3>,  as  j  is  an 
ilation  of  g.  There  is  indeed  physiologically  very  little 
difference  between  a  cerebral  i  and  /•,  zh  and /•/<,  the  friction 
00  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  erected  at  the  cerebral  point,  causing 
almost  unavoidably  a  .->light  vibration  of  the  tongue,  and  re- 
minding by  it  of  the  letter  r.     A  perfect  analogy   to  it  is  the 

physiological  proximity  of  ;•  and  r  of  the  Arab.  (of.  ?»!;£,  yo:<ih, 
of  which  the  French  have  made  razzia),  the  slight  friction  of 
the  ;■  at  the  guttural  point  causing  likewise  very  easily  a 
vibration  of  the  soft  palate.  It  would  therefore  be  more  con- 
tit  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  to  write  those  two 
letters  i  and  :/<;  but'  it  seems  nevertheless  advisable  to  prefer 
the  hitherto  usual  transcription  off  and  rh ,  SO  much  the  more 
.1  ready  in  the  Hindustani  writing  the  arabic  characters  j 
and  ,     bav<    taken  their  basis  from  .  r,    not  from  J  </• 

The  trailers  and  in  general  the  lower  class  of  natives,  write 
and  print  the  Hindi  very  frequently  in  a  character  called  Knitln, 
which    is   an   imperfect    imitation   of  the    DevanSgari. 
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HINDUSTANI. 


In  Arabic  or 
Persian  words. 

1  1 

**«)« 

8 

- 

*  £ 

t 

0 

z 

t  t 

> 

r 

Jk 

9 

r^r> 

$ 

5  \£      » > 

o  ^ 

- 

j 

p    *J 

*2 

0\  0'  pj  etc. 

h 

(JO  Joijc 

L?t  5 

u- 

• 

a  a 

* 

K 

e         6 

/•     y        it 

- 

A7t  y/t 

'/    x  r 

u  u 

'■     J 

i 

? 

<•'//    ;// 

a  a  i  etc 

t    4     - 

/• 

M  dh 

rh 

ai  an 

t 

1     _*   ? 

t     d      n 

» 

r    1 

th   dh 

G  d  z 

p     b      m 

- 

w 

ph  bh 

f 

Specimen. 

^ys    ^^--    y^^o    ^jf    \_jOj^j    tG»$)      p     sUftvij    jMtf-^ft?    v^?" 

>  > 

^*J-    \i     UP    'Jwo    bLAjLi    -i     n>r^^  >?"  5    $   o^     *"*     "^ 

o«>0  ^  ^y  6/  *>^  yjp*  J  Ufa*  *)*?  u~*  o**  y;^  £ 

Matth.  2,  1.  2. 
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Jab  Her6di$  bddsdh  ke  \caqt  yahiidiali  kf  Bait-lah'am 
paidd  hud,  to  dikkd  km   mojfodn  „>   />"/<in  s?  AurSallm  ml 
Kahii   kih   kahd  A   jo  yah&diG  k&   b&M&k  faidA 

kih  h  '<rah  th'khd   car 

ltd  >. 


Remarks. 

Tie-  HuuJuxtdni  or  Urdu  i>  >till  more  generally  understood 
through  all  India  thau  the  Hindi.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Hindu 
with  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  Mohammedan  conquerors,  pe- 
netrating into  India  since  the  11th  century,  carried  with  them 
their  language  and  writing.  The  latter  was  Otceired  by  the 
conquered  population;  but  from  the  language  only  a  number 
ords  was  inserted  into  the  Indian  language;  the  grammar, 
although  mutilated,  remained  Indian,  and  likewise  the  system 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  introduce  for  the  In- 
dian sounds  new  letters  into  the  Arabic  alphabet,  principally 
for  the  cerebral  sounds  t  </  /•,  which  were  expressed  by  the 
dental  bases  with  the  addition  of  four  dots  ^  ->  \  or  other 
diacritical  marks.  The  letters  n  n  n  and  s,  which  already  in 
the  Hindi  were  of  little  use,  dropped  entirely.  If  turned  into 
T  and  ^T  were  written  -  or  *  and  -.  The  anusvaia 
was  expressed  by  ^  n.  The  merely  Arabic  letters  >  q  \ 
'1(0  $  t  $  Q  8  z  f  were  still  written  in  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  words,  but  seldom  preserved  their  original 
value.  and  p  are  not  pronounced  at  all ;  -  It  is  not  distin- 
guished from  ■  h;  u&  *  and  — '  0  >ound  like  w  s;  -b  d(t) 
lik.    t.     The  letters  q   (  are  pronounced   by  the  Mo- 

han, often,  but  not  generally,  according  to  their  arabic 

value,  by  the   Hindus  like  /.  ,    kh  or  /.  |   or  •-',  />/*  OT  p\ 

•    not  distinguished  from  I   l»y  the  Mohammedans ,  and 
or  s  by  the  Hindu;    n  before  y  and  k  is  mostly 
nasalized  as  n.     The  anus  vara  is  represented  by  q,  the  dot  of 
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whi<  li  in  modern  prints  is  commonly  dropped  at  the  end  ftf  trordl 
to  indicate  the  nasalization  of  the  vowel. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  transcribe  the  Arabic  letteri 
according  to  their  etymological  value,  not  to  their  imperfect 
Indian  pronunciation.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  not  autho- 
rized to  replace  the  dropped  Hindi  sounds  n  ><  beyond  tin- 
want  of  the  Hindustani  writing  itself.  The  sound  jfc 
physiologically.  :is  we  have  shown  above,  as  well  palatal  Bfl 
dental,  and  originates  more  frequently  from  palatal  than  from 
dental  Bounds.  In  nio-t  alphabets  therefore  we  ma\  range 
more  conveniently  thifl  litter  to  the  palatal  row.  where  there 
exists   one,  than   to  the  dental,   to   which    §   belongs.     VVe   ma\ 

justly  negleet  the  \  '  in  the  beginning  of  words.  The  arable  •  w 
is  substituted  to  the  Indian  T  which  in  Sanskrit  was  a  dento- 
labial  r.  In  Hindustani  the  Arabic  pronunciation  /'•  prevails 
almost  entirely,  even  in  Indian  words.  We  transcribe  it  there- 
fore w.  Some  times  the  Hindustani  is  written  and  printed 
in  Devanagari  letters,  and  in  this  case  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  purely  arabic  letters,  to  which  the  Indian  ftOttndl  and 
characters  are  substituted  as  stated  above. 
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(The  Devanagari  and  Arabic  l.-tters  are  given  according  to  Dr.  Trumpp's  system.) 
1   U 


^   T  ^  I    1    I  f 

u       ^fr      ^  ^  ^  ^Ti 

i  li  t  T  etc.        ... 

T*  ^                           7T    ^   T  I    - 


1 


^    ?J      i*    **  *T 

w    *  *  ^ 

ht^    *f    **       !  *  ^  ^ 


"  i 

U 

etc. 


>«£  ^    ^Sj 

&    i 

r  -    g 

5 

O     J      £ 

j 

o     J     „ 

V  V    -* 

£    r 


u 


c  e 


|U"    J 


3    |j  pj 


0 

I    |  ?*   ?> 

etc. 


jfc   y    n 

0 

// 

kh    gh 

• 
i 

9 

''     I     " 

/ 

y 

ch   jh 

!    '/  w 

4 

■ 

f 

th     dh 

t 

/    (/  n 

- 

r    1 

ti,    dh 

/<    A   //< 

i 

- 

V 

[ill     bh 

K 

x  r 


id? 

6   o   : 
f 
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Specimen. 
Hindu  character. 

*nrft*  t^  *i5<i  %  %7[Tf^  "*f  Vfr^;  %  Mifflin*  %  ftffa 

q^«jf«i  ^t  mfdujiir  «ft  ^TRft  wf§  *ft  faro  ^rf^r  wt  <*ifuj 
<r  ^t  lit  att^  "sfnt^  "**  fpft  ft  *l  ganir  ^rr*n  ,irn^: 

Matth.  2,  l.'l 

Musalmdn  charartir. 

»    -   .-  -*  --r  -  -   »-     •   - 

•L&Slg      -^    ^jf^    O^    -**^    *i^?   l^t*"    *^4H      r**^-    QiP^? 

^_  A  — ,     'A  .  A       .  t      »  -        A  ,  J, 

-TV    ,  >r.    ,       ,  T.    ,  .  -  -         - 

Jadhl  hu  Qlsd)  yahudd  (yahudah)  je  Bidahama  (Hait-laKama) 
mi  Heroda  je  pdtisdha  jp  dihani  mi  jdyo  ta  disu  maftoam' 
ubhirande  khd   Yirumlenu  (Aurxcdlma)  me  <  t". 

Yahudyani  jo  pdtudhu  jo  jdyo  dhc ,  86  lathi  dhef  chd  kdni 
ta  una  jo  tdro  ubhirandi  m-    dill  huna  khi  piljana  dyd  dhyu. 

Remarks. 

The  Sindhl,  the  language  of  the  province  of  Sindh  on  the 
lower  Indus,  differs  in  essential  points  from  the  Hindi  and 
is  an  old  independant  Prakrit  language.  There  is  a  great 
number    of    different    Sindhl    alphabets,    a    survey    of   which 
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Capt.  G.  Stack  gives  in  bu  "Grammar  of  the  Sind/d  language", 
Bombay.  184*J.  p.  3  —  S.  They  originate  all  from  the  Deva- 
nagari, are  none  of  them  widely  different,  and  are  all  incomplete 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  distinguish  all  the  sounds  in  writing, 
which  arc  distinguished  in  speaking.  The  European  scholars 
hi\c  therefore  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  most  generally- 
known  and  most  complete  alphabets,  especially  of  the  De- 
van.lgari  for  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  Arabic  for  the  Mubam- 
medans.  Others,  as  the  Missionaries  A.  Burn  and  A.  Matchett 
have    given   the   preference    to    the   Punjabi   alphabet.      Capt. 

k  in  his  numerous  writings  uses  the  Devanagari.  Dr.  Trumpp 
in  hi>  Smdhi  Keadingbook  '  uses  besides  the  Devanagari  also 
the  Arabic  letters. 

The  four  sounds,  which  we  have  written  0  J  <]  h  are 
peculiar  to  the  Sind/tJ.  Their  pronunciation  is  that  of  the 
letters  g  )  d  b  uttered  with  a  certain  stress  in  prolonging 
and  somewhat  strengthening  the  contact  of  the  closed  organ, 
as  if  one  tried  to  double  the  sound  in  the  beginning  of 
a   word   <///«,    d)a   or  ////'a,    </</a,   bba.      The   letter   ^1  or  -.  is 

ribed  as  sounding  like  (hit/;  but  I  conceive  that  we  have 
it  to  do  here  with  the  old  pure  palatal  <7,  which  by  our  ear 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  <t,  lying  between  our  g  and  </. 
It  belongs  certainly  by  etymology  to  the  palatal,  not  to  the 
dental  row,  and  the  same  apprehension  is  shown  also  by  the 
figure  of  the  corresponding  Hindustani  characters,  which  are 
those  of  the  palatal  g  with  the  addition  of  a  dot,  not  those 
of  the  dental  d.  For  this  reason  we  incline  more  to  the  <  \- 
pression  by  j  or  y',  than  to  that  by  a.  The  cerebral  «  has  turned, 
as  in  th<  to  £;  and  besides  the  now  dental  T  r,  a  new 

cerebral  r  has  been  formed.     With  respect  to  the  three  letters 
.  there  is  a  certain  confusion  in  the  book  of  Capt.  Stack. 


1  A  Sindkl  Reading -book  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  character.    London. 
MM.   8. 

H 
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There  are  only  two  characters  ^  and  "^  distinguished  by  him,  and 
the  explanations  given  by  him  p.  (!.  noU  and  p.  !»,  as  to  how  lo 
assign  the  two  characters  to  tin-  three  MHttkdt,  are  contradictory. 
As  for  ^  (_ I ,  there  is  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  Dei 
gari;  /•  is  distinguished  as  in  the  (iujuruti  and  Bangdli  through 
the  dot  below  ^.  The  Arabic  letters  1  />'  q  |  y  <l(t) 
arc  generally  expressed  in  modern  prints  by  the  Indian  letters 
^T^^l7!*?*!^^^^?  with  dots  below. 


GUJARATI. 


*t  »*U 


^L 

0 

tf  (t)        3  (*) 

/  i       a  a 

a^   etc. 

a  a    l  etc. 

«   *» 

Of   Ot< 

tt    01  (> 

& 

•"t  H 

k  g   n 

h 

>1  «•(*) 

*t 

*l 

^  ^l 

c  j   n 

y 

^  s  ui 

ctf 

*J 

4     S 

t    d  n 

® 

i 

a  ^  n 

% 

3    tf 

81   U 

t    d    M 

8 

r   I 

H    «H  *( 

H 

y  <n 

p   b  m 

- 

V 

kh  gh 

r/i  j  It 
th  (]h 
th  till 
ph  bh 


•il.lAKATI.  |,)7 

Specimen. 
%  %ft^  <J*MI  ^TfTTT  ^nwi  T^TRT  >5^%»T  wi  tl^T 

d?«n  rnri^  sft^Tt  %  3%  %T5  *^nr  <*<<ii  ^mjrr  wttj- 

Matth.  2,  1.  2. 

///■'*</  rd)>iua  ddhddd  Omd  ih&damdnd  Bithlshim  pel  Ml 
lannui  i<tclt7 1 m  thau  k*  puravthi  hasdlim  m&  <Mml  hakA  h  . 

Hi-  riijtl  jiiiuih,  ,'■/,.   t.    hithd    ihrf   K>'nt  kf  lutm,   puTOV 

n>    ham*    1.  hi  n&  bhajcq*  I, 

Remarks. 

-  the  name  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Gujarat  in  the  south  of  Sintlh.  It  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  Hindi,  and  is  written  in  two  characters,  viz.  in  the  De- 
and  in  the  peculiar  Gujarat!  character,  which  in  de- 
rived from  the  Devanagari.  In  the  Balbodh  all  Sanskrit  letters 
occasionally  be  employed  in  Sanskrit  words;  but  the  sounds 
of  /•  /•  I  I  r  I  I  i  .ire  not  found  in  Gujarat!  words,  and  tin' 
nasal  letters  n  and  n,  which  occur  in  the  language  before  tin* 
litters  of  their  own  classes,  are  represented  by  the  anus\ 
The    G  Iti    letter  s,    corresponding   to    the    Sanskrit    *T   is 

distinguished   by   the  Brahmans  from  »,  but   both   are  equally 
pronounced  by  the  people  as  s  and  are  therefore,   confounded 
with   one    another.      The   cerebral    T    is   changed    in    ' 
partly   in  hit ,  and   partly    il 


II-' 
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MARATHI. 


TIT 


*t 


etc. 


a  a 

S       a 

j    /"  V     It 

r  I 

d  %  U  etc. 

iii  mi 


HVT 

t 

- 

^  Sl^ 

* 

V 

UI 

< 

3o 

<T  ^*T 

¥ 

T«l 

*1  ^*? 

- 

* 

k  g  n 

h 

- 

Uf'J  n 

\f  </ 

t 

y 

t   (1  n 

$ 

i 

t  d  n 

8 

r  I 

p  b  m 

- 

V 

kit     qh 

,7,    )h  I  before  «,  • 
.//«  J  before  a,  0,/' 

tli  dh 
th  dh 
ph.   bh 


Specimen. 

«K<<imi  aft  thtt  sreFTT  <ft  ^tt'  ^ri%  ^rf  ^i  ttt#  ^  tt- 

Matth.  2,  1.  2. 

«<lm  Herod  rddcl  cd  dioasdmadlnf  Tiki  yahvdddesdtll  ]l'tlih'h>'- 
mat  janmald  asatd  pdh&pQrva  pradgidpdsGn  kffnt  jfndnl  Yarwa- 
b'mdt  yeun  bolale  ki. 

Yahudydtd  d<~>  rdd 'a  janmald ,  to  kofh<~  dhsf  kd  fa  dlnni  p&rva 
pradesdnt  tydtd  tdrd  pdhild  dni  tydld  bhajdvayds  did . 

Remarks. 
The  Mardthi    is  spoken  in   a  great  part  of  Western  Middle 
India.      It    has   its    own    character,    for   which    however   the 
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:ari  may  be  substituted.  The  former  character  is  cal- 
led Mod  and  is  generally  used  in  common  life.  If  the  De- 
vun.lgari  with  few  variations  is  employed  to  write  the  Mardthl, 
it  is  called  Balbodh. 

The  Ma  rat  hi  and  the  Bangdll  alone  amongst  the  Prakrit 
languages  use  still  the  vowels  r  and  /.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Marathi,  that  the  letters  ^T  ^  ^  *J  before  the  vowels 
Mid  I  are  pronounced  as  in  the  other  languages  d  j  tli  ;//, 
but  before  the  deeper  vowels  a,  o,  w,  r  and  I  are  changed  into 
/  </  (and  even  z)  th  <]h.  This  reminds  of  the  double  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  gutturals  c  and  y  in  modern  European  languages 
according  to  the  following  vowel  a,  o,  u  or  e  and  t.  If  excep- 
tionally the  pronunciation  c,  j  is  kept  before  a  deep  vowel,  V 
is  inserted  by  some  writers  to  indicate  it  without  being  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  in  Italian  the  insertion  of  i  in  rid,  gia 
indicates  the  pronunciation  of  cq,  ja.  Others  mark  the  pro- 
nunciation of  c  and  /  by  putting  a  dot  under  the  letter,  ^,  *l, 
a  system  which  seems  to  us  preferable.  It  might  be  doubtful,  if 
we  ought  to  distinguish  in  the  transcription  those  sounds  or  to 
follow  the  indigenous  writing,  in  which  the  distinction  is  left,  as 
in  the  Romanic  languages,  to  the  reader.  But,  as  we  have  to 
represent  in  our  transcription  of  foreign  alphabets  principally 
tin  actual  state  of  pronunciation,  and  as  those  sounds  are  per- 
fectly fixed  in  the  consonantal  system  of  the  Maraf/ii,  it 
seems  evident,  that  we  have  to  write  these  sounds  separately. 
The  analogy  of  c  and  j  seem  to  require  the  signs  t  and  <} 
instead  of  U  and  dz. 


no 
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PAN  JAB  I  or  SIK  II. 


">H  >HT  IT  etc. 


cT  3T  (n)  "V 
^  JrT  ($  ft) 
3  T^      - 


If  VI- 
ST    -zoio 

^  YTSOJ/OCr/O 


a  a 

S         6 

i  I  m  u 

a  a   e   etc. 

at  «w 

k    //    R 

c  i  * 

(  '/  9 
£  d  n 


h 

i 

y 

- 

/■  I 

\8  Z 

r  I 

V 

kk  gk 

rh  jl, 

tli  <lh(rh) 

th  ,11, 

[>h  bh 


Specimen. 

Yahudake  RetleKem  me  M&rOd  rdjdkt  kdl  nu  Pwfl  jfaMk  /<<» 
rikhu  pdndit  pftrabti  Yirusalim  nu  de  ate  kahAyd  ■•»>  kithS  haigd 
jo  yuhudiyd  kd  rdjd  fanamyd  kink''  pUrab  disd  l&rd  asi 

rrk/idv  h&gi  aru  twist  piijd  karn<ko  de  hd .         Matth.  2,   1.  '-. 


Remarks. 

The  language  of  the  Sikh  in  the  Panjdb,  the  country  of 
the  upper  Indus,  has  received  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words. 
It  avails  itself  however  only  of  a  character  derivated  from  the 
Devanagari  and  called  Gurmnkhr.  The  letters  arc  the  same 
as  in  the  Hindi  except  that  *  is- dropped,  and  I  and  z  are 
added. 


PANJABI.    NIPALI.  [n 


NIPALI. 

Specimen. 

%ft^  TniT^rr  ^ft  ^irt  "^  ftn£  fas^i*  g*i<*<*i  ^h^« 

TT*T3|R  ^STqY  II     Matth.  2,  1.  2. 

(N.  T.  Version  by  the  Serampore  Miss.) 

llerdd  rdjdkd  u#l  waqt  me  Yim  yihuddh  midkkd  Betlc/u'mmd 
janniand  Vila  for  pandit  p&rab  diiddikhi  YiruinL'mma  dyd  aur 
unldi  kaliyd  jd  ydiudiyd  kd  rdjd  janmau  u  kahd  cha?  Kydhd. 
pQrab  dt  i  tdrdldl  dekfukan  hdmi  uskd  pujd  garankan  dyd . 

Remarks. 

The  Xipdll  language,   mixed  with  many  Tibetan  words,  is 
ken  in  a  large  tract  on   the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya,   north   west   of  Bangal.     The   sounds  are  the  same  as 
in  Jli/i<li,   and  may   be  written    with   /  fori,   although  in 

tin-  country  there  are  several  peculiar  characters  derived  from 
it,  in  use. 
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BANGALI. 


IF  *t  S 

§  v5  cj 

T  If  ^ 

•r  *  v 


% 

H 

n 

* 

* 

T 

*    5T 

- 

(ig 

*  v  « 


a  a 
e        (J 
if  WW 

r  f  I  I 

o      o      o    o 

a  a  e  6  etc. 
at  aw 


k  g  n 

h 

- 

£  j  n 

1 

y 

t    ,f   n 

s 

/• 

t  d  n 

s 

/■  i 

p  b  m 

- 

V 

fiR       Cfh 

cfh  jh 

th    ijh  rh 

th    ith 
ph  bh 


Remarks. 

The  language  of  Bangal,  the  most  northeastern  province  of 
India,  approaches  more  than  any  other  of  the  modern  Indian  dia- 
lects to  the  Sanskrit.  The  character  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  Devaniigari.  In  the  letter  *T  b  the  cross-line  is  dropped, 
so  that  there  is  actually  no  difference  of  sign  between  ^  b 
and  ^  v.  The  language  however  continues  to  distinguish  both 
letters,  and  so  does  our  transcription. 
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q  qi 


URIYA. 


a  a 

S         6 

i  i  u  u 


2J  2)1  etc. 


Q  $1  G* 

9 

OC  J 

a 

a 

«  5»ei 

9 

C   Q   ff 

a 

Q  ft 

a  Qfl 

- 

£1 

o  © 
24    cl 


a  d   etc. 
a  i  a** 


k  g  n 

h 

V      v         t 

c  j  n 

$ 

y 

t  d  n 

? 

t  d  n 

9 

r    I 

p  b  m 

- 

V 

kh  gh 
ch  jh 
th  dh 
th  dh 
ph  bh 


Remarks. 

The  language  of  the  province  Urlya,  the  maritime  country 
south  of  Bangal ,  approaches  much  to  the  Bangdli,  but  with 
a  greater  share  of  Arabic  words.  The  sounds  are  almost  the 
same,  but  the  pronunciation  is  said  to  be  in  general  somewhat 
harsher,  and  the  cerebral  r  is  wanting  entirely.  The  peculiar 
character  of  this  country  is  often  used  there  even  in  writing 
Sanskrit. 


Ill 
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I  or  b 

i   T 
!  ^\         f 

o  -       o. 


a       a 
<?  o 

i  I  u  u 

ai  au 


PASTO   or  AFT  AN. 


S  0 

:        _ 

c     r 


o      o 


LJ        V_> 


O 


*ft 

a  c 

ur  •* 

L5 

lA  j' 

-i 

_ 

U"  ~ 

.5 

&     //     £ 

x    r 

y  ; 

1      " 

kfity) 

!l 

/      J     - 

V                  V 

t     d     n 

/• 

. 

. 

.     - 

,/(/» 

1     d    n 

8 

/•    I 

p     h    m 

V 

&  6     ; 


A'  A 


0  J  z 
f 


j+*~    <0*>0    *J    *r>^J-~l    ^    (cw^c'    **&*    ^-^ 


•    \J 


Specimen. 

J    ,.,Lo;     AJ    ^^O"    ^*^ 

,  ,  y  -      >  -    -  -  - 

Matth.  2,  1.  2. 
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/'"/<    waqt    ,  il,    ;I$d    da   yahudiyyah    pah   bait   lafiam  kti  pah 

in  da  Hir6dl*  ■>  wqh,  n<  >i~'*>~in  l<th  mdk 

nah  pah  Aurkilf/n  waraylah,  puitanali  e  (yS)  wqkfaA  >'ih  da  ya- 

huddnu  bad-  ~>walai  dai,   i  di  de  eababa, 

pah  masriq  ide  mu  lldalai  dai  an   viu:   rdyli 

<lih  (fijda/t  6  {yf)  xoqkru. 


Remarks. 

The  language  of  the  Afghans  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
geographical  position  of  their  country,  a  middle  limb  betw.  .  n 
the  Sanskritic  or  Arian  and  the  Persian  or  Eranian  languages. 
They  use  the  Persian  characters  with  a  few  modifications. 
Besides  the  usual  vowels  this  language  has  an  obtuse  vowel 
nearest  approaching  to  a,  which  we  write  in  consequence  a 
(see  above  p.  49).  It  has  in  common  with  the  Sanskritic  lan- 
ces the  cerebral  row;  there  is  at  least  no  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  letters  t  and  </,  whilst,  according 
to  some  writers,  the  letters  n  and  r  differ  in  sound  from  the 
Indian  n  and  /•.  Slight  deviations  however  appear  sometimes 
t<>  an  ear  not  accustomed  to  physiological  apprehension  greater 
than  they  are,  or  result  from  unessential  circumstances.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that  in  most  Indian  languages  the  four 
cerebrals  t  d  n  r  have  been  developed  together,  and  that  even 
in  Afghan  writing  all  the  four  characters  have  been  likewise 
characterized  by  one  and  the  same  little  circle  added  to  the 
corresponding  dental  letters,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  follow 
those  who  recognise  the  cerebral  nature  of  the  Panto  n  and  f. 
Out  of  the  original  Palatals  two  new  sounds  have  been  formed 
besides  <•  and  /,  viz.  t  and  d,  as  in  the  Mahnithj,  to  which 
we  refer  (see  above  p.  109).  This  latter  did  not  receive  new 
signs  for  those  sounds,  the  Pastd  on  the  contrary  added  one 
ngn  -,  expressing  by  it  both  t.  and  </.  Only  in  modern 
times  there  has  been  introduced  by  the  learned  Pait6  scholar 
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Dr.  Trumpp  a  second  sign  ~  for  </  besides  ~  /,  remedying 
thus  an  obvious  defect  of  th<  Arabic  alphabet. 

There  are  two  other  sounds  peculiar  to  this  language  which 
we  must  consider.  They  are  represented  by  the  characters 
fji  and  j..  Their  pronunciation  differs  essentially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  the  western  Afghanistan 
it  approaches  very  near  to  the  pronunciation  of  <JZ>  s  and 
jj  i;  in  the  eastern  portion,  for  instance  in  Peshawer,  to  that 
of  p-  %  and  £  y.  According  to  Dr.  Trumpp  these  letters 
are  derived  at  least  partly  from  Palatals  —  another  part  seem  to 
proceed  from  original  Cerebrals  —  and  as  the  Afghans  them- 
selves have  taken  the  bases  of  their  signs  from  u^  X  and  'j  ~,  we 
propose  to  take  the  same  bases  $  and  z  in  adding  the  palatal 
line  i  and  I.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  eastern 
pronunciation  specially  we  should  take  as  bases  %  and  y  and 
add  the  palatal  line   (,  /. 

The  Semitic  letters  which  we  have  separated  from  the  rest, 
are  used  only  in  Arabic  or  Persian  words.  We  regret  that 
the  transcription  of  Capt.  Raverty  in  his  last  Afghanic  publi- 
cation (1860)  has  deviated  so  far  both  from  any  sound  prin- 
ciple and  from  practical  suitableness. 
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Vowels. 


Consonants. 


wU  vVV.<      c 


i     >J    /O  JO 

>  ?  \>  V  ^ 

Semivowels, 
oa      >> 


[^  u.'  o» 

<i>-l>^ 

?    3 

0  -      - 

^    "     " 

*r- 

zp  ro 

J^^ 

l    - 

•*o  eo 

*i    - 

_J  v*~- 

C  (^ 

Ligaturen. 
_jHj  ctx?  exv 


On 

ginal   pronnnciat 

ion. 

a   d 

a   d 

k  /    // 

9  9*  y 

n  n 

'     '       *   ? 

Jc  -   - 

9  -  - 

n  - 

i  i 

o  6 

n 

V             V 

t  (  e 

d  d  d 

n  - 

s     z 

y(ii)   W 

{uu) 

p  J 

b  6  - 

m  m 

-    - 

v  - 

r  r 
v  v 


sk     8t     ah 


L  a  t  e  r 

(Persian) 

pronunciation. 

k  X  h 

9  -  r 

n(n) 

' 

i    1 

-    - 

-   ~ 

n    - 

>     i 

o  6 

t  0(0) 

d  d  d 

n     - 

8     Z 

y   w 

P  f  ' 

b  v  - 

m(m) 

-      - 

*A(i)     8t    ah 


y  - 

t   (r) 
v  X 
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Specimen. 


.  i^W?(V>**U><jCu?..v£     i^JW^OL»(Vie.'JLJ     &VAJM~    ^?>iVkV   £*,*x'^6 
«.*.'(V>^JvV(>3     .£?MJ>*V%Xt  «XMvC'ii«.V.«£  0.<^V»  VO«X«e>  -C'eV^S-U-'g  ^/i^X0^ 

'l^'G  \^^x)  J2^*-*00  *JU£^£5*AA'J3   Gv    sAMii(^i*x,^J    HJJLV'-v  •  gfcUoju 

Vend  wind,  first  f'argard. 
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M  da   spitamdi   ZaraSmttHSit    A 

ZaraQutfa  rdmS-daitim  noid  kudad  Sditftn; 

daidyd  tma    Zaratjmtra,   a*6 

liryanem 
[A*d  r&mti-dtiit  .  paoirim  bitim,    dao  wk$ 

\Qdm  haitJm.]     Paoirim  wumhd 
n  xju  A/tuj<>  mazdi:  A> 
)6   vankuya  ddityayd,      Aad   ■  •!,. 

u-mahrko,    a:im<(t  yim    rmoidStem    zydbtHk 

Data  atcaOra  mdnhd  zayana,  dya  kdmma,  \hapia 

Itenti  l„h  ,,ha,  panfo  zayana  ashore;]  tai  U  sareta- 

-unoarayd;   ada  sitnahfi  mimfrw,    <«t,i 
zimaJ  pairi-pataitiy  ada/rapttem 

nam.     Biiim  asanhdmca  soidrandinca  vahutem   <  tern  a:em 

!//?//•<;  ma  ><m  yim  Suydd-iayantm.    Aad  alie  par 

frdkerentad  Ann  pourw  mamifti,  nkaiMm  yam  <i<i- 

[>ouru-  inahir 


Remarks. 
We  <  all  Old  Baktrian,  as  otliers  before  us,  the  language 
<>!  ti  i  (Zendavesta),  the   sacred  !><>«>ks  of  th<>  Eranian 

nati  ially  the  Baktriane  and  the  Persians.    These  books 

ut  the  Zoroastrian  religion  first  originate*]  in  Baktria,  in  the 
vicinity  of  uortlu-rii  India,  and  are  the  principal  witness  <»f  an 
old  Baktrian  civilisation,  of  which  we  know  but  little  beyond. 
It  was  probably  not  before  the  time  of  tin-  empire  of  the  Achae- 
menidee  that  they  were  introduced  from  the  east  to  the  west 
<.{  Bran,  and  particularly  amongst  the  Persians.  The  language 
still  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Indian  Sanskrit,  that  it  was 
principally  by  the  comparison  with  this  language  that  Bur- 
nout' and  Bopp  were  first  enabled  to  decipher  the  Zend  lan- 
guage. The  Zend  writing  has  the  same  origin  as  all  the  oth-  r 
phonetic   writings,    including   even    the    Devanagari,   with    ill- 
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exception  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  ofa  We  are  of  the 

opinion,  that  the  Zend  alphabet  existed  already  in  tho  original 
country  of  the  Avesta  in  the  same  perfection  and  complete 
as  we  know  it  actually,  or  even  higher,  but  that  it  may  here 
undergone  several  ehangea  when  introduced  into  Persia  and 
brought  in  contact  with  other  cognate  alphabets  of  the  western 
countries.  It  approaches  most  nearly  to  tho  Pehlevi  writing. 
We  take  this  character  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  and  of  tin 
Persian  handwriting,  of  the  time  of  the  Sassanides,  not  as  the 
origin,  but  as  the  reduction  of  the  Zond  character,  answering 
to  the  poor  and  partly  temUized  system  of  sounds,  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  the  Persian  language.  Both  writings 
underwent  apparently  the  same  alterations  in  their  common 
signs  for  several  centuries  till  about  A.  I).  600  and  then  at- 
tained essentially  that  same  state  which  we  still  find  in  oar 
Zend,  Parsi  and  Huzvaresh  manuscripts. 

In  the  mean  time  also  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  old 
Baktrian  alphabet  was  altered,  since  its  migration  into  Persia,  in 
conformance  to  the  altered  sounds  of  the  Persian  language,  as 
they  prevailed  already  in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenides  and  still 
more  in  subsequent  centuries, — just  as  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Devaniigari  letters  approached  more  and  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  modern  Indian  languages.  The  right  apprehension  of  the  old 
Baktrian  sounds  is  traditionally  preserved  only  in  the  alphabe- 
tical lists,  which  were  faithfully,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  writers,  incorrectly,  copied  from  one  manuscript  into  the 
other  and  thus  handed  down  to  us  in  a  tolerably  comprehensible 
state.  The  arrangement  of  the  original  sounds  as  above  stated, 
is  principally  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  those  ancient 
alphabets.  It  ought,  according  to  our  opinion,  to  be  followed 
in  every  linguistic  publication  on  the  Zend  language  and  might 
even  do  good  services  in  a  critical  revision  of  our  actual  text. 

The  vowel  system  is  the  most  developed  of  all  the  ancient 
languages    we    know,    not    excepting    even    the    Devaniigari. 
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There  are  two  characters  for  each  of  the  vowels  a  i  u  e  p  o  a, 
one  for  the  short  and  another  for  the   long  ones.     The  semi- 
vowels ii  and  >>,  y  and  »,  were,  conformably  with  their  signs, 
reckoned  not  as  consonants,  but  as  vowels.     All  the  explosive 
consonants,   r  included,   had  both   a  simple   and   an  aspirated 
form.      Two   nasal  sounds  are  lost   even   in    the   alphabetical 
lists,  where  they  are  represented  by  the  repeated  sign  of  the 
simple  n  \.     The  pairs  of  corresponding  sibilants  are  given  as 
stated  above.     The  letter  -O  >       was,  as  a  palatal  consonant, 
different  from  the  semivowel  ii,  y,  in  the   same  way  as  £  v 
from  >>  w.     The  letter  ;•  had   two  signs,   the  latter  of  which 
was  formed  by  adding  to  the  simple  ?  r  the  upper  stroke  ^(^>)to 
indicate  the  aspiration  (as  in  U,  f,  p).     t^  was  an  aspirated  v. 
The  later  pronunciation  changed   the  aspirates  M  f  p  <f  6  into 
the  corresponding   fricatives  %  #(*)  /  y  v.     In  consequence  of 
this  change  the  sign    _D  g  disappeared  entirely  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts,  and  ££*    became    an    almost  arbitrary   variation    of 
Ss.     We   retain   the    writing  d,   although   the  actual   pronun- 
ciation seems  to  be  not  quite  clear.     The  letter  (2^  dt  escaped 
the  assibilation;  but  it  lost  the  aspiration  and  was  pronounced 
like  d:  we  keep  however  the  hook  to  distinguish  it  from  ^  d 
etymological!)-.    The  aspirate  i>f  5  was  softened  to  v  (perhaps  to 
the  German  m  see  p.  75);  we  write  it  v  in  putting  a  dot  beneath, 
only  to  distinguish  it  from  the    afterwards  identical  initial  v  £. 
The  aspiration  of  i>  was  lost,  as  that  of  n  already  previously; 
■   mostly   dissolved    into  hm.      The   palatal   sibilants  >W,  « 
and  J  I  took  almost  entirely  the  pronunciation  of  s  and  z;  we 
write  tin-in    f  and  t   to  indicate   their   palatal   origin.     On  the 
contrary  -H?  «  assumes  very  often,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Parsis, 
the   pronunciation   tp  £,  and  still   more  particularly  fci?  z  that 
of  z.      There    are    linguistical    reasons   why    we    should    not, 
in   this   case,   follow   them,  but  adhere,    in  our  transcription, 
to  the  old  sounding,  although  the  usage  of  European  scholars 
would  be  in  favour  of  i  for  eO .     The  pronunciation  of  **0  *  as 

I 
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1    its    confusion    with    t^.\   and  yv ,   origtaattj      .    is 

-olt.ncl   to  y    ami    used    aim-  li ntical    with    -C      Tin- 

latter  circumstance  will  perhaps  justif)  our  transcription  of 
>*o  by  /.   with  the   basis  of  //,  according  to  the  nil  Mil  pno- 

nnneiation,  and  with  the  athiition  of  our  diacritical  sign  of 
a.N-ilnlati<.n  ",  to  denote  its  former  sound.  The  letter  -<T  // 
is  (like  fy  o)  alwa\-  e#ee1  in  the  beginning  <>f  words,  ii  y 
(like   >>   //•)   in   the  middle:   it    i-  oeverthel  .    in   our 

transcription,  to  distinguish  thorn  both,  otte  being  considered  as 
a  consonant «  the  other  as  a  vowel.  We  therefore  write  -O  V 
with  the  palatal  line.  The  aspiration  of  J  /•  dropped,  and  then 
-  /•  became  identical  with  ?  r.  On  the  contrary  the  aspira- 
tion of  J£;  v  increased  and  gi  to  the  later  pronunciation 
.  and  ultimately  to  (  alone,  thus  producing  a  confusion  with 
G>  X'  We  write  the  J±;  in  virtue  of  its  etymology  r,  There 
is  no  indication  of  its  ever  having  been  pronounced  explosively 
as  q  or  kit.  The  first  of  the  three  ligatures  ^JH* , alb,  was  in 
later  times  pronounced  .s,  and  therefore  occasionally  confounded 
with   tp. 

A  glance  at  those  alterations  shows,  that  tho  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  later  pronunciation  consists 
in  tho  disappearance  of  the  aspirations,  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  Baktrian  throat,  and  which  either  dropped  without  am 
compensation,  or  changed  the  explosive  sounds  into  fri- 
cative. 

With  respect  to  the  vowels  there  is  a  general  influence  of  the 
western  languages  to  be  observed  in  the  less  decided  distinc- 
tion between  the  long  and  short  vowels.  This  is  the  reason 
of  many  confusions,  and  explains,  how  the  letter  Ai  f  had  been 
hitherto  taken  for  e  and  as  almost  identical  with  {O  /?,  and 
why  moreover  £  and  c,  *>  and  -V,  or  even  i  and  y,  >  and  a) 
are  frequently  used  in  the  MSS.  for  one  another.  The  most 
striking  change  however  took  place  in  the  letter  J£  ,  which 
originally    and    still    in    tho    alphabetical    lists,   represented   tho 
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anusvara  of  a,  viz  d,  corresponding  to^^,  a,  but  which 
afterwards  was  used  as  a  separate  consonantal  nasal  after 
the  rowels  and  before  certain  consonants.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
difference  between  d  and  d  was  obliterated ;  the  sign  *>>  be- 
came therefore  disposable  and  was  employed  to  express  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  what  is  called  (though  not  rightly)  by  Sanskrit  scholars 
the  ^substituted"  anus  vara,  whilst  J*  was  reserved  for  the  „ne- 
irv"  anusv.ira.  This,  now  almost  constant,  use  of  ^£  obliges 
ii-  in  spite  of  the  evident  misunderstanding  which  gave  rise 
to  this  use,  to  look  in  our  transcription  for  a  corresponding 
consonantal  sign,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  conve- 
nient one  than  *,  the  more  so  as  it  is  already  employed  by  Bur- 
noiif.  Simultaneously  with  this  corruption,  the  entire  designation 
of  the  anusvara  sound,  which  existed  in  the  Baktrian,  but  not 
in  the  Persian  language,  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  peculiar 
expressions,  which,  according  to  the  alphabetical  lists,  must 
have  original! v  existed,  were  either  exchanged  for^S^  n  or  £  ///, 
or  they  disappeared  altogether  lengthening  only  the  remaining 
simple  vowel.  The  vowel  sign  S*^  seems  to  us  composed  not 
of  vUJ  and  ;,  but  of  ***»  and  >,  and  to  have  been  originally  the 
diphthong  £&,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a. 

W<  do  M  I  -tate  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  assertions  as 
n  above:  tbey  will  be  found  discussed  in  a  special  disser- 
tation read  before  the  Berlin  Academy. 

In  th<  ■pechnen,  we  have  made  use  only  of  the  later  pro- 
nunciation, because  our  manuscripts  contain  it  to  so  huge  an 
:it,  that  we  cannot  substitute  the  original  sound-  without 
alterin  ictual   state   of  the   text. 
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-     |*    <T   «TT  <rr  <g  _  <K 

R     :v  nr  r<y  fy    <fel  -n  rsE  h^T-«i 

mr?  -TtT  £<>  t<b= 

m<fr 

Foreign  characters  of  doubtful  meaning:     ^T     1{ 


a  ka,i  Mti  £"< (').« 

a  cvi,i,(«)  -  s«,  i,  «/ 

t?  f  t,i,  i  <  i/  #«, »,  </ 

«,  o  ;)«,;,!/  -  - 
at 
au 


ga,i  t      <f,i 

- 

>.  («)     " 

Zi 

tL  J          (tu 

3i 

>>aj,u       ~ 

- 

ma       mm 

Vi 

'''<»,',   1/ 

JN 

," 

Sa,i,'u) 

r«,i 

Ta 

8a,i,(n)    Za,i 

,(•) 

//■ 

Wu,a 

fr. 

Hm,l    ii  it 


Specimen. 

*  ttt  tt  ffl  \  ?,  Wr  £T  ,<>  >  <ft  «  A  «rr  r<  m  ,<-  T<T  i?  ,<• 

A  7&T..TETr-  \  «TT  <-<  Trr  ,<- T<r  fj  ,<>  1   «"«m,<- 

t<t  fr  ,<>  m  c<  m  'Tt!  *  «rr  <<  Iff  r<-  W  "  -<•  1^  e  m  E* 
te  tt  ,<>  A  «"  <<  m  $  r<r  if  T<»  \  ff  <t<  rf  <fi  E<  f  -Jfl 

\  ft  ff  <S  eW  m  fe  s  <k  .<•  m  >  ij  <ff  f,  ^  ur  et  <<  m  *TtT 

<t<  ,<.  nr  \  *<*  w  \  <=<  «n  i»  *T<T  ^< " « w  .<>  ^  T<T  ffi 

iffl  n  ,<^  ff  TTT  ET  r<>  >TE  <ff  «  1  «fl  <<  fif  ,<-  T<T  i,  ,<> 

1  -T»T  e<  flj  A   =  tt  :t,T  Tn  1   *,  tt  <"<  :T,T  Tjy  T£  ?H  ft  "  << 

*TtT  Ttt  TS^  <K  t<>  Iff  \  fi  "  tT'r  Iff  \  tu  ET  3<  m  *TtT  'V 
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;-'.'.':<    1   -,£»;;,<.  tv,  t'-v,<<:<,<^  a  jiff 
fij  '  ■■••  ft  r< ;■. ;;  r<  i  ft> ;,-  <-< ;-, ft  ^  <£<  ,<.  fff  \  ?, ;; 

:M  ffj  1  <:<  «"  ffj  -V  t<  ;;  ~  1  W  ffj  :',T  ft  ,<-  \  ft  ffl  gg 
•J2  <■-  T<  1  «"  T<  ffj  ,<-  r<- ft  ,<.  1  T„  .^  <:<  ,<.  ^ 
:- 1]  »  .<■  1  -TE  ,<-  -V  A  <t<  «"  ffj  -M  £<  ;;  -  ft  ,<.  ^  \ 
T<T  <:<  ,<■  ffj  -hi  <:<  ,<-  \  <H  fr  W  A  ?,  ►«  <r»  f,  n  ,<-  «M 
i  ffj  •'.'  ffj  :M  ftj  \  ffj  -M  <:<  ,<.  \  <:<  f>.  Tit  A  £  -«  ^ 
J  ft  ,  .  :V  '  <:<  ,<•  ffj  1  m  -MTrf  «TT-TtT  a  ;v<tvt,ttt.  1 
. . »  :.  ffj  .< .  t<y  ft  ,<.  Wt  I  ff,  <£<  ^  y<T  ^  £TtT  ft  ,<.  \,ft  fff 

e  !  .<  •  -T2  <  fi  r«  1  «"  «  fff  t<>  W  ft  r<>  \ ;:::  1  -W  *<  fff 

1  :V  <r,  -v  ffj  ,<.  ffj  A  iffl  ,<>  f?  -<•  1  S  -«  <"  *'E  'T-'  1 
<<"  ,""<  ffj  .<-  "<T  ft  ,<-  iff  \  fff  <t<  \  iff  fr  -Vf  \  c<  >T£  >TrT 
\  m  A  <  =  T<''^»:Mm!r,TET£<»T,T  1  -TE  ,<.  >T,M 
«"«"'  ,<-'<'n,<.ffHfff  >TrT<t<r<. 

Detached  inscription  A.  at  Behistun  (Rawlinson). 

Adam  Daryqwus,  j^sayqBiyq   wqzqrkq,    ^iayqOiyq  j(sayq6i- 

yanam,  ^sayqdiyq  Parsiyq;  %sayqQiyq  dqhyunam,   Vistaspqhya 

samqhya  nqpa,  Uqj^amqnisiyq.    Batiyq  Daryqwus  j^sayq- 

Vista&pq,  Vistaspahya  pita  Ai'sama-,  A  r  samqhya 

pita  mini,    Ariyaramnqhya  pita   Cispti;    CUpUhya  pita 

amqnii.    Oatiyq  Daryqumi  fsayaOiyq:  Atrqhyaradiyq  icqyqm 

Hq\  /a    Oqhyamqhyq,    hqda  pqruviyqt    amatu    amqhyq; 

hqai  int  hya   ama^qm  Wma  ^sayqBiya  alia,  B&tiyq  Dar- 

yaicus   jiayaQiyq:   8   mqna  tomaya   tyiyq  pqruwqm  isayqdiya 

aha  ada  aq  9;  duvitatqrnqm  icqyqm  ^iayqOiya  amqhyq. 
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Remarks. 

The  cuneiform  rock- inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Achae- 
menides  usually  contain  three  identical  texts,  each  of  which 
is  written  in  a  different  language  and  in  a  different  writing. 
The  last  of  them  is  the  Assyrian  text,  in  a  Semitic  langu 
the  writing  of  which  is,  as  system,  the  oldest  of  the  three, 
consisting,  like  the  hieroglyphical ,  partly  of  ideographic  and 
partly  of  phonetic  signs.  The  second  or  middle  text,  usually 
called  Median  and  by  Kawlinson  and  Norris  Scythic,  contains 
a  language  which,  although  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, seems  to  be  essentially  Turanian.  It  is  written  with 
a  8yllabarium  of  nearly  HO  characters,  which  for  the  greater 
part  are  taken,  both  as  to  figure  and  to  sound,  from  the 
Assyrian  stock.  Whilst  therefore,  we  must  regard  this  al- 
phabet as  a  later  one  with  respect  to  the  Assyrian,  it 
on  its  part,  older  than  the  third  writing,  the  first  according 
to  its  place  on  the  tablets,  viz.  the  Persian  alphabet,  which 
we  have  here  to  consider. 

This  Persian  cuneiform  writing  is  purely  alphabetical  and 
contains  vowels  as  well  as  consonants.  Some  of  its  chara 
are  very  similar  to  some  of  the  second  writing,  but  entirely 
different  in  sound.  There  are  scholars  (Oppert,  Kawlinson),  who 
would  claim  also  for  this  writing  a  certain  syllabical  nature, 
inasmuch  as  they  contend  that  part  of  the  consonants  change 
their  graphic  signs  according  to  the  following  vowel  without 
altering  their  pronunciation.  This  opinion,  however,  unplausible 
as  it  is  in  itself,  is  disproved  moreover  by  the  circumstance 
that  not  all  the  classes  of  consonants  are  liable  to  this  law 
of  changing  the  figure,  but  only  such  classes  where  a  simul- 
taneous change  of  sound  may  be  accounted  for  by  linguistical 
reasons.  We  may  therefore  be  certain  that  every  different 
sign  belongs  to  a  different  sound. 

The  vowel  u  possessed   the  most  general  influence  on  the 
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preceding  consonant.  This  vowel  was  apparently  in  all  po- 
sitions pronounced  with  a  strong  breathing,  which  in  Greek 
was  often  expressed  by  \  or  even  by  k  tkiatarq 

=  A  This  breathing  was  transmitted  to 

every  preceding  explosive  letter,  except  the  labials  p  and  b. 
The  letters  a  .  t,  gt  d,  to,  n,  r  became  accordingly  aspirates 
and  were  expressed  by  peculiar  signs. 

The  Palatals  c  and  /  seem  to  have  no  aspirate,  owing  to 
their  assibilation  which  ranged  them  in  this  respect  amongst 
the  fricative  letters.  We  distinguish  the  aspirates  from  the 
corresponding  non-aspirates  by  placing  the  spiritus  asper  over 
them,  and  we  prefer  this  writing  so  much  the  more,  instead 
of  separating  the  aspiration  by  the  addition  of  A,  because  the 
formation  of  the  aspiration  to,  n,  r,  w  is  almost  peculiar  to 
the  old  Persian  language  and  would  hardly  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated, it  we  write  tnh,  nh,  rA,  icA.  We  follow  in  this  case 
only  the  precedent  of  Kawlinson  and  others,  who  write  however 
to,  n,  etc.  instead  of  indicating  an  aspiration. 

The  second  vocalic  influence  is  that  of  the  vowel  »",  the 
softening  and  assibilating  power  of  which  is  well  known  from 
other  languages,  especially  from  the  Romanic.  In  the  old 
Persian  language  this  influence  was  confined  to  the  explosive 
sonant  letters  ;.  d.  m.  It  consisted  in  loosening  their  explo- 
sion into  the  corresponding  soft  friction,  changing  therefore 
.  d  into  o.  The  labial  b  is  neither  affected  by  u  nor 
by  i,  for  we  find  bay  bu>  bi  with  the  same  consonantal  sign. 
But  the  softer  labial  explosive  m  took  its  place  and  was  altered 
before  u  and  i  into  m  and  v  (which  however  was  perhaps 
pronounced  not  as  dentolabial  c,  but  as  pure  labial  tc,  see 
above  p.  T.'»  .  The  semivowel  tc  was  no  doubt  regularly  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  strong  guttural  breathing  as  the  vowel 
u,  and  the  same  sign  was  used  before  a  and  before  at;  we 
write  it  therefore  it  ;  >et  the  vowel  t,  when  following,  was 
not  co— latent  with  this  guttural  nature  of  the  10;  the  aspira- 
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tiou  was  dropped,  aud  the  letter  was  changed  into  our  com- 
mon w:  ii'a,  «•  a,  i'-i. 

The  letter  h  corresponds  always  to  the  Sanskrit  tr,  the 
zendic  0r,  and  was  therefore  hitherto  transcribed  in  roman 
letters  by  tr.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted ,  that  this  single  letter 
expressed,  as  all  the  other  letters,  only  one  simple  sound,  not 
two  sounds,  which  moreover,  if  they  ever  were  intended,  ought 
to  be  written,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  Or  not  tr. 
The  combination  6r  however  exists  besides  (A/i'tfra,  Xty®™**}) 
and  must  therefore  have  been  different  in  pronunciation.  In 
the  Turanian  text  we  find  instead  of  the  letter  ^  two  8  or 
(as  Rawlinson  reads  them)  two  #,  and  in  other  cases  one  $ 
(or  »),  as  in  Assina  or  Asina,  cissa,  etc.  To  the  latter  word, 
in  Persian  cisa  corresponds  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tiaoa- 
(peQvrjg,  and  in  the  Pehlevi  (Huzvdres)  and  Parsi  the  same 
original  tr  reappears  as  the  simple  sibilant  ou  *(»'),  as  in 
cjl>  ,  iJL> ,  goj ,  three.  It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  follow 
this  obvious  hint  in  transcribing  the  letter  yy  by  s.  We  write 
the  letters  ^TT  and  T^T  x  au<^  &•>  m8tead  of  &'/t  and  th  of  Raw- 
linson, or  K  and  t  of  Bopp,  having  found  the  aspirates  #,  t 
already  before  u.  They  are  not  seldom  produced  by  a  fol- 
lowing r,  analogous  to  the  frequent  combination  of/V;  and  in 
Greek  they  are  expressed  by  %  and  0,  as  in  L4%ai{i6vr]Qf  .17/- 
#(>ac.  To  j  and  d  before  the  vowel  a  correspond  evidently 
the  sounds  z  and  d  before  i. 

With  regard  to  the  vowels,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  the  short  and  the  long,  and  the  shortest  and  most 
obtuse  vowel,  which  was  not  identical  with,  but  only  approaching 
to  our  a,  was  not  written  at  all,  although  it  formed  syllables. 
We  are  thus  very  often  at  a  loss  to  know  where  this  indistinct 
vowel  was  pronounced  and  where  not.  It  seems  therefore 
important,  to  mark  clearly  in  our  transcription  this  interposed 
vowel,  wherever  it  may  seem  expedient  to  write  it.  It  will 
be  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  language  and  in  the 
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same  time  more  approaching  the  true  pronunciation,  if  we 
write  the  vowel  TU  in  all  positions  a,  and  the  supplementary 
vowel  a.  There  is  still  another  point,  where  the  original 
writing  is  defective  regarding  the  vowels.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  characters  i  and  u  express  not  only  these  simple 
vowels,  but  also  their  respective  guna-vowels.  The  preceding 
consonants  indicate  sometimes  this  guna-pronunciation;  in  other 
cases  grammatical  reasons  alone  can  decide  upon  our  writing. 
But  at  all  events  we  prefer  to  render  the  guna-vowels  by  i 
and  6  instead  of  ai  and  au  as  others  do.  Here  is  not  the 
right  place  to  discuss  this  and  other  points,  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  author  in  a  special  treatise.  It  remains  only 
to  state  that  there  are  still  two  unknown  signs  to  account 
for,  the  first  of  which  is  only  found  in  two  foreign  proper 
names,  the  second  in  a  peculiar  term  for  the  word  „kingw, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  but  only  in 
later  ones,  where  it  seems  to  be  introduced  from  a  foreign 
language.  Thus  we  take  the  Persian  alphabet  stated  above 
as  complete,  and  regard  the  letters  ^f  and  ^  as  undeciphered 
foreign  characters. 
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Persian  sounds. 


U?- 


L5  - 


a  a 

£        o 
i  i  u  u 

<ti  (ill  ai  ui 


] 

» 

— 

i 

I 

7 

— 

(Ji 

3 

<j 

—    — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

o      J 

LT 

J 

S'i 

V    V 

^> 

vJ 

— 

s 

Persian  sounds. 


ft      f) 

''     J 


t      d 
p     b 


h 

x  r 


a       B      Z 


!l 


r   I 
w 


Arabic  Utl 

t    t 

Ja  (jo  L^ 


Arabic  1> ' 
wjth  their  Persian 
pronunciation. 

l/(.o  *(*)  K*)  *(*) 


m     / 

Specimen. 

-  ;  -       -    » 

\J5jp     \*)jR?     *-^~j;l     kXA     rj!^3 

UJ     Li  .'VH»  L51 — '   ^°J   ^J 


^ 


3—3    jM    L5/H?    /    «***>** 
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o  -     >  -ii.  -  '  '.I.  '  '  > 

Firdasi,  Book  of  the  kings  (ed.  J.  Mohl,  t.  II,  p.  4.). 

Zi- inched  bed-In  gune  ddrlin  x/dd, 
liem  ez  goft  i  an  plr  i  diJtqCin-nizad: 
k-ez  dn-pit  rii/uln  l,<  /</  Kd'iis  rdi, 
hi  der  padi*ahi  hi-jumbed  :/- 
ez  Iran  bi-Zud  td  be-Turdn  u-Cin. 
guder  herd  ez  dn-pes  be-Mehrdn-zeiiun. 

ud  drdxte  run  >arus: 
her-dmed  dem  I  jidi  u-buq  u-hus. 
bi-pcdireft  her  mihteil  bdz  usdw, 
■  rd  dzmun  g>hr  b#  &r  i  t&W. 
cundn  hem  gurdzdn  he-Berber  sudend, 
jihdnjui  bd  td)  u-efser  sudend. 

Remarks. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  Persian  language  has 
admitted  a  great  many  Arabic  words  as  well  as  the  Arabic 
character.  It  uses  consequently'  all  the  Arabic  letters  in  the 
Semitic  part  of  the  language,  but  only  in  writing.  In  the 
language  spoken  the  purely  Semitic  letter-        ♦  -  — '  —  jfl  „^ 

are  pronounced  like  the  Persian  sounds   '  ^    "  °  j  U"  j,  *Wi 
.  the  tetters  — »  and  -\  which  once  had  their  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation as  0  and  J,  are  actually  pronounced  like  u-  «  and 
We  keep  nevertheless  the  old  value  in  onr^  transcription, 
in  writing  does,  for  the  sake  of  etymology. 
The  vowels  e  and  o  are  not  distinguished  in  writing  from  a 
and  ".  and  the  i  or  I  „of  junction"  is  not  written  at  all.     1 ! 
and  some  minor  deviations  from  the  regular  pronunciation  are 
not  received  in  our  transcription. 
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Vowels. 

PL 
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,u  f  ./, 
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Modern   pronunciation   in   Armenia. 


t 

h  (A') 

a 

k   g    U 

- 

x  r(?) 

€  $      0   0 

t  j  i 

- 

y 

t                 w 

•       *      i 

- 

-    - 

t    d   t 

n 

s    z 

r   r  l 

p    b  p 

m 

(f)v 

w 

Specimen. 

ipi»ci.'>  *a-l  [''iimi  fcn  /&£_,   nniii'ii ,   «^  ^ckU^^-  h-  nt  ^vki'v 

L.  n*  "HI  p*">  uiniutuu&jS  «/>  jhnlijihu  ^uiiT jbpkpt'  ^^pn'-'u"  ""» 
ii'iliiu'li  £n»  "/'  [J  mi"]  iliu'l'li  niulutn  l^iuiP  ijtiun^p_:  Oj^uiqutp  uiiP jiujui 
uinuin  nfi  fthnlim  11(11/  ['  Jh  l{>l'[ii/p  Wtu,  npnuP  uihnUi  \\pJpipir,  "p 
ii/inUi'liii  L.  ohpkl'n  k-  i/iiiilfi'lnnfli  nn  '^  *lmuiu  tunJtpgt.  L.  jnm 
^iiiiiiiii  iinlb  j  iti  "in  urn  III,  in  j  iif/miii  uiS-bl  iiifiniui  ,  mil/,,  oifiu  in  p"^_ 
lit)  I,  juiJinu  qnp  inn  ubd]  L.  ll}upgfi>  p""^  "Pit  (1/"^'f"'  "P~t  p 
i/i"  p  fib*  fuibiumbiT;  \f-  Jfl't  t^hn.  *biu  i/mjn  junp^Lp ,  \\ptJpqVr, 
II     l^n^ifii      jii/iijiuIi    jiunt^iubtih     Jon    pi  [i/i  uiluj. 

Eznik,  Refntatio  haeres.    (Petermann,  Gramm.  Armen.  p.  44.) 
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Min)  jyev  pnau  <'r  i/ij.  asyen,  wo)  yerkinU  yev  wo)  yerkir  yev 
wo)  ail  in)  araratV  wor  Jlyerkins  kam  fiyerkri,  Zruan  tcomn 
anun  /r,  wor  fargmam  tort  kam  j>ark.  Ethazar  am  Kati  arar 
zi  fyeryer*  wordi  mi  linifi  nema,  worum  anun  Ormizd,  icor  zyer- 
hins  yev  z yerkir  yev  zamyenain  iror  i  nosa  arnife.  Yev  hyet 
hazar  ami  Hast  atnyeloK  esksau  atyel  <-:mt<iu ,  ase:  Ogut  inj 
if>'  Katies  zor  arnyem ,  yec  liniti  ind  u-ordi  Ormizd.  yefe  t  zur 
11  f  Yev  min)  dyer  na  zais  jrorher,  (hrmizd  yev 
Arhmen  Hyyetan  f'argandi  mar  iureant. 


Remarks. 

We  are  told  that  the  actual  Armenian  alphabet  was  made 
up  in  the  5th  century  by  the  learned  grammarian  Mesrob.  The 
figures  of  the  letters  are  taken  from  the  Greek  figures  of  that 
time,  as  their  uncial  forms  show;  the  alphabetical  order  fixed 
i>\  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters,  is  likewise  that  of  the 
Greek,  but  occasionally  interrupted  by  those  purely  Arme- 
nian letters  which  were  unknown  to  the  Greek.  The  ac- 
cordance of  the  letters  common  to  both  alphabets,  as  well  as 
the  orthography  of  the  ancient  proper  names,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  the  etymological  comparison  of  the  cognate  In- 
dian and  Erauian  languages,  with  which  the  Armenian  is 
closely  connected,  prove  that  the  actual  pronunciation  of  a 
large  part  of  this  people  differs  in  some  points  widely  from 
the  ancient  pronunciation.  We  speak  of  the  Turkish  Arme- 
nians, better  known  than  others  in  Europe  by  their  country- 
men in  the  Mechitarist  convents  of  Venice  and  Vienna.  The 
principal  alteration  of  the  old  pronunciation  consists  in  their 
pronouncing  the  ancient  tenues  as  mediae  and  vice  versa.  In 
Armenia  proper,  however,  and  the  surrounding  provinces  this 
change  has  not  taken  place.  This  has  been  carefully  verified  by 
the  author  examining  personally  the  pronunciation  of  a  learned 
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Armenian  from  Tiflit. '     We  can  not,  in  consequence,  ln-ii..: 
abandon   the   penal  system  taught,   according    to  the  Turkish 

pronunciation,  by  Kuropean  ( irannnarians,  and  to  follow  that  of 
the  indigenous  Armenians.  There  we  find  the  letters  h  ■  ui,ktp 
distinctly  pronounced  without  any  aspiration  as  real  dr\ 
like  those  of  the  Hungarian,  of  leveiul  German  dialects,  of 
the  Sanskrit  anil  other  languages;  '/  '/  / ■,  g  d  />,  arc  our 
common  mediae  and  ./•  ft  '/',  ^  *  /'\  the  true  aspirates,  pro- 
nounced  as  the  so  called  tenues  of  northern  (iennany,  Franc.-. 
England  and  others,  with  a  sensible  breathing  from  the  hmgs. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  two  palatal  classes  is  more  difficult. 
There  is  no  aspiration  heard  in  f_  and  «y,  although  they  cor- 
respond evidently  to  the  aspirates  of  the  other  classes.  Only 
the  stronger  closing  of  the  organ  is  the  same  as  in  the  aspi- 
rates, whilst,  in  opening  the  organ,  the  aspiration  turns  into  a 
slight  breathing  i  or  c,  as  if  one  would  pronounce  ft:  and  Hz. 
We  write  therefore  c  and  i  to  indicate  the  double  value  of 
the  first  element.  The  r  and  j  are  pronounced  nearly  as  in 
cJiurvh  and  in  join;  but  «i  d  and  <V  t  arc  hardly  discernible, 
the  one  being  pronounced  as  dz,  the  other  as  i -.  The  tongue 
fakes  in  both  palatal  classes  its  full  palatal  position,  in  the 
first  more  behind,  near  the  soft  palate,  in  the  second  more 
foreward  above  the  teeth.  The  letter  7  is  now  pronounced 
every  where  as  the  arabic  £  /,  although  it  is  proved,  that  it 
was  in  many  cases  formerly,  and  still  in  the  5th  Ct.,  a  kind 
of  soft  and  more  palatal  /,  distinguished  from  the  stronger 
and  more  guttural  I,  the  value  of  which  is  now  that  of  our 
common  I.     The  q_  originated  from  /  was  therefore  in  former 


1  Cf.  the  Armenian  Grammar  published  in  Armenian  by  Bogratuni  (Venice 
1852),  and  Petermann,  who  states  the  same  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  1860.  p.  82. 

9  See  my  exposition  about  the  true  character  of  the  tenues,  mediae  and 
axpiralae  in  my  treatise  on  the  Arabic  sounds  and  their  transcription  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berliu  Academy  1861.  p.  105  S41J. 
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times  written  '/'  or  /  ,  and  took  its  name  £jM'  )inn,  not 
from  the  mmm  >"K  hnt  from  the  JfCtk  linn.  Hence  the  mistake, 
that  in  several  Armenian  grammars  the  letter  7_ /,  is  reckoned 
:mif •n1r->t  the  liquids.  It  would  perhaps  be  recommendable  to 
linguists  to  distinguish  the  >i_  even  in  the  transcription  from 
the  original  i_  by  adding  the  original  hook  (l_  =  y,  f  «=  }'). 
letter  j  was  originally  i/ora  short  i.  It  is  still  pronounced 
in  the  diphthongs  ai  and  oi.  In  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  words  it  changes  commonly  into/*,  which  we  write  for 
the  sake  of  etymology  //.  The  sound  of  p  is  that  of  onr  com- 
mon r,  whilst  "  is  pronounced  as  a  strong  double  r,  which 
we  write  r.  The  figure  and  value  of  #>  /  is  of  later  origin 
ami  if  found  almost  entirely  in  foreign  words.  ^_  is  the  dento- 
labial  d,  not  the  englisb  ?c,  to  which  the  consonantal  «■  between 
•Is  nearer  approaches,  although  it  resembles  more  the  w 
of  middle  Germany.  The  vowel  u  is  represented  by  its  simple 
form  '  only  as  the  second  part  of  a  diphthong,  otherwise 
it  it  written  n,  .  The  letter  h  (called  l.-^yej)  is  almost  re- 
gularly pronounced  ye;  this  is  always  the  case  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  n  o  in  the  same  position  is  pronounced  ■». 
The  vague  vowel  ^  e  is  seldom  expressed  in  writing,  but 
always  pronounced  in  certain  combinations  of  consonants.  W 
follow  in  our  specimen  the  actual  pronunciation  without  en- 
tering farther  into  the  interesting  etymological  question-. 
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KURD  (Zazd  dialect). 


ft 

n 

t 

v 


i 

- 

[K\h 

9 

9 

n 

x  r 

<J 
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1 

-    ' 

Z    z 
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ct 

b 

m 

f    " 

y 

r     I 


tr 


Specimen. 

Jdiki  bl  ci  nebl,  yau  Aldh  be,  yau  drewdnci  be.  Arts  tehnaun. 
Roj  yeke  be'ri  dri  qd/eb/d  if  kn'ye,  same  ketye  rd  kaut,  sebdh  werixt, 
ami  dr^ye,  auAtfAt  <wdi  mexdhidi  rn'tl;  dya  sdwe  newetc  pahbte, 
aundi  ke  mydne  same  yau  Iwe  HmH  :<-re,  sie  mesdhe,  drdi  n-ih-ili. 
Areivdnri  veriSt ,  yau  cua  gerdute,  dai  lu><  I  b'tr  fi i 

lu>e  bermdi.  Lice  vd  ke  drewdnci ra:  te  me  verd  de,  $M  turn 
keinai  pasdde  Mjpri  wazen'a.  Arewdnci  vd  ke:  ez  yau  mfrd&mu 
An -H'dhcia,  ti  men  citdu  keinai  pasdde  M$sri  wazennf  Lu>e  vd 
ke:  ti  me  mekse,  ez  tiuwi  iMtfAra,  eke  me  newaiste  keinai  pasdde 
M$sri,    t>  u  de.     Arewdnci  vd   ke:   ti    >/ieri  sudnd   budne. 

Live  drewdnci ri  sudnd  wend,  drewdnci  Iwe  vera  dai. 

P.  Lerch,  Forschungen  uber  die  Kurden.    I,  p  88. 


Remarks. 

The  language  of  the  Kurds  in  the  mountanous  countries  of 
Kurdistan  and  Laristau  seems  to  be  divided  into  5  chief  dia- 
lects, these   of  Zazd,  Kurmdnji,   Kelhuri,    Gurdni  and  Luri. 
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The  alphabet  given  above  is  that  of  the  Za:d  dialect,  as  fixed 
by  P.  Lerch  in  his  Researches  on  the  Kurds.  The  Kur- 
ni'tiiji  has  no  h  nor  (/'.  The  Kurds  have  no  peculiar  writing 
nor  any  literature.  There  exist  only  some  modern  specimens 
of  their  language  written  in  Persian  letters.  Mr.  Lerch 
therefore  employed  in  his  work  the  Standard  alphabet  (see 
above,  p.  G).  The  vowel  i  is  not  our  /',  but  our  vague  vowel 
i  ipproaching  to  i.  Instead  of  Mr.  Lerch's  t  and  d  we  have  now 
proposed  to  write  c  and  J.  There  are  in  the  Kurd  language  many 
Arabic  words,  which,  if  written  in  Arabic  or  Persian  writing, 
keep  all  their  Arabic  letters.  But,  as  the  people  have  no 
written  literature,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Lerch  was  right  in 
transcribing  only  the  sounds  that  they  really  pronounce, 
amongst  which  we  see  also  the  Semitic  letters  q  and  H. 
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Specimen. 

Dialect  of  Jalgusidse. 
Ma%  fid  kef  I  de  arwiti  mideg;  siydeg  went  de  nom;  erfewent 
de  meligad;  went  bar  dew,  kit-id  aru-iti  mideg,  aftcder  bast  it  \ 
Jul  ne  bonti  radP  ma\en  abon;  erne  niwa]  maj^en  ne  J{este,  kwjd 
in a  i  itiicaji8t>eni  ne  ^esginten;  erne  ne  ma  ba/taw  maj(_  filewzereni, 
fele  fe-rwezinken  ma%  fidbilhey;  emcneme  dew  u  meligad,  tfa 
erne  isdirad  mihlragme.     Amin. 

Digorian  dialect. 
Mn\   ridr  hr,t  ,/,  ,ir>riti;i  niifdeg;  qedoz  node  de  now,  artauode 
de  p>at>ajjinade;   i"«l>:  </'<    bare ,  arwig   miedeg  kud,   zari^ay  bol 
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uoteder;  maj^  </ol  taruniy  turfy  r&dfrf  rnaian  dboniy;  ama 
jrtddrkattfi  >c)  \<uti  ma^an,  majrppr  kud  jraldrkandn  nie  ^aslcinten ; 
ama  >u>  ma  fardduyunkanf;  falfay?rica;utikane  maj[  fudbuluzey ; 
oy  tu^ey  daicon  <y  papajjindd  ima  stwrjindde  mukbdgey 

mukkdgma;  fauod. 

Tagaurian  dialect. 

M>> I    r'iil  ketj   '!'■  ancitiy  mi'dcg ;  iiydeg  uod  de  no~m;  erfauod 

nod  de   bar,  arwiy   mideg  kud ,   zarU  auteder; 

did  oninen  rddt*  ma^en  dbon;  erne  j^aldrken  ne  %aste  majren, 

WUtjrPer  hud  jral&rkenem  ne  jrastinten;  erne  ne  ma  ferdduinken; 

fele  \en  majr  fidbilizey;  ay  tijiey  key  is  deicon  pat'Ofdi- 

ncid,  tfa  erne  st'irdinad  mikbdgey  mtkbdgme;  fauod. 

The  Lords  prayer.    Sjogren,  Osset.  Sprachl.  p.  32. 

Remarks. 
The  Ossetes  have  no  alphabet  of  their  own;  but  their  system 
of  sounds  approaches  so  much  to  the  Georgian  or  Grusinian, 
that  the  Ossete  Jalgusidse,  as  well  as  afterwards  Dr.  Rosen, 
both  found  it  convenient  to  employ  the  Georgian  alphabet  to 
represent  the  Ossetian  language,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
add  but  a  few  consonantal  signs.  It  was  by  far  more  difficult 
for  Sjogren  to  adapt  to  the  same  language  the  Russian  alpha- 
bet This  eminent  scholar  distinguishes  three  dialects,  two 
northern,  the  Digorian  and  the  Tagaurian,  and  one  southern, 
which  he  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Jalgusidse.  We  use 
above  the  Georgian  alphabet,  to  connect  our  transcription  with 
former  labours.  The  letters  d  6  6  (&'  y  %)  ',ave  Dcen  added 
by  Jalgusidse,  to  denote  the  softened  sounds  risiug  from  the 
gutturals  b  g  k  before  e  i  /.  Sjogren  doubts  without  reason 
about  the  letter  !»,  which  is  even  demanded  to  complete  the 
system  and  which  may  exist  too  in  the  two  other  dialects 
without  having  been  remarked.  He  explains  erroneously  the 
letter  £5j  as  tf  or  gh,  sii  orresponds,   as  Rosen   rightly 

K2 
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states,  to  the  sound  of  our  y.  The  special  designation 
by  Sjogren  seems  to  be  less  essential ,  since  neither  Jalgusidte 
nor  Rosen  have  made  this  distinct  ion.  We  keep  however  the 
letter  y,  though  not  distinguished  by  Kosen  from  i.  The  I)i- 
gorian  dialect,  according  to  Sjogren  has  /'  </  instead  of  R  >'/. 
As  they  are  all  apparently  real  palatals,  the  dialectical  dif- 
ference can  only  be  very  slight,  so  as  to  make  it  advisable 
to  write  also  in  the  Digorian  dialect  K  {/.  The  Ossetian 
tenues  of  our  first  column  of  consonants  approach  perceptibly 
to  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  Georgians  and  other  Cau- 
casian nations.  The  true  tenuis  (cf.  above  p.  134)  is  pronounced 
with  its  full  explosion,  but  with  closing  the  glottis  and  in  con- 
sequence without  any  pectoral  aspiration  (h),  after  which  fol- 
lows the  new  opening  of  the  glottis  (>)  in  order  to  utter  the 
appertaining  vowel.  Hence  our  transcription  fa,  t>,  p>  etc.  The 
aspirates  of  the  third  column  have  but  a  slight  aspiration,  and 
we  write  them  so  much  the  more  without  the  spiritus  asper 
{U  f  etc.),  as  their  opposition  to  the  first  column  is  already 
indicated  there.  As  to  the  vowels  Sjogren  makes  very  nice 
distinctions,  especially  of  the  different  e  sounds,  of  which  he 
states  three  gradations,  observing,  that  the  most  open  e 
(his  ce)  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  English  a  in  hat,  fat. 
It  will  certainly  be  found  convenient  to  reckon  his  second  gra- 
dation, the  short  c,  and  his  third  gradation,  the  long  <',  both 
being  nearer  to  i  than  or,  as  one  class  in  our  transcription.  We 
get  therefore  two  classes,  e  e  and  e  cT,  the  former  being  pro- 
nounced very  open ;  and  as  this  class  is  more  frequent  in  the  lan- 
guage than  e  <?,  we  leave  the  line  underneath  and  write  e  e  and 
e  e.  Likewise  we  write  o  6  for  the  open  o,  and  o  for  the  closed 
o,  which  Sjogren  writes  to.  The  indistinct  i  sound,  the  u  of 
Sjogren,  approaches  nearest  to  I,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hard  ?',  as  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact,  that  it  softens  a 
preceding  k  or  g  into  k  and  g.  In  the  Tagaurian  dialect  the 
letters  e,  q;  Jc,  g,  £',  c,  / ,  <f>,  *,  z  are  wanting. 
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Specimen. 

to  SauHdf  vede'y      pb-ma  pavasareli. 
Saul  '''  k'ele's,       M  nkzia  atsiskyre. 

<tik«:tin'ejo,      Auszfxnq  pamylejo, 
Perku  xupykea      j\  kdrdu  j>erdalyjo. 

Ko  Saul  kyrei,       Auszrinr  pamylejei, 

Vim  nakty  vaiksztinej  rd't*  jnlnn  xmutnybes. 

(Dainos.  Schleicher,  Litau.  Lesebnch  p.  3) 

Transcription. 

Minod  Sd  d?,      pirma  pavasareli. 

■  Its,       Me~nit:i8  atsiskn 

yo,       Auisrine  pamiUyo. 
ins  did>  i  nsptkfs      yi  kdrdu  pirdallyo 
K6  £'  Auirine  pamiliyet, 

•dikstinfyfif       iirdis  pilnd  smutnibis. 


Remarks. 
The  standard  work  on  the  Lituanian  language  is  the  Gram- 
mar of  A.  Sebleicbei  (Litauische  Grammatik.    Prag  1856.). 
II     there  treats  extensively  the  phonic   part  of  the  language. 
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We  refer,  therefore,  to  his  work  in  the  following  remarks 
The  Litn;iiii.ihs  have  no  peculiar  writing;  they  use  generally 
the  German  or  Latin  letters  with  Several  diacritical  marks. 
Schleicher  follows  in  general  their  common  orthography,  adding 
only  some  nicer  distinctions  and  moreover  the  accentuation  of 
the  single  words,  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  The  vowels 
not  accentuated  are  represented  as  long  by  adding  the  stroke 
above  (8  ft  etc.  ,  and  as  short  by  adding  occasionally  the 
sign  "  or  by  leaving  them  without  any  mark;  but  the  quantity 
of  the  accentuated  vowels  is  expressed  by  the  accent  itself, 
which  is  the  acute  (a)  for  the  long,  and  the  grave  (a)  for  the 
short  vowels.  The  dropping  of  an  original  n  behind  a  vowel 
is  indicated  by  a  little  hook  under  the  vowel.  As  this  mark 
is  of  no  phonetic  value,  but  only  an  etymological  hint,  it 
may  be  entirely  omitted  as  in  most  other  languages.  If,  in 
linguistic  books,  it  seems  convenient  to  express  the  nasali- 
sation, with  which  these  vowels  once  were  pronounced,  our 
sign  "  is  to  be  added  over  them.  There  are  two  classes 
of  e,  one  open  e,  and  the  other  closed  e.  The  former  bears 
no  diacritical  mark,  the  latter  is  marked  by  Schleicher  by 
a  dot  over  it  (e).  But  as  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent, as  even  our  short  specimen  may  show,  we  prefer  to 
mark  the  open  e,  aud  to  leave  without  dot  the  closed  e  (e). 
As  this  closed  e  (e)  is  found  to  be  only  long,  as  well  as  o, 
which  neither  occurs  short,  it  might  seem  convenient  not  to 
indicate  at  all  the  length  of  e  and  6  by  the  stroke.  But  we 
think  that  it  would  in  the  contrary  offend  the  reader,  and  still 
more  the  linguist,  to  find  that  amongst  the  other  vowels  a  ff 
i  u,  e  o,  a  e  i  a  the  two  unmarked  e  and  o  belong  exclusively 
to  the  long  and  not  to  the  short  vowels.  We  write  therefore 
e  and  6 ,  as  in  modem  Sanskrit.  There  are  three  other  vowels, 
written  by  Schleicher  e,  e  and  u,  which  designe  three  diph- 
thongs formed  by  e  i  (or  e)  and  o  preceding  a  very  short  a. 
Schleicher  describes  them  as  sounding  like  a"  i"  (or  e")  and 
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o",    and   remarket,    that    -     in    oM    ;>rints    was    expressed   by 
ea,  and  0  by  if.   The  diphthoiigic  nature  inly  to  be  expreo- 

sed  in  our  transcription.  Wo  indicate  therefore  the  fugitive  a 
by  writing  those  three  diphthongs  ed ,  /</  and  od.  There  are 
•  ther  kinds  of  diphthongs,  of  which  the  one,  written 
'v  Schleicher,  lias  the  accent  on  the  first  vowel, 
the  other,  written  by  the  same  ai  au  ei  or  with  the  accent 
of  the  word  ai  au  ei,  on  the  second  vowel.  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  distinguish  both,  but,  as  the  accent  '  on  vowels 
is  destined,  in  the  Standard  alphabet,  to  indicate  only  the 
accent  of  the  word,  we  prefer  to  mark  rather  the  accentless 
part  of  the  diphthong  by  the  sign  of  brevity  w,  in  writing 
at  au  ei  ui  similar   to  ed  id  od   and  in  contradistinction  to  di 

i.  by  which  we  di>tinguish  the  second  kind  of  diphthongs. 
According  to  Schleicher  the  a  in  his  diphthongs  di  du  ei  is 
pronounced  long.  This  distinction,  however,  which  might  be 
expressed  by  writing  di  dit  H  seems  to  us  not  essential  enough 
as  to  be  marked  in  the  common  writing.  We  should  even 
prefer  to  write  only  ai  au  «,  as  the  combination  of  these 
vowels  seems  always  to  be  diphthongic,   not   dissylablc,    ii    it 

not  for  the  analogous  writing  of  the  diphthongs  ed  id  od. 
\V  refer  moreover  to  the  similar  formation  of  diphthongs  in 
the  Rumanian  language. 

The  guttural  consonants  are  often  changed  into  the  pala- 
tals k  d  and  the  dentals  t  d  into  d  j.  This  change  origi- 
nates in  a  peculiar  propensity  of  the  language,  prevailing  still 
more  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  to  insert  between  the  conso- 
nant and  the  following  vowel  a  shade  of  i  or  y  especially  be- 
fore one  of  the  palatal  vowels  i  or  e.     In  the  Lituanian  ortho- 

hy    thi>    half  >/  is  commonly  expressed  by  j  Of  /',   and  on 
the    end  of  words   by    an    apostrophe   or  (as  in  the   work 
S.  lilei*  her)  by  our  palatal  line.     We  prefer,  according  to  our 
principles,  to  put  the  stroke  also  in  the  middle  of  the  words: 
lotio,  kumiu,  as  in  <  The  guttural  /,  written  already 
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iii  Zemaitic  books  like  the  Polish  J,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  I;  but  the  guttural  // ,  as  being  used  only  and 
always  before  k  and  g,  may  remain  without  mark.  The  letter 
c  occurs  only  in  foreign  words  and  is  to  be  written  U  (or  f) 
according  to  its  pronunciation. 

We  add  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  alphabet  of 
Schleicher: 


Vowels. 

(Stand.  A.)     (Schleicher.)  (Stand.  A.)     (Schleicher.) 


a  =  a 

a 

a 

c 

ea  = 

e 

e      e 

d  =  d 

a 

$ 

a 

id   = 

e 

e 

e  =  e 

k 

t 

10) 

od  = 

u 

u 

§  =  i 

e 

i 

4 

at  = 

di 

i   =   € 

e 

aii  = 

du 

i  =  i 

l 

ei    = 

ei 

|    =  y 

i 

t 

i 

ui  = 

ui 

6  =  0 

6 

di   = 

ai 

ai 

u  =  u 

ic 

¥ 

du  = 

au 

au 

u  =  u 

u 

¥ 

¥ 

ei   = 

ei 

ei 

Consonants. 

(Schleicher.) 

k 

9 

(n) 

- 

ki^Jc 

9*19 

- 

- 

J 

cz 

dz 

- 

8Z        Z 

t 

d 

n 

S          Z 

r 

I    I 

V 

b 

m 

-     - 

V 

OLD  SLOVENIAN. 

u 

OL 

D    SLOVENIAN. 

(Church 

Slavonic,  old   Slavonic. 
Glagolitic. 

) 

t 

A     & 

- 

tc      - 

3       8(0) 

tt    HP 

- 

LU    [ft 

8,(5»)  oBT       ffl 

<V    tf 

- 

_ 

€  :h: 

QD    Ob 

S 

tf  On 

b    [ft 

•K      K 

fD     E? 

-    -    -  i_   _   . 

y% 

(#)  00 

') 

A  (3)(¥)  JP  3€  ft6 

V 

<*)  -   - 

Cyrillian. 

A 

k       r 

- 

x    - 

E          0  (w) 

M        - 

- 

in      ;k 

Y        2i        oy,8 

u,     s 

- 

_ 

A       X 

T        A 

H 

C        3 

P     A 

b(fi)    X 

-fe 

11        R 

Aft 

(+)      * 

i.\    k    ii    in    i  \    i;,. 

n    p    a  (k'  r'  X ) 

All   Ell    hii   cii   un 

(A  3  +) 

a 

*     <7 

- 

x    - 

e         o(6) 

*   / 

- 

I 

1             u 

/     tf 

- 

- 

I   a 

«     <i 

n 

«         2 

r     / 

*» 

p     b 

m 

0)   « 

«W 

n  r  X  (&  g  j[) 

ya  ^V  i(ji)  ju  jS  jo 

it 

<V  V  V  oj  a 

(G  ks  p%) 

Hard  vowels:  a  u 

i  o  c 

S.i't 

vowels:   «  i 

i  t  t  i 
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Specimen. 

Kij   r/orr/://    ati)    r</*it    //„  tf{  juli/m  Ot&  ni\>~'  lit 

otstavio  deviti   <lc«~-tii    i  devtU  m  ju--tii-i.   i  i<l<h  vu  Ufdu  poai- 

■■'■.  donideze  <  fat    I  obrftu  v&zlagqjetl  mi  nvnjn 

radvji  8<>,   i  priftdu   >■»  domu  iuz{vqjeti  drvg\  :<  g/agofe 

iiim:  nnh/jti'  se  sit  miinojv,  jako  obretoj^u  ovito  sroji>  j>ogiln'i- 
fdjti.  Glagob)  vamti ,  jako  tako  radosti  b&deti  na  neb&i  o  jedi 
nomi  grfftnitp  kqjSitijiml  ti  ne£e  o  deveti  desetii  i  devtti  pravidi 
nikti,  i:c  ne  Irfbujuti  j)okaj(uiij r.  Li  kaja  zena  imi'sfi  dt$Mt  dra- 
(/i)mi(,  (iste  i>o<jubiti  dratjiunn  jcilino,  ne  riizizajcti  srrlilinika,  i 
pometcti  i  rami),  i  isfeti  prileitno,  donideze  obrestetif  1  obr 
9Uz{vaJeH  dnigi  i  so«n/i  glagoTosti:  radnjte  si-  m  miinoju ,  jako 
obretoj^ii  dragiunu,  joze  pagubijii.  Tako,  glagolo  vamii ,  radosti 
hicajrti  prrdii  aniigeU  boziji  o  jedinomi  grfHnift  kaju.ktijinu 

Ev.  Luc.  15,  4  —  10. 

Remarks. 
The  Old  Slovenian ,  the  language  spoken  in  the  9th  century 
l>y  the  Slovenians  in  Pannonia,  is  no  longer  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. It  is  now  only  used  for  liturgical  purposes  by  the  Sla- 
vonic nations  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  as  the  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  Servians.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  known  and  therefore  of  high  linguistic  interest. 
This  is  also  the  reason ,  why  we  must  adapt  our  transcription 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old  signs,  rendering  every  one 
by  a  distinct  and  exclusive  character,  even  in  those  cases, 
where  the  actual  pronunciation  does  not  distinguish  them.  The 
monuments  of  the  old  Slavonian  literature  are  preserved  in  two 
kinds  of  writing,  the  Glagolitic  and  the  Cyrillian.  It  is  now 
proved  by  Miklosich  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two ,  the  Glagolitic  ,  is  based  on  an  old  national  alpha- 
bet, which  originally  was  taken  from  the  Greek,  but  was  re- 
modelled in  the  9th  century  and  adapted  to  Christian  literature 
by  the  two  Slavonic  apostles,  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  brothers. 
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The  bo  call  1  Cyrillian  alphabet  was  introduced  by  St.  Cle- 
mens soon  after,  about  iHX),  simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  amongst  the  Slovenians  in  the  countries 
of  the  Haemus.  It  was  soon  preferred  to  the  former  both  on 
account  of  its  greater  facility  of  design  and  its  similarity  with 
the  Greek  uncial  alphabet  from  which  it  only  differs  by  a  few 
is  expressing  letters  unknown  to  the  Greek. 

The  Glagolitic  alphabet,  as  we  read  it  now  in  the  manuscripts, 
t  indeed  the  original,  but  has  evidently  undergone  several 
modifications,  owing  partly,  as  we  may  supnose,  to  the  ar- 
ranging hands  of  Cyrillus,  partly  to  the  contact  of  the  later  Cle- 
mentine (Cyrillian)  alphabet  and  the  eastern  dialect,  to  which  the 
latter  was  specially  adapted.  AVe  have  in  our  mode  of  transcribing 
it  only  consulted  this  modified  form,  being  almost  identical, 
■  Is  the  single  letters,  with  the  Clementine  or  Cyrillian. 

The  vowels  a  e  o  in  both  alphabets  offer  no  difficulty.  There 
i-  a  secondary  form  of  o,  which  in  the  original  Glagolitic  al- 
phabet may  have  referred  to  a  distinct  mode  of  pronunciation, 
(pf),  but  which  is  now  only  used  for  the  interjection  w,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  transcribed  by  6. 

The  Glagolitic  °p  may  have  been  destined  originally  for  the 
™\\'\  .  instead  of  which  we  find  also  m,  the  guttu- 

ralisation  of  /  being  indicated  by  the  prefixion  of  it.  Afterwards 
the  same  sign  was  also  employed  for  »,  though  not  in  all 
manuscripts,  e  and  j»V,  t  and  ji  were  first  distinguished  in  the 
Cyrillian  alphabet,  not  yet  in  the  Glagolitic,  where  we  find 
only Ja  and  jn.  The  CyrilKan  H,  although  it  takes  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  the  place  of  the  Greek  11,  expressed  originally,  wt 
believe,  the  diphthong  ji  (II  =  H),  as  i' or  i  the  simple  i.  But  II 
was  afterwards  also  employed  for  V,  and  identified  with  Glago- 
litic «¥■.  We  therefore  are  now  only  able  to  make  a  convential 
distinction  in  <>ur  transcription  between  i  (--  Gl.  8,  Cyr.  V),  i  or  ji 
(=  Gl.  V,  Cyr  ii  .  md  /  (  =  Gl.  *?,  Cyr.  si).  The  character  ii 
which  occurs  in  the  later  Cyrillian  manuscripts  after  vowels  indi- 
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gates  the  abridgement  ofji  or  i  into,/,  by  which  letter  we  fcnm- 
scribe  it. 

The  compound  character  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  for  u 
ami  the  corresponding  double  character  in  the  Cyrillian  is  de- 
rivated  from  the  Greek  ov.  The  Glagolitio  letters,  which  we 
transcribe  by  e  6  je  jo,  perfaapfl  alto  Ja  and/K,  may  have  had 
originally— as  we  are  led  to  believe  from  their  paleographic 
forms  — a  pronunciation  somewhat  different  from  the  Cyrillian, 
to  which  our  transcription  is  adapted. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  which  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  presence  of  certain  Tataric  elements ,  consists  in 
the  systematic  distinction  of  guttural  and  palatal  vowels,  gene- 
rally called  hard  and  soft  vowels.  The  guttural  or  hard  vowels 
are  a  u  /  o  6  u;  the  palatal  or  soft  are  e  x  i  c  e  i.  The 
palatal  tendency,  however,  is  so  predominant,  that  not  only 
the  soft  vowels,  but  also  the  hard  are  very  often  pronounced 
with  a  slight  preceding  i  or  j.  The  merely  phonetic  origin 
of  this  j  is  testified  by  etymology  as  well  as  by  the  compound 
form  of  the  letters  which  represent  it  as  adherent  to  the  re- 
spective vowels.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  diphthongs  ja,  je, 
jh  ju  ■>  je  and  jo.  It  might  be  desirable  and  would  certainly 
be  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  Slavonic  language  to 
write  these  compound  vowels  by  single  caracters  as  it  is  done 
in  the  native  writing.  The  division  into  two  signs,  however,  is 
preferable  by  more  than  one  reason,  and  is  not  against  the  rules 
of  our  standard  alphabet.  We  have  thought  it  convenient  to 
write  this  slight  /-sound  not  by  a  full  consonantic  y,  but  by_/,  re- 
presenting as  if  it  was  half  a  y,  although  this  sign  j  does  not 
occur  in  our  general  alphabet.  This  designation  offers  besides 
the  advantage  of  being  in  concordance  with  the  almost  ge- 
neral mode  of  writing  adopted  by  most  Slavonic  nations  writing 
with  Roman  letters,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  respective  lin- 
guists. We  have  therefore  preferred  it  to  any  other  designation, 
which  we  might  have  invented.    In  a  similar  way  also  the  shor- 
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tened  and  indefinite  vowel  e  of  other  languages,  behind  or  be- 
tween consonant-,  lias  taken  in  Slovenian  either  the  palatal  or 
guttural  form  and  has  become  a  surd  yet  perceptible  t  or  u (t,  m 
mutmeent).  These  two  sounds  L  i  and  X  w  arc  in  most  cases 
remains  of  corresponding  fuller  vowels  and  were  no  doubt  for- 
merly more  distinctly  pronounced  than  they  are  actually.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  follow  the  original  writing  in 
transcribing  them  by  separate  characters.  We  have  chosen  for 
that  purpose  the  two  signs  i  and  u,  adopted  already  in  the 
Rumanian  alphabet,  as  well  as  by  several  linguists.  The 
of  brevitv  ~  is  the  less  objectionable,  as  the  distinction  of 
long  and  short  simple  vowels  is  little  known  to  the  Slavonic 
languages.  The  later  pronunciation  of  the  Old  Slovenian  drop- 
ped the  i  more  completely  than  the  f;  yet,  for  etymological 
reasons,  u  most  also  be  written  even  in  cases,  when  it  seems 
it  irafl  not  any  more  pronounced. 

The  distinction  between  guttural  and  palatal  pronunciation 
applies  also  to  many  of  the  Slovenian  consonants,  accord- 
ing to  their  combinations  with  either  a  hard  or  soft  vowel. 
The  palatal  modification,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vowels,  is  also  in  this  case  the  predominant,  and  the  only 
essed  in  writing.  The  dental  consonauts,  by  this  modifi- 
cation, arc  generally  assibilated;  the  liquids  n  I  r  and  in 
foreign  words  also  the  gutturals  k  g  %  become  palatalised  or 
softened,  in  which  case  they  are  marked  by  some  diacritic 
sign.  The  character  K  however  is  not  by  itself  a  sign  of  this 
palatal  modification,  but  represents  still  a  real  vowel,  which 
only  bestowes  on  those  of  the  preceding  consonants,  which  are 
capable  of  it,  the  palatalised  form.  It  would  be,  therefore,  in- 
exact to  replace  in  our  transcription  the  i  by  the  palatal  line 
added  to  the  preceding  consonant 

The  rowel  I;  is  unknown  to  the  Glagolitic  alphabet.  It  is 
evidently  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  Glagolitic  -\-  a  with 
the  Cyrillian  K  i  and  represents  therefore  the  diphthong  fa  or 
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al  But  since  the  diphthong  in  or  ja  had  been  expressed  Grots 
the  beginning  by  the  sign  M  (analogous  to  the  combinations 
]•'  J'  j'f  J1'  J")  an(i  since  Miklosieh  has  proved  that  the  character 
'•k  could  not  in  many  cases  where  it  is  employed  represent  a 
combination  beginning  with  /.  we  do  not  doubt,  even  without 
referring  to  other  reasons,  that  the  value  of  fc  was  originally 
«?,  afterwards  e,  which  on  account  of  its  diphthongic  origin  we 
transcribe  by  e.  The  frequent  interchanges  which  take  place 
in  the  manuscripts  between  the  two  signs  li  and  w,  are,  in  this 
respect,  of  no  import. 

The  diphthongs  Hi  lii  r<  h  are  considered  by  Miklosieh 
Cp.  34  sqq.)  as  the  vowels  r  /,  an  opinion  which  is  supported 
by  the  New  Slovenian.  But  historically  founded  as  this  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  it  could  not  justify  our  adopting  it 
against  the  Cyrillian  mode  of  writing,  by  which  these  sounds 
arc  written  as  double  characters,  and  even  in  this  combined 
form  do  not  figure  in  the  alphabet.  Only  in  those  rare  cases 
where  r  and  I  without  the  addition  of  u  and  i  represent  a 
syllable,  we  might  be  justified  in  transcribing  them  respectively 
by  r  and  I. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants  we  have  still  to  mention 
that  we  have  preferred  the  single  transcription  t  and  </  to  the 
combined  ts  and  ds,  as  being,  especially  together  with  <T  (and  j  ), 
more  adequate  to  the  Slavonic  phonetic  system ,  which  opinion 
is  also  supported  by  the  general  adoption  in  the  latin  Slavonic 
alphabets  of  the  corresponding  single  signs  c  and  z.  The  con- 
tracted form  for  IJI  we  transcribe  by  st  as  it  is  done  already 
in  the  Glagolitic  codex  Clozianus.  A  real  softening  of  the 
consonants  takes  place  in  the  Old  Slovenian  language  only  with 
regard  to  the  liquids  n  r  £,  which  in  this  softened  state  we 
transcribe  by  n  r  /'.  The  consonants  #  /  ks  ps  are  only  used 
in  Greek  words.     8  and  qi  are  only  compendia  for  ov  and  uit. 
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SERBIAN  (Illirian). 
Cyrillian   writing. 


a 

K 

r 

\        - 

i 

t         o 

4 

^ 

III     MS 

ii               3 

H 

. 

- 

V   A 

P 

in 

,\ 

ii 

C       3 

ja  >€  ju    je   )> 

!, 

h 

- 

aj  ej  uj  oj  y) 

ii 

o 

M 

(*)     B 

A         II. 


Latin   writing. 

a 

£ 

9 

- 

h 

«              0 

r 

dz 

8 

I 

j 

t                      m 

C 

- 

- 

- 

r 

t 

d 

n 

* 

» 

r 

I 

ya  /i  y»  y<>  y« 

I 

<V 

_ 

- 

°y  ^  v  °J  uJ 

p 

b 
"J 

m 

CO 

V 

Si 

and  aril    alpl 

labet 

a 

k 

9 

- 

h 

- 

e          o 

£ 

J 

- 

1 

j 

i                         M 

t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V 

t 

d 

n 

H 

r 

I 

jn    je   ji  jo   ju 

c 

J 

- 

- 

- 

«/"    ej    ij    oj    uj 

P 

r 

b 
n 

m 

CO 

r 

Hard  VOWeU:     a 

0 

u     r 

9 

Soft   VOWl 

1 
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Specimen. 
>lii.m   oo-,kc!   'n.ia   itc.niKora! 

Il.ui  rpMB,  n.r  pe  aeau*a  mpeee, 
ll.r  y.iapa  rfope  y  Gperose? 

1 1 II  III  11    I  [>  >■  U.    1111111*    ce    M1UM    NI|M'Cr, 

Ihi  fi*  v.inpn  nope  y  GperoM, 
I'rlS  ,^ii]<'.ie  6aaro  cbchiiiiih'.imi: 
(kciuii  Semap  u  caeniH  Brntojia, 
Cseum  loHaii  ii  ntciiiii  ll.iiija 
II  ca  1 1 1 > 1 1  > i . t  cBCinii  llaiiiiic.iiija; 
lli.im"   .i.o.isi.tn   o.iavKriia  Mupuja. 
Pohii  cy3e  hh3  6nje.io  .nine. 

National  songs  of  the  Serbians  ed.  by  Vuk  Stefanovil  Karajic. 

MM  bozel  cuda  velikoga! 
Hi  grmi,  it  se  zemla  trese 
It  udara  more  u  bregovet 
Niti  grmi,  nit  se  zemla  trese, 
Nit  udara  more  u  breyove, 
Vec  dijele  blago  svetiteli: 
Sveti  Petar  i  sveti  Nikola, 
Sveti  Jovan  i  sveti  Hija-, 
I  sa  nima  sveti  Pantelija ; 
Nirrt  dolazi  blazena  Marija, 
Roni  suze  niz  bijelo  litse. 

Remarks. 

The  Serbians,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  the  Greek  church, 
write  their  language  in  the  Cyrillian  character,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Roman  letters.  This  language,  to  which  the 
Khorvatian  (Croatian)  is  nearly  allied ,  has  neither  the  vowel  /, 
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nor  the  two  Old  Slavonian  surd  vowels  l>  I  and  T»  t/,  of  which  the 
former  appears  only  in  combination  with  the  characters  n  and  /, 
indicating  their  soft  pronunciation,  which  we  render  by  the  pa- 
latal line,  h  f,  as  in  all  the  other  Slavonic  languages.  About  the 
palatal  modification  of  the  vowels  we  refer  to  the  Old  Slovenian. 
In  Serbian  the  letter  p  is  often  used  as  vowel  and  forms  syl- 
lables, although  it  is  not  distinguished  in  writing  from  the 
cousonant  p.  We  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  mark  the 
vowel  /■  by  the  little  circle  underneath,  as  it  even  occurs  be- 
fore other  vowels,  for  instance  grote  umro  in  three  syllables. 
In  writing  r  *  z  for  H  ill  >K  we  have  the  advantage  to 
be  in  concordance  with  the  latin  alphabet  used  already  in 
the  country.  The  letters  h  and  t)  express  very  nearly 
the  same  sounds  as  <:  and  dz  in  the  Polish  alphabet,  where 
we  refer  to  for  our  transcription  by  c  and  j.  The  signs 
y  (=  ,V/K ,  j)  and  f)  (j)  have  been  added  by  Vuk  Stefanovic. 
The  pronunciation  of  X  comes  nearest  to  A,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  latin  alphabet;  but  in  many  words  of  Serbian  dialects 
it  is  either  omitted  or  replaced  by  other  consonants. 
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i  i.i          j 

a     «'    ii  e    10 

ail     ei  oil     y  ii     ai      I.  ii 

(v) 


t  *  ?/ 

Palatalised  vowels : 
ja  je  ji  jo  ju 

«j    <'j    °j    vj   Jaj   jt'j 

( — ) 

Hard  vowels :     a    o    u   i 
Soft  vowels:     e   e   i 


i.           r 

- 

X             l(l, 

•i 

- 

in      .i. 

U 

- 

- 

i(ii.)     i 

II 

<•       .i 

n 

>l 

(♦)     ■ 

\\\  (o) 

ii.      ii.     hi. 

II.       .!!.       .11. 

in.      oi.      .Ml.      ])l,      hi.) 

*    9 

- 

x  y 

<r  - 

/    - 

t    d 

- 

*  i 

n 

8       Z 

p    b 

m 

(f)    v 

sc-    (e) 

Palatalised  consonants: 

t'    ct    n     s 

i  r 

(p   V  ' 

m'    v 

>') 

r    I 


Specimen. 
Ho  ^im  Tt  Rbiiu.io  <mi.  KiiapH  AiuycTa  noBP.iliiiio,  o^1».iaTi. 
iii'|iiiiiici.  no  uccii  :i('M.rli.  Cih  iirjH'iuici.  oi.i.ia  iiopnaa  in.  ii]i;ui.iriiic 
Kitii])iuii>i  Ciipiiio.  II  iioiii.iii  lie  I;  itiiiKi.iiun  i.ch.  i,a>i,,i,i.iii  bt.  cboh 
ropo^'h.  IIouio.ti.  xaiiVKr  n  Iooii-h,  m  ra.ii\ien.  ii:ji.  ropo,i,a  Ha- 
aapeTa,  b*  I.v^cjo,  bi  ropori,i,     l.imi  i.m  i,.    HttHMOnai    Hiio-iceM-b, 

nOTOMy  1TO  OHT>  6"bl.l'l,  n:l'l.  ,1,(1.118  II  po,V»  ,  lami.ltMta.  lillliriill.ru 
ci.  Mapieio,  o6p\w«>tiiioio  i-mv  hvoiioio.  KOTopaa  m.i.ia  ocpcMciuia. 
Bt  CblTHOCTb  ll.X'b  Tavi..  liacTVIIIMO  hjio.-iih  pOrTBTb  oil.  II  po- 
iii.i.i  <■  i.i  ii  a  CBOero  ii  "ji  mi  i  u.i  .  n  <  in',  una.  i  a  oro,  II  uo.io>i,'ii.ia  rro 
bt»  ao.m:  noTosiy   mto  hc   (Jbi.io   hmt,  M-fecTa   b*i.   i  u<  i  iuuiiiu  I.. 

Ev.  Luc.  2,  1  —  7. 
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Ho  ot  Kesarja   Avgusta  povelemje,  sdeiat   pere- 

P**    po  a    perepit     bila   pervaja    v  pratlenije 

ih1'-     1  posti  taj/.  it'y'a,  kazdij  v  svoj  gorod. 

roda  Nazareta,  v  Ju,< 

:>'in,  potomu  cto  on  bit  iz  d»,,ui 

i  roda  J  i'/eju ,  obruconnoju  jemu  zenoju, 

■aja  l>iia  beremenna.      V  bittwat'  ji\    /am,   nastupilo  vremja 

rodit'  jej.      1  rodita  sina  *ro  >,  %   spelenala  jeyo,  % 

polozUa  jeyo  v  jasli;  potomu  cto  nje  b[io  Jim  mesta  v  gostim< 

Remarks. ' 

The  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  has  gradually  deviated 
very  much  from  the  Russian  orthography.  It  would  therefore 
he  useless  to  transcribe  Russian  words  literally.  The  Russian 
vowels  especially  are  subject  to  varying  pronunciation,  f.  i. 
•  =  «,  .<•;  ■»  =  f,  e;  b  or  t  =  e,  <?,  o,  je,  je,  jo;  i  =  t,  ;V; 
o  =  o,  a;  i«i  or  ui  =  //,  //,  oj,  and  thus  the  Russian 
alphabet  as  we  have  given  it  above,  only  refers  to  the  re- 
gular and  original  value  of  the  letters,  not  to  their  many 
later  modifications.  We  agree  with  the  best  Slavonic  scho- 
lars in  transcribing  the  Russian  letters  according  to  their 
pronunciation  and  not  to  their  character.  The  two  characters 
e=  j  and  %  were  no  doubt  originally  the  same  as  the  Old  Slove- 
nian <  (.»)  and  i ,  i.  e.  §  or  e  and  e.  But  since  the  pronunciation 
«>t  i.  had  in  certain  combinations  passed  into  £,  both  signs 
were  frequently  interchanged.  In  order  to  economise  our  dia- 
criti  -  we   write  e  instead  of  ? ,  keeping  the  diacritical 

point  merely  for  *?,  which  is  of  much  less  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  might  even  be  doubted,  if  the  distinction  of  e 
aud  e  would  be  at  all  indis«pensable  and  practically  conve- 
nient.     The    original    value    of   h  =  ji    is    mostly    preserved 

4  Miklosich,  Vergtoiehendc  Lautlchre  d.  Slav.  Spr.    J 852.     Bohtlingk,  Bull. 
hilu!.  de  l'Acad.  de  St.  Petersbourg.    torn.  IX,  p.  37  U. 
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in  the  beginning  of  words  and  after  vowels:  i  =  t  occurs  only 
before  vowels.  As  in  the  Old  Slovenian  we  transcribe  the  pa- 
latalised vowels  by  prefixing  the  letter  7,  and  employ  the  tame 
sign  for  the  affixed  ft,  We  follow  in  this  retpect  only  the  ge- 
neral use  of  those  Slavonic  nations  which  employ  Latin  cha- 
racters. It  has  appeared  convenient  not  to  trnnseribe  at  all 
the  two  signs  i»  and  1.,  which  in  Russian  do  not  form  any 
more  a  distinct  articulation,  but  only  indicate  the  preceding 
consonant  to  be  either  palatalised  or  not.  As  we  transcribe  the 
palatalised  consonants  by  adding  the  palatal  line,  we  do  not 
require  any  other  sign  for  1.  After  gutturals  the  sign  b  does 
not  occur  and  their  pronunciation  before  the  soft  vowels  is 
hardly  more  different  from  that  before  hard  vowels  than  in 
any  other  language;  we,  therefore,  do  not  express  any  pala- 
talisation of  gutturals.  The  consonants  of  the  palatal  row  are 
not  capable  at  all  of  a  second  palatalisation ,  or  it  is  here  at 
least  so  week,  that  its  existence  is  denied  by  several  scholars. 
We  may,  therefore,  conveniently  omit  it  in  our  transcription. 
It  has  also  been  doubted,  whether  the  labials  and  r  are  ever  pa- 
latalised, and  this  palatalisation,  if  it  ever  exists,  is  at  all  events, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  much  weeker  than  after  the  dentals. 
It  may,  however,  be  indicated  where  according  to  the  Russian 
orthography  the  sign  1.  is  still  written  behind  them.  The  guttural 
or  hard  -i  I  of  several  Slavonic  languages,  which  is  pronounced 
with  an  energetic  depression  of  the  middle  tongue  and  a  simul- 
taneous raising  of  the  behind  part  of  the  tongue  at  the  guttural 
point,  differs  so  perceptibly  from  our  common  Z,  as  to  claim  a 
special  sign,  and  as  the  character  I  for  this  letter  is  already 
generally  used  in  the  Polish  and  Sorbian  writing,  we  can  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  it  also  in  our  transcription.  The  palatal  line  of  I 
may  be  dropped.  The  letter  r  between  Towels  ceases  to  be  explo- 
sive and  becomes  the  soft  fricative  which  we  write  y.  The  letters 
v  +  o  only  occur  in  Greek  words,  v  with  the  double  pronunciation 
either  of  i  or  r,  which  we  render  by  these  two  respective  signs. 
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a  d 
e  &            o  u(6) 

k(g) 

y 

c    - 

_ 

ch   h 

s    z 

i    i           y  y            u  ou(u) 
I   r 

c    - 
t    d 

n 

8      Z 

ja  jd  je  ji  ji 

<*j  4f  ej  ij  ij  oj  uj  uj  yj  yj 

P    ° 

h     r 

m 
i    d 

CO* 

> 

/    r 


a  a 

k(g) 

- 

X  * 

e  2            o  " 

- 

S    z 

i  i       {  j 

t    - 

-    - 

I   T 

t    d 

n 

6      Z 

ja  jd  je  ji  ji 

p    b 

m 

co  v 

aj  (ij  ej  ij  ij  oj  oj  uj  ij 

V 

h     f    t     d 

Hard  vowels:    a   o 

u  y 

Soft  vowels:      e   i 

l    r 


lie  se  blahou  nadeji, 
Ze  se  rrdti  :lat<    <'<*8y, 
M  nam    ZCU   ryjasneji 

■My. 

'  se  nese, 

ono  slar 

Pravoceshii 


Specimen. 

Transcription. 

Teime  se  blahou  nadeji, 
Ze  se  vrrit'i  zlate  St 
Ze  se  nam  :as  i 

If  /i on'.  &ab  /»/<• 
At  jen  '  se  nese, 

Mi<:m'  Itdji  mrari  (2d 
Na<i>    vfefko  ono  slavni, 
*ki: 


!.->« 
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Mihijiin    M,  se, 

Vxjbhm  -(',  )i<ipiine  sey 
Milujme,  napbm 

A  pak  ryhline  se.  — 

Oroduj  ;a  nds,  svaty  Vdctave. 

I  'rjrodo  Cesh 

Mili/jme  se  etc.  —  vybime  se. 


hfilujnu    ■■ ,  nedijnu  •*, 

(7///// 

Miliijim -,    mijuuh 

A  pak  i- ;  hi  me  se.  — 

Oroduj  :<i  nds:  8vat\ 

Vejoodo  ( 

Milujme  se  etc.  —   p^&ftM 


Dokmt  v  nds  krev  otcu  plync, 
Brua    zahNod)  ruce  sill: 
Sldva  fakd  nezahyne^ 

Hlacu  :tyci  lee  nds  bUy. 

Tak  jako  medvedum  v  lese, 

Neprdtelum  budem  hrdti, 

Oni  budou  tancovati> 

Az  zapejem: 

Milujme  se  etc.  —  vybime  ee. 


Dokud'  r  ndt  krec  ottu  pl/m: 
Urud   zahrfvd,  ruU  sik: 
Sldva  tfeskd  nezah 

Jllaru  :/'/<■/  lev  nds  bill. 
Tak  jako  medvedum  v 
Neprdtel&m  budem  hrdt'i, 
(h'u  budou  tantovati, 
Az  zapejem: 
Milujme  etc.  —  vybime  se. 

Hussite  song. 


Remarks. 

Although  the  vowels  y  and  y  are  in  modern  pronunciation 
scarcely  distinguished  from  i  and  7,  yet  we  have  not  conceived 
ourselves  authorised  to  give  up  in  our  transcription  this  dis- 
tinction, which,  besides  being  historical,  is  moreover  still  pre- 
served in  several  phonic  combinations  as  well  as  in  the  general 
pronunciation  of  certain  dialects.  The  single  i  is  frequently, 
especially  in  the  beginuiug  of  words,  pronounced  like  ji,  by 
which  signs  we  transcribe  it  in  this  case.  The  long  6  has 
changed  into  u  and  is  now  written  u,  which  writing  we  have 
preserved  as  both  concordant  with  pronunciation  and  etymo- 
logy.    The  vowels  r  and  /  are  in  the  Cheskian  alphabet  not 
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distinguished    from    the    corresponding    consonants.      We   dis- 
tinguish them,  however,  by  our  usual  diacritic  sign. 

The  letter  g  has  been  regularly  (except  in  foreign  words) 
replaced  by  h  both  in  pronunciation  and  writing,  which  change 
knatt  adopt  in  our  transcription.  Also  the  letter  /  is  of 
foreign  origin  hut  has  been  introduced  in  a  few  native  words. 
The  palatalised  consonants  n  t*  cf  we  mark  by  the  palatal 
line  h  t  J '.  The  palatalisation  of  r  has  in  Cheskian  as  well 
M  in  several  other  Slavonic  languages,  passed  into  a  slight 
asaibilation ,  coming  up  to  a  combination  of  r  and  5,  for  which 
wo  have  preserved  the  national  transcription  by  r.  The  pa- 
latalisation of  consonants  is  in  Bohemian  sometimes  marked 
above  the  following  vowel  (ttsme,  nadeji,  muzne,  instead  of 
t'csnif,  nud't'ji,  muzne)  or  even  sometimes  not  marked  at  all 
(crdti,  oni  instead  of  vrdti,  ohi).  We  do  not  follow  this  irre- 
gularity. 
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a                                                   kg 

-     ch(h) 

«           o                                                       CZ    <l: 

_ 

j 

4                  6                                            c     </: 

- 

-     - 

i             y             u                                     t     d 

n 

*     z 

T     i 

-     "                                                              c    dz 

- 

s     z 

ja,ia  je,xe  ji, i  jo,  to  ju,iu  jr, ,.  j„, ia     V      ° 

m  (f)  w 

J"J*'"J    MM                                          n   rz    I   V    b    w    m  J 

<v  ej  v  °j  (v  vj  ui                         *&  CO 

a                                                    kg 

- 

X  (V 

e        n 

- 

J 

f                 o                                          t     '! 

- 

-     - 

i              (             u                                    t    d 

n 

8        Z 

r   i 

id                                                           c    j 

- 

S        Z 

ja  je  ji  jo  jo  ju  je  jo                       P    ° 

m 

(f)      * 

jaj  jej                                                        n    r    t   i     b'   v    m  f 

aj  ej   ij   oj   oj   uj   p                              U  sc 

(ks 

) 

Specimen. 

J  stalo  sie,  w  onez  dni  wyszedl  dekret  od  Cesarza  Augusta, 
aby  popisano  wszystek  siviat.  Ten  popis  pi<  ruxzy .  Injl  od 
starosty  Syryjskiego  Cyryna.  1  szli  wszyscy,  aby  sie  popisali, 
kazdy  do  miasta  sicego.  Szedt  tez  i  Jdzef  od  Galilei  z  miasta 
JNazarethu,  do  Judskiej  ziemie,  do  miasta  Dawidoivego ,  More 
zowiq  Bethlehem:  przeto  us  byi  z  domu  i  pokolenia  Dawidowego, 
aby  byl  popisan  z  Marya  poslubiono  sobie  mateonka,  ktora  byla 
brzemiennq.  Ev.  Luc.  2,  1  —  5. 


I  stalo  se,    v  onez  dni  viSedt  dekret  od  Tesara  Augusta,   abi 
popisano  vi^stek  svjat.     Ten  popis  pjervsi,  b(t  od  starosti  Sirij- 
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akjtgn    Tirina.      1  .</>  ./hi  14  /">/"'-'///.    /.</;<//   do  mjasta 

GaUteji    z    mjasta    A  ,    do 

Jwldy.j  fovego,   I  >        hem: 

lomu   i  pokolenja  Dacidocego,    abi  bit  popisan 
:  Mar/jo  poslubjonu  sobjc  malzonkd,  Mora  bija  bremjennd. 


Remarks. 

About  y  =  /  see  above  p.  54.  The  distinction  in  the  Polish 
orthography  between  ja,  je  etc.  in  the  beginning  and  ia,  ie  etc. 
in  the  middle  of  words  has  neither  an  etymological  nor  pho- 
netic reason,  and  we  write  therefore  indistinctly  as  in  all  the 
other  Slavonic  languages  ja ,  je  etc.  In  the  middle  of  words  the 
Poles  use  to  write  i  instead  of  ji;  we  write  ji  according  to  the 
pronunciation.  As  for  the  palatal  affixe  j  see  above.  The  h 
only  occurs  in  words  taken  from  the  rS),ur/l-Rv88tanu.  The/ 
likewise  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  consonants  c  dz  »  x  are 
palatalised  dentals,  the  palatal  affix  of  which  has  been  assi- 
bilated  and  the  principal  consonant  assimilated  to  this  assibi- 
lation.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Polish  $  resembles  the 
palatal  i  (t)  of  several  ancient  languages;  but  as  identity  of 
both  cannot  be  proved,  and  as  moreover  the  Polish  sibilants 
are  of  a  dental  and  not,  like  the  other,  of  a  guttural  origin, 
we  have  preferred  to  adhere  in  our  transcription  to  the  native 
orthography  as  closely  as  possible:  and  as  the  palatal  line  in 
our  alphabet  has  another  meaning,  we  have  written  c  J:  and 
accordingly  also  ;  for  the  Polish  6  §  z  and  dz.  In  doing  so  we 
are  the  more  justified  as  the  diacritic  sign  '  has  been  employed 
in  Sorbian   already  by   native   scholars  for   the   same  purpose. 

<  >n  the  other  hand  it  would  be  a  great  simplification  of 
Polish  orthography  and  at  least  a  great  orthographic  improve- 
ment for  Scientific  purposes,  if  the  irrational,  complicated  and 
erroneous  compound  signs  cz  *z  kzcz,  as  well  as  the  more  ra- 
tional   writings,    but    which    are    against    other   rules    of  our 
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tiaiiMiiptiuii.  >l:  c  </. .  night  be  given  up  and  replaced  by  the 
simple  ;hk1  rational  tig  /.     The  traiitarfptuM  "1 

/•  ami  the  Other  | ial;it aliseil  consonants  lias  been  discussed 
above,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  guttural  /.  The  palatal  line  tit  I 
may  also  here  be  dropped  (see  above  p.  156),  /  being  alw;i\- 
palataliscd  where  it  is  not  guttural  (t).  The  vowel  6  has  a 
very  closed  pronunciation  approaching  almost  u;  we  write  it 
(>,  which  in  our  general  alphabet  comes  nearest  to  it.  Again 
the  vowel  e  sometime  approa<  1m  £  very  closely  i,  and  is  written 
in  these  cases  by  careful  writers  c;  we  have  to  render  this 
pronunciation  by  our  >■. 


SORBIAN   (High-Lusatian,  Wendic) 
according  to  different  Sorbian  writers. 


a 
e        o 


ja  je  je  ji  jo  jo  ju 
<V  9  V  ii  °j  °J  UJ 


k 

(9) 

- 

ch        h 

CfZZfCZ, 

dz,dz 

- 

if8ch     z,z 

Ueh 

C,CZyS 

dz,cb 

- 

- 

t 

d 

n 

8               Z 

C,C,CZ,CZ 

da,tzjt8 

- 

- 

V 

b 

m 

(J)        v,w 

n   r    lj,T-)l,l  p   &   v    m  f 


IjW 


a 
e        o 


%  I  u 

>a  je  je  ji  jo  jp  ju 
aJ  eJ  fj  V  °J  OJ  "j 


if 

(9) 

- 

X 

k 

d 

J 

- 

8 

z 

1 

<# 

- 

- 

- 

t 

d 

ft 

8 

Z 

c 

(i) 

- 

- 

- 

p 

b 

m 

00 

V 

hrtpb'vmf 


r    I 
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Remarks. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  vowok  written  l>\  the  native  Sor- 
hians  e  and  6  approaches  very  near  that  of  I  and  »/,  although 
•  ins  not  to  be  identical  with  it.  We  distinguish  them, 
therefore,  also  in  our  transcription  in  writing  them  p  and  p,  the 
acute  being  against  the  principles  of  the  Standard  alphabet  (see 
above  p.  47).  For  the  same  reason,  we  must  replace  the  signs 
r/t  and  >/  by  our  j  and  /:  but  we  keep  the  character  /,  although 
it  is  mostly  pronounced  as  to  and  has  preserved  its  original 
value  only  dialectically.  About  c  see  above  our  remarks  on 
the  Polish  alphabet.  The  letters  which  we  have  renderd  by 
</  and  j  are  distinguished  as  peculiar  sounds  by  Tecelin,  Seiler, 
Jordan  and  others.  Miklosich,  however,  does  not  mention  them 
at  all.     The  letters  g  and  /  appear  only  in  foreign  words. 
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RUMANIAN    (W.'.la.-lna,,.. 

Cyrilliafi  letters. 
k       r 


c      b     o 

(#) 

1    £ 

ai  ei   ii   <>i   *\  *i    1,1 
a»  eif  \i  o»  *£   b« 
ia  ie  io  in  ea  oa 
eaa  ei£  oi*f 


■I  J,I 

T,III  * 

II  Ii 

m  (e) 


m 


x     - 

III      Ai 


*      B 


p   .1 


M 

ixe 

d 

lei 

.ters. 

a 

K 

r-s 

" 

e 

b 

o 

M 

o,S 

i 

i 

a 

t 

d 

n 

0) 

n 

- 

- 

]     a 

ii 

B,b 

in 

ai     ei 

etc. 

m 

■    H 

S       Z  |t     .1 

*       R 


Etymological   alphabet. 


a 

c,ch 

g,gh 

- 

h^ch  - 

e            o 

c,ci 

94* 

- 

h8     J 

i                       u 

t 

d 

n 

s        z,d,di 

&    =  a  4  i  6  )'/  j 
1>  =  a  £  i  q  u\ 

i 
a 

t 

i 

> 

0 

H 

f,ti 
P 

b 

m 

f       • 

i  ii 

at  ei  etc. 

et^c 

r    I 


ROMANIAN. 

Stan 

dard 

alp hah e 

t. 

a 

k      g 

Kx)  - 

e 

e     o 

*      J 

- 

i 

i 

i         u 

t       & 

- 

- 

(0 

t 

n 

* 

I  u 

p        b 

TO 

/      • 

it   ot    iti 
m   oii   ( 

it 

m ) 

en 

L 

st     se 

N     ,<i 

On 
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Specimen. 
Cyrillian  letters. 
Illi  a  •OCT  &n  ai.it'.ie  a«i(vn>a.  emir-a  iiop.nKa 
,V.ia  Kecap  Aaracr,  ct»  cc  cKpie  Toarb  .uMiea. 
A'lt'iicn.  CKpicoape  ,vniAu  «*"a  «i»i»Kin.  AOMninA  ^n 
Cipiea  Kipjne£.  Illi  wpuea  toui  cb  ce  cKpie. 
•ie-sape  aui  veraTea  <m.  Et.  Luc.  2,  i  -  3. 

Mixed  letters. 

Illi  a  *ost  in  zi.ie.ie  ane.iea,   euiit'a  iiopanka  de  .la 

Kcsap    Aagzst,    si>    se   skpie     toatb   .lamea.      Aneastb 

skpisoape   intif£   s'a    «t»bk»t  domnind   in  Sipiea   kipinetf. 

Illi  raepgea  tout  sb  se  skpie,  *ie-kape  in  netatea  sa. 


Etymological   writing. 

St  a  fost  hi  fjilcle  acelea,   est?  a  porunca  de  la  Cesar  August, 
sd  se  8cr  urnea.      Acestd  scrisore  dntliu  s'a  fdcut,   dum- 

nind   in  8iriea   Cirineu.     Si  merge"  toft  sd  se  scriey  fie-cate  in 
cetatea  sa. 


ICG  JAPHETIC  LANGUAGES. 

Transcription. 

Si  a  f<>*f  in  ://</'    a  HVa  porunka  de  la  A  ju$fo 

se   se  skric    Ufate    lumni.     A&afy   tkritdare    int,,  /.///, 

dommnd  in   Sinta    Kirinm.     Si   merjdb  totl  se  sc  afcrw,  ji<- 

i>n;     in   Matte  sa. 

With  accents. 

Si  a  fost  in  zilele  aciUa,  eSit'a  poHufka  de  la  Kcmr 
se   se   skrie  tddte   lumea.      Atre"dsle    akrutidn     intn«    sa  ffkitt, 
domnind    in   Siriea   Kirineu.     Si   merjed  toti   se  8<  //>- 

hare  in  <*etdttra  8a. 

Remarks. 

The  Rumanian  language  which  is  principally  spoken  in  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  also  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  some  isolated  neighbouring  districts,  originated  in 
the  Roman  colonies  of  ancient  Dacia,  and  has  preserved,  not- 
withstanding many  foreign  admixtures,  an  essential  Romanic 
character.  It  was  written  formerly  with  Cyrillian  letters, 
which,  however,  in  modern  times  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Roman,  being  less  heavy  and  more  convenient  for  Euro- 
pean literary  commerce.  The  introduction  of  the  Roman 
letters  is  owing  to  the  endeavours  of  a  number  of  native 
scholars  and  extends  already  even  to  the  newspapers.  We 
may  predict  that  it  soon  will  be  generally  adopted.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  just  the  most  learned  of  these 
reformers  of  the  Rumanian  alphabet,  who  have  encumbered  this 
reform  with  unnecessary  difficulties  by  following,  instead  of 
the  phonetic  principle  —  which  prevailed  in  the  Russian -Ro- 
manic alphabet  —  an  etymological.  Whilst  most  other  nations 
justly  endeavour  to  render  their  orthography  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  accordant  with   the   successive  changes  of  pronunciation 
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and  to  avoid  thereby  such  inconveniences  as  are  most  con- 
IOQ8  in  the  English  orthography,  the  Rumanian  scholars 
hive  generally  attempted  to  bring  back  the  modern  language 
to  the  old  Roman  orthography  given  up  long  since  so  far  as  re- 
gards pronunciation.  They  write  e.  g.  the  vowel  /  (in  their 
Mian  alphabet  to)  by  five  different  signs,  viz.  d  e  i  6  v 
and  the  vowel  .  (i.)  by  a  e  %  6  u  according  to  the  supposed, 
yet  often  problematic,  origin  of  these  respective  vowels  from 
a  latin  a  <■  i  o  v. 

Trying  to  introduce  a  doctrinal  orthography  of  this  kind 
into  common  writing,  would  soon  cause  general  confusion. 
Wherever  a  rich  and  widely  diffused  literature  does  not  protect 
an  orthography  differing  from  the  pronunciation,  a  nation  has 
no  other  corrective  for  its  orthography  than  its  innate  feeling 
and  its  living  pronunciation;  you  cannot  force  upon  the  people 
the  result  of  learned  researches,  which  they  can  neither  ap- 
preciate nor  understand.  Others  indeed  go  not  so  far;  they 
follow  the  simpler  principle  of  preserving  for  those  sounds, 
for  which  the  Latin  alphabet  has  no  particular  letter,  the  Rus- 
sian signs:  but  thereby  they  surrender  the  homogeneity  of 
writing  and  its  evident  advantages.  We  have  above  registered 
the  Russian  Alphabet,  a  mixed  and  an  etymological  Alphabet, 
and  have  selected  the  specimens  accordingly.  For  linguistic 
works  the  notation  of  the  accents  of  words  would  be  valuable; 
we  have  noted  them  in  a  second  specimen  to  show  how  easily 
they  combine  with  our  transcription. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Rumanian  language,  espe- 
cially of  the  northern  Daco -Rumanian  dialect,  is  the  for- 
mation (mentioned  above  p.  55)  of  an  c  vowel  by  the  side  of 
the  /,  which  we  find  in  the  Slavonic  languages.  We  know 
of  no  native  Latin  notation  of  these  sounds,  which  could  come 
under  consideration;  our  transcription  we  have  tried  to  justify 
at   another  place. ' 

1  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Akademy.    1861.    p.  151. 
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The  Rumanian  language  is  distinguished  by  a  multiplicity 
of  vocalic  combinations;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  mark, 
systematically  and  for  the  eye ,  the  difference  of  the  numer«ni> 
monosyllabic  diphthongs  from  the  dissyllabic  combinations,  con- 
taining the  same  elements  as  the  former.  The  vowels  i  and 
u,  when  following  upon  consonants  at  the  end  of  words,  almost 
lose  the  very  body  of  sound,  without  disappearing  entirely  in 
pronunciation,  being  as  it  were  only  whispered.  We  consider 
these  sounds  as  identical  with  the  Old-Slovenian  h  and  l»,  to 
which  we  refer,  holding  the  transcription  there  propose! 
and  ii  ,  which  moreover  is  already  in  general  use  in  the  country 
itself.  We  retain  also  the  analogous  Rumanian  notation  of 
the  short  unaccented  t  and  u  in  the  second  place  of  diphthongs 
at,  et,  it,  oi,  ut,  it,  ait,  cu  etc.  (as  in  Itttidr,  voiaik,  xtti,  tUm), 
in  order  to  distinguish  these  diphthongs  from  the  dissyllabic 
combination  of  vowels  ai,  oi,  %d  (as  in  tain,  voire,  suit,  audit). 
From  the  same  reason  we  note  the  semivocalic  short  and 
unaccented  •',  c  and  o  in  the  first  place  of  the  diphthongs  fa 
ie  io  iu,  ea  da  with  the  same  mark  of  brevity  (as  in  ianm. 
ktele,  Jaoru,  lumen,  toate),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dis- 
syllabic ia,  ie,  ea,  oa  (as  in  scrie,  Galilea,  ploa). 

The  notation  c  j  s  and  z  results  from  our  general  alphabet  as 
well  as  t  which  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  is  use  already 
in  the  country;  the  softened  d  is  rendered  d  by  some  authors, 
and  is  said  to  exist  in  dialects  with  the  pronunciation  dz;  but 
the  common  pronunciation  no  longer  distinguishing  d  from  z, 
we  prefer  to  omit  in  transcription  the  difference. 
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a  a 

€  €      O      0   0 

y  y       n« 

ce    ae 
au    ct 
ja    JO    JO 


h    g 

'   — 

k 

CO 

t      d 

a 

8      Z 
P      d 

r     I 

p     b 

m 

/      ■ 

X 

a  a 

e  e     o     o  6 
i   1  u    a 

e  (or  ai)     0  (or  oi) 

ia    iu 


h    g 

t     d 

p     b 


It 

8       Z 
*      d 


CO 

r    I 


Specimen. 


II lj  '■    a  liar 

helgar  kimlir. 
mi  iri  uk  miitni 

II.  iiiiilnJUir: 
cildu  at  ek   Vafft 
eel  framtt 

pun  a-  .  I   i,  man. 


(Transcription.) 
Illiods  bid  ek  allar 
helgar  kindir, 
mt  iri  ok   miitni 
mggu  Heim  da  I  la  i  ■  .- 
rildu  at  ek   Val/odrs 
r.  I  /rami 
fornspiull  flra 
Qau  er  >  man. 


Beginning  of  the  Vglutpa  (Edda  eel.  Munch). 


Remarks. 
The   old   manuscripts  differ  from  each  other   in  their  ortho- 
graphy,  which  has  been  reduced  to  fixed  rules  only  by  modern 
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scholars.  We  have  given  above  the  alphabet,  almost  as  it  i- 
written  by  Bask.  Scandinavian  editors  usually  writ. 
/".  instead  of  the  ia,  id,  io,  of  the  manuscripts,  even  where 
these  diphthong!  have  grown  out  of  the  vowel  i  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  following  a  or  u  (nom.  pi.  skildir  the  shields,  ace. 
pi.  skidldu,  nom.  sg.  skidldr  for  skidldur,  gen.  sg.  skialda7-).  Pre- 
mising that  in  all  such  cases  the  vowel  i  remained  the  pre- 
dominant, we  propose  to  write  these  diphthongs  respectively 
id,  id,  id,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  ia  =  ja,  a^  in 
ttliu  (to  tell),  tdium  (we  tell),  which  might  be  written  also 
ttljti,  ti'ljum.  It  seems  to  us  not  improbable,  that  the  letters 
a  and  '/  .  which  proceed  from  a  and  6  before  an  I  of  the 
next  syllable,  ought  to  be  considered  as  real  diphthongs, 
Cd  and  0j  (like  the  Latin  ae  for  ai),  although  their  actual 
pronunciation  is  that  of  e  and  r>.  With  regard  to  the  double 
i  (i  and  f),  pointed  out  by  J.  Grimm  as  having  existed  in 
the  old  language,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  manuscripts,  which 
give  only  one  e.  The  characters  P  and  d  represent  the  hard 
and  the  soft  pronunciation  of  the  English  ///. 


WET.*  IT. 


WELSH    -KIMRI). 


in   ir   to   NO 
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y 

*    9 

ch  h    - 

a 

t    d 

n     nil 

s         (z) 

r  rh 

e        o 

th         dd,d,dh 

I  U 

i        a       "■ 

I'    & 

m    in  h 

ff,ph   ffv 

to 

» 

k 

9 

- 

' 

X 

It 

- 

a 

( 

d 

n 

n    1 

$ 

0) 

r 

i 

e         o 

B 

d 

I 

I 

u       w 

r 

b 

m 

/ 

f 

w 

a  oi  oe  ei  eu  eu 

■ 

Specimen. 

I.  Bu   he/yd  yn  y  dyddiau    hynny,  fyned  gorchymyn   allan 

oddi  ii-rf/i  Anon-       I         ,  t  drtfhu  yr  holl  fyd.    2.   Y  trethiad 

thpwyd  gyntaf  pan  oedd  Cyrmius  yn  rhaglaw  ar 

3.  A  phaicb  a  aethant  i'w  trethu,  bob  un  /'//•  ddinas  ei 

It  fit.      1.   -I    Joseph  If  fyd  a  aeth  i  fynu  o  Galilea,  o  ddinaa  A 

7/,  I  [whit .  i  tl'Untis  Dafytltl,  yr  hon  a  ehcir  HeUdrhnn  am 

•1  a  ay  a  thyliryth  Dafyda*.     5.  /'"•  drethu  yy<l  a  Matr,  yr 

hon  a  iltlyifttldiasid  yn  icraig  iddo,  yr  hon  oedd  yn  fexekiog. 

Ev.  Luc.  2,  1  —  5. 


Transcription. 

1.    lin  },,!■  i,l  in  i  did>  |  imin  alan  odi  wr$ 

'/      A         .  '//    />   hoi   vid.      2.    I  freQiad   iina    a 

in  of 3  Ki  'i  raglau  s  3.  A 


1 1 
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fcmb  a  aeQaut  in  trtfy,  bob  an  \*u  •  hyn.     4.   A   Josef 

In  rid  a  aeO   i  rim;  0   (jaliUu,  o  oina*  .'■ 

hurin,   ir  Hon   a   ihrir  ili'ilihciu  tan   <  i  roil  o  <//   a  Othno  // 
.">.    In   i/i-iOf  iml  a  Muir,    //•  hon   a  dfioedkuid  m   uraiy  id<> . 
It  on  oed  jn  veijtoc/. 


Remarks. 

The  vowel  y  is  not  the  Slovenian  hard  or  guttural  Towel  i; 
it  is  the  obtuse  and  indistinct  vowel  which  we  have  found  in 
other  languages  as  #,   and  which  we  write  here  },  because  it 
comes  nearest  to  «',   and  takes  its  rise  in   most  cases,    though 
not  always,  in  i.     In  modern  writing  every  short  i  is  usually 
written  //.    We  write  the  diphthongs  va,  u>,  to,  tu,  with  the  mark 
of  brevity  ~,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dissyllabic 
combinations  of  the  same  vowels.     The  diphthongs  44  and  o<', 
though  often  confounded  with  at  and  oi,  yet  in  pronunciation 
differ  from  them  slightly;    we  therefore  write  them  ae  and  oe. 
The  aspirated  liquids  f»,  m,  /•,  are  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  and 
we  prefer  to  put  the  sign  of  aspiration  over  the  letter  instead 
of  placing  the  full  h  after  it,  the  aspiration  being  more  closely 
connected  with   the   liquid  letter  than  the  composition  with  It 
would  indicate.     The  fourth  liquid  letter,  viz.  /,  has  likewise, 
besides  its  simple  pronunciation,  an  aspirated  one,  expressed  by 
doubling  it,  11.     As  in  this  case  the  /  becomes  at  the  same  time 
a  palatal  pronunciation,  the  middle  of  the  tongue  touching  the 
palatal  point  on  the  palate,  and  the  aspiration  passing  on  both 
sides  of  the  tongue  over  the  eye-teeth,  it  might  be  still  more 
exact  to  render  this  letter  by  T;   we  omit,    however,  the  pa- 
latal line,   to  spare   a  diacritical  sign   which   is  not  absolutely 
necessary,   there  being  only  one  aspirated  ?.     The  letter  w  is 
the  vowel  u  before   consonants,   and  the   consonant  iv  before 
vowels.     The  letter  t  occurs  only  in  foreign  words. 


HEBREW. 
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rmer    p renunciation. 

p     x      -     n 


7     " 


3      3       -    MP     - 


*     <7 


-     - 


:     z     t     i     -)         t     d 


B    a     Q    •     *  p     b     m 

Later  p  r  o  u  u  n  c  i  a  t  i  o  n. 


8    z    r 


J>      x 


3        3 


/    I    i    e    e 
t 

n 

- 


O 

6    6    u    a    it 
6 


h 

x      r 
x       -     tf 


T 

1 

1 

<     <Z 

H 

1 

* 

/• 

T 

- 

- 

0 

^ 

3 

1 

p     b 

m 

/ 

V 

* 

s 

p  e  c  i  in  e  n. 

•,•-:.--  2.     :  yw  p»ki  onsdfn  -x  cm4*  *■»«  n^x-ir    l. 

-     T;  ■       -      T       -  T    T  •'    . 

:--•;-    -;c--;-    -;--•;    DVtS*    □ :-';•    ---'    V»31     '~~ 

aitr^a  vnrrn»«o — a  m —    1.    jnijonv  ^*x  w  tr^x 

...  .   ,  ,-  •  ;  VI 
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dv  -v>n  ovjS»j   n"3P!*.   5.     :  i^'nn  jtj^  linn  pa  d*hSm  - 

mix  ;ri^i   7.      •c,oS  dv:  f«  S*tofl  —  Dvrn  Tpni   jripn  \-p 

Genes.  1,  1—7. 

Former  pronunciation. 
1.   Bi  ra'qHt  bqrq>q    [Haiti  at   >it  hq  samqim   uq    'it   ha 
2.   Ua  ha   >ar*  haiatah  tvhu  ua  buhu,  va    rvik  tai  panai  tahum 

o<  o  o  ooo  o  u  o  '  q     S\.  a  o         I    b       v 

ua  ruj[  nlqhim  mqrqjqpt  ,'gl  pqnqi  Jiq  maim.  3.  Uq  iq>qmar 
Haiti m:  iqhi  >qur,  uq  iqhi  >qur.  4.  Uq  iqva  u'hihim  -if  lm 
•aur  hi  Umh\  uq  ia/n/H  'H'jlti/ii  hain  ha  *qur  va  Ixun  hq  Tusk. 
5.  Uq  iqqrq>q  >ilqhim  la  ^qur  iqvm,  uq  la  Yuifl  </'"'"'"  luiluh; 
ua  ialti  tgrb  ua  iahi  buqr  taum  >arad.     6.  Ua  ia*amar  'ilahim: 

©  o  w  o  ©  o  x  o  QS\,  o  o  o     o         o  O    © 

iqhi  rqqi?  bi  tquk  hq  maim,  uilii  mqbdil  bain  maim  la  maim. 
7.   Ua  ia?as  'ildhim  >H  ha  raqi>\  va  igbdil  bain  ha  maim  *aiar 

ooo  oo  o  w        e  J.      ¥        W       W        o  o  e  o 

mi-tart  la   raqil  ua  bain  ha  maim    'afar  mi-,'al  la   retail:  ua 

o       oy%,  q  q  j.  o  o  o  o  oo  oo  oc-l'o 

iqhi  kin. 

Later  pronunciation. 
1.  Bere>isi6  bdrd>  >elohtm  >£Q  hassdmayim  ii'e>c<j  ha 
1.  W'rh-aares  hdyeBah  Qohii  irarnhu,  we^osej  ,'al  pen<~  dfhdm 
weruj[  >elohim  mera%afeQ  >al  pene  Jutmmdyim.  3.  Wayyo-mt  r 
>elolum:  yehi  >6r  wayehi  >6r.  4.  Wayyav  >e~ldhim  >eQhd>dr  hi 
loo;  wayyavdet  >elo~him  ben  hd'dr  vrni  haroser.  5.  Wayyujra^ 
>eldhlm  Id'dr  yam,  ivela/^osej  qdrd*  la  Hah:  n-ayehi  >erev  wayelu 
voqer  yam  'Cj^ad.  6.  Wayyd'mcr  >eld~htm :  yehi  raqil  beQof 
hammayim,  wthi  mavdil  ben  mayim  Idmdyim.  7.  Way y was 
'cldhim  >e6hardqi= ,  wayyavdsl  ben  hammayim  }dser  mittaraO 
lardqii  vcen  hammayim  *dier  melal  Idrdqi';  wayehi  j^en. 

Remarks. 
The  Hebrew  writing   of  our  books   and   manuscripts  is  re- 
markable as   being  composed  out  of  two  apparently  hetero- 
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geaeotol  dements  of  a  very  different  date  and  origin.  The 
element  contains  peal  characters,  which,  although  their  form 
•lightly  altered  after  the  exile,  yet,  as  to  their  figure 
an.l  alphabetic  composition,  belong  no  doubt  to  the  oldest 
epochs  of  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  even  Semitic  civilisation.  The 
other  element,  the  pointing,  was  added  only  about  seven 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  By  this  addition  no  character  of 
the  old  sacred  text  was  altered;  it  only  served  to  fix  the  tra- 
ditional pronunciation.  According  to  the  opinion  now  ge- 
nerally received,  the  old  pronunciation  did  not  differ  from  the 
modern  one.  The  ancients,  it  is  supposed ,  wrote  only  the  con- 
sonants, and  left  all  the  vowels  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  a  mere  consonantal  alphabet  would  presup- 
pose by  far  too  abstract  a  phonic  doctrine  on  the  part  of  its 
inventors,  and,  even  if  such  a  systematic  separation  of  the 
-onants  had  been  possible,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
for  not  inventing  corresponding  signs  for  the  other  separated 
element ,  viz.  the  vowels.  Moreover  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary requisite  of  every  writing  is  its  intelligibility,  which  could 
not  be  attained  without  written  signs  for  the  principal  and 
most  expressive  vowels.  We  therefore  consider  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  to  have  been,  like  all  the  other  old  Asiatic  alphabets, 
essentially  syllabic,  i.  e.  representing  by  each  character  a  full 
vocal  syllable.  With  this  syllabic  character  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  it  is  not  incompatible,  that  the  inherent  vowel  is  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  another  pure  vowel  following,  or  eclipsed 
by  the  influence  of  the  accent  of  another  vowel  in  the  same 
1.  The  two  characters  *  and  i  represented  in  the  old 
.  as  in  the  other  Semitic  alphabets,  the  two  vowc 
and  m,  being  the  two  most  remote  from  the  vowel  a,  and  there- 
fore the  moat  important  in  writing.  They  were  primitive 
.••Is  in  many  words,  in  which  they  are  still  pronounced  m 
such,  as  in  the  roots  \*i  din,  T*W  sur,  or  in  the  proper  n 

)■,  p»jf   Siun  (Siyyon)  -' 
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Placed,  however,  before  other  vowels  in  the  beginning  of 
liable  t In -y  represented  also  the  Mmivowekl  //  and  //•,  into 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  they  usually  pass  in  the 
(rreek  and  Latin,  and  almost  all  languages.  Yet,  this  se- 
nii vocalic  power  is  only  a  derivative  and  secondary  one,  the 
primary  being  always  and  even  in  the  pointed  writing  its 
vocalic  power.  One  might  be  inclined  to  attribute  also  to  the 
letter  n  a  mere  vocalic  power  in  the  primitive  writing,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  use  of  the  n  quiescens  in  the  pointed 
writing,  and  comparing  the  letter  TTT  a  in  the  analogous  old 
Persian  writing.  But  a  further  consideration  disproves  this 
"pinion.  It  is  as  easy  to  prove  that  the  letter  TTT  in  the  name 
of  yy  yyy  *E-  Y  iv  -Yj!r  <TT  <<  Dmriqwul  (nh^*w,  Darius)  has  no  con- 
sonantic  element,  as  to  prove  that  the  letter  n  in  vx'r  oa*ul 
Saovi  (part,  of  StwJ  kiml)  has  no  vocalic  element.  The  Se- 
mitic x  never  takes  a  semivocalic  power,  nor  is  it  an  aspi- 
ration, but  a  slightly  explosive  consonant.  The  condition  of 
the  n  quiescens  is  therefore  totaly  different  from  that  of  the 
>  or  i  quiescens. 

If  the  assertion  is  selfevident,  that  each  system  of  phonetic 
writing  must  represent  the  most  essential  and  prominent  ele- 
ments of  that  language,  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
we  must  presume,  that  in  the  language  which  was  first  written 
with  this  Semitic  alphabet,  only  three  vowels  were  necessary 
to  make  it  intelligible,  a,  i  and  w,  as  in  the  old  Egyptian,  old 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  likewise,  though  with  a  separation  of 
long  and  short  vowels,  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  Arabic  and  other 
languages.  We  may  be  almost  sure,  that  also  the  Hebrew 
language  of  the  time  of  Moses  and  David  did  not  yet  distin- 
guish all  the  vocal  shades,  represented  in  the  pointed  system  of 
the  7th  century  after  Christ ,  but  only  the  three  principal  vowels 
a,  i  and  u.  But  the  language  of  our  oldest  Hebrew  texts  suppo- 
ses already  the  separation  of  long  and  short  vowels,  which  was 
indispensable  for  certain  grammatical  distinctions.     Yet  the  old 
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writing  knows  only  one  i  and  one  u  and  no  separate  a.  We 
mutt  therefore  suppose  either  that  this  writing  was  invented 
for  a  condition  of  the  Hebrew  language  before  the  time,  to 
which  our  historical  knowledge  of  it  reaches,  or  that  it  was 
taken  from  another  people  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning, 
defective  in  expressing  the  Hebrew  vowels.  This  dis- 
crepancy between  pronunciation  and  writing  necessarily  in- 
-ed  in  the  space  of  perhaps  2000  years,  the  former  always 
advancing,  the  latter  being  stationary,  till  the  invention  of  the 
vowel-points  brought  them  both  again  together.  The  question 
now  is.  whether  and  how  far  our  way  of  transcribing  may  be 
applied  even  to  the  oldest  Hebrew  text  and  its  primitive  pro- 
nunciation.     We   still    have    a    certain    number    of  unpointed 

tfl  of  several  other  Semitic  languages,  the  writing  of  which 
we  may  likewise  suppose  to  be  defective.  The  usefulness  of 
a  general  and  regular  way  of  transcribing  these  texts  as  well 
as  the  oldest  Hebrew,  in  a  linguistical  point  of  view,  can 
scarcely  be  contested ;  for  a  transcription  offering  to  the  reader 
only  unreadable  consonants  is  certainly  as  inconvenient  as  a 
transcription  with  more  or  less  arbitrary  vowels,  of  which  the 
genuine  are  not  discernible  from  the  hypothetical.  We  may 
therefore  be  justified  in  proposing  a  transcription  according  to 
our  views  especially  in  application  to  the  oldest  Hebrew,  for 
Um  interpretation  of  which  we  possess  more  ample  meansf 

The  principal  thing  to  be  done  in  this  respect  is,  to  separate 
in  the    language   the   ancient  phonic  elements  from  the  later. 

A  later  origin  and  introduction  we  attribute  to  all  the  fri- 
cative modifications  of  consonants  (indicated  by  the  non  inser- 
tion of  the  dageth  lene),  which  are  of  mere  phonic  import 
without  any  grammatical  signification.  The  age  of  the  pro- 
nunciation indi'  at-  <1  by  the  dagesh  forte,  which  also  serves 
to  distinguish  grammatical  modifications,  is  more  doubtful. 
Whilst  in  reference  to  the  pointed  writing  we  propose 
transcribing    the    'layesh    forte    (as    the    Arabic    teidid)    by 
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duplication    of  the  consonant,    wo-  .-lx.nl.  1  -.mis    the  old 

writing,  prefer  the  trans -ription  with   tin-   u>ual    line  of  dupli- 
cation above  the  consonant. 

As  to  the  vowels,  the  difficulty  of  a  regular  transcription 
is  greater,  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  writing.  The 
lual  increase  of  vowels  may  be  considered  a  general  rule 
in  most  languages.  The  later  origin  and  secondary  value 
of  the  pointed  vowels  in  Hebrew  cannot  be  contested;  this 
results  also  from  the  fact,  that  they  no-where,  like  the  old 
vowels  -1  and  i  .  distinguish  different  roots.  The  e  and  o  vowels 
of  the  pointed  system  may  still  be  traced  back  to  their  respec- 
tive primary  vowels,  and  replaced  by  them  without  altering 
or  obscuring  the  language  itself.  But  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  the  Hebrew  language  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  T< 
ment  supposes  the  distinction  of  a  short  i  and  u  as  well  as 
of  a  long  a,  although  they  are  not  separately  expressed.  We 
must  in  conserjnence  supply  these  vowels,  where  they  are  wanted. 
It  is  another  imperfection  of  the  old  writing,  that  it  does  not 
indicate ,  whether  the  inherent  vowel  a  or  no  vowel  at  all  is 
to  be  pronounced.  We  find  the  same  defect  in  the  Old  Egyp- 
tian and  JIabessynian  writing,  as  well  as  in  several  modern 
Indian  writing  systems  in  which  no  (Sanskritic)  vii-Oma  m  i 
and  the  nearest  analogy  occurs  in  the  old  Persian.  We  are 
thus  at  a  loss  to  know,  except  by  inference  from  the  pointed 
writing,  or  from  grammatical  laws,  or  from  foreign  transcrip- 
tion, whether  we  have  to  read  ■>  as  t,  or  as  ai,  or  as  the  semi- 
vowel i  (y),  and  l  as  u ,  or  as  an ,  or  as  the  semivowel  u  (re). 
In  fact  ">  was  pronounced  as  i  in  nt^Sn  'Aliiah  ('EHtdh)  'Ehioa, 
fpx  Siim  (Xii/'joft)  Simp;  as  ai  in  p"p  Qainan  ((Jfndn)  Kcuvav, 
ETn  ICO  Masrgini  (Mixrayim)  'Meanain:  as  i(y)  in  fTV  lanlmt 
(Yarden)  7opJa»'OC,  rnb  Madiqn  (Mid yon)  Madiuu',  and  i  as 
u  in  -fiirix  'Asur  ('Assur)  IAgooiq]  iV")  Lud  (Lud)  Aovd\  as 
an  in  "\izy  'Asgu  (lEsdu)  'Hoccv,  iin  Rqlqu  (Re'ii)  'Payav;  as 
u  (ir)   in   Ml*»J  Ninquih  (h  k)  Nivevi,   }v   Iqvgn  (Ydicdn) 

3I(ovdv,  *)S  Liiii  (Lewi)  Aevl. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  make  from  any  unpointed  Se- 
mitic writing  >  proper  and  readable  transcription,  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  indispensable.  Modern  researches 
have  taught,  that,  among  the  pointed  vowels,  long  —  (a) 
takes  its  rise  mostly  in  a,  short  ■—  (o)  in  w,  long  —  (a) 
always  in  a,  short  —  (e)  mostly  in  «,  —  (£)  in  t  or 
at,  —  (J)  in  u  or  an.  or  in  a  degenerated  «;  •<—  and  H 
answer  to  the  old  heavy  vowels  i  and  «,  ' —  and  \  to  old 
ui  and  av;  —  (t)  and  —  (m),  as  well  as  —  iewa  mobile 
take  their  rise  often  in  old  a.  These  general  facts  afford  a 
ral  rule  for  transcription,  without  however  superseding  the 
special  consideration  of  each  particular  case.  Our  specimen 
will  best  show,  what  is  here  meant.  But  it  is  important,  that 
the  reader  should  always  be  able  to  distinguish  immediately 
x\v  vowels  added  by  the  learned  transcriber  from  those  written 
in  the  original  text.  The  former  are  to  be  indicated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  little  circle  placed  underneath. 

In  transcribing  the  pointed  writing,  it  is  not  less  de- 
sirable to  facilitate  to  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  and  the  later  writing.  Apparently 
this  might  be  attained  by  treating,  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
d  view,  all  old  characters,  including  •>  and  l,  as  pure 
consonants,  and  the  new  points  as  the  only  vowels,  e.  g.  "3 
/.•///,    V^ffy  <'"■/',<  -    -"n~    '•    '/'•/•,    y\0    fou'c ,    pa'  ni.     The 

reader,  then,  would  in  the  transcription  have  simply  to  re- 
gard all  consonants  as  representing  the  old  writing,  all  vowels 
as  representing  the  points.  This  mode  of  transcription,  however, 
would  not  only  offer  to  the  eye  a  form  of  writing  incapable  of 
being  read  (nobody  being  able  to  pronounce  combinations  such 
as   -<  )  and  therefore   offensive   in   itself,   but   it  would 

n«»t  even  correspond  to  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the 
pointed  system,  who,  according  to  our  view,  did  not  mean  — 
as  little  indeed  as  the  old  writers  themselves — to  consider  the 
«  and  1    as   consonants,  which  they  never  could  have  been. 
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The  notation  -  — ,  I ,  >  —   and  *\ ,  (littered  from  long  — , 

—  and    — ,  no  longer  in  sound  hut  only  in  origin.     In  tran- 

-  ription,  however,  the  distinction  is  necessary;  we,  therefore, 
represent  the  combination  ol'  the  ancient  character  and  the 

points  by  /,  ti ,  c,  6%  the  simple  vowels  if  long  by  /",  w,  e,  0, 
if  short  by  /.  k,  c,  o.  The  distinction  between  long  and  short 
vowels,  although  the  authors  of  the  pointed  system  neglected 
it,  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  difference  of  quantity,  at 
least  in  —  and  — ,  coincides  usually  with  a  difference  of 
origin.  The  long  — ,  being  pronounced  by  those  who  used  the 
points,  and  still  by  the  Spanish  and  other  Jews,  as  a  very 
broad  0,  was  indicated  by  the  same  sign  as  the  short  o,  although 
the  former  originated  in  (7,  the  latter  in  u\  and  the  long  — 
taking  its  rise  in  a  was  not  distinguished  from  the  short  —  (V) 
which  took  its  rise  in  /'.  We  prefer,  following  other  authorities, 
the  transcription  of  long  —  and  —  by  a  and  a  instead  of  o 
and  e ;  and  for  the  sake  of  etymology  we  represent  *|  and  — 
by  6  and  e  instead  of  (i  and  <T,  the  diacritical  point  not  being 
indispensable.  The  shortest  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  — ,  — 
and  — ,  by  which  they  lose— not  indeed  in  reality,  but  in  the 
laws  of  the  Hebrew  rhythmic  system — their  syllabic  value, 
is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  sewd.  We  have  already  in 
other  cases  expressed  this  extreme  shortness,  which  amounts 
almost  to  a  total  absence  of  vocalic  sound,  by  putting  the 
sign  of  brevity  above  the  letter;  we  therefore  write  «,  c,  o,  for 
Tj  _)  —  •  The  same  mark  might  be  placed  above  the  ^ 
mobile  e,  if  this  were  not  already  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
little  circle. 

The  vocalic  organism  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  points  will  in  its  remarkable  regularity 
best  appear  in  the  schema  given  above.  There  we  see,  starting 
from  the  central  vowels  «,  i,  t/,  in  a  vertical  direction  the  weake- 
ned, in  an  horizontal  direction  the  gradually  strengthened  vowels 
on  each  side  in  their  regular  position ;  and  those  signs,  which 
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have  I  double  pronunciation  (— ,  — ,  — ,  — ),  are  found  by 
the  side  of  each  other,  as  are  also  on  the  other  hand  those 
different  sign?,  which  have  the  same  pronunciation  (  —  and 
*— ,    —  and  ■»  — ,  —  and  %    —  and  *). 

There  is  no  distinction  in  the  Hebrew  writing  between  the 
mobile,  which  we  write  e,  and  the  seicd  quiescens,  which 
we  omit  altogether,  because  it  was  not  pronounced  at  all. 

In  our  specimen  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  old  writing,  retained  the  sign  of  n  '  in  the  beginning  of 
words:  being,  however,  there  necessarily  understood,  it  may 
be  omitted  as  in  the  Arabic  writing.  The  paOaj[  furticum, 
as  indicating  only  the  natural  phonic  transition  from  the  vowels 
to  one  of  the  deep  gutturals  n,  v,  n,  does  not  want 
any  transcription.  The  letter  o,  when  it  becomes  fricative,  we 
transcribe  { ,  since  it  was  doubtless  spoken  nearer  to  the  pa- 
latal point  than  n  %.  The  guttural  (emphatic)  pronunciation 
of  a  (arabic  _b)  and  X  (arabic  lp)  is  undoubted;  we  there- 
fore write  t  and  *;  to  regard  the  former  as  a  medial— on  ac- 
count of  the  Arabic  Jj  =  d  (see  below)— there  is  no  reason. 
The  ancient  sound  u;  «  was  later  split  up  into  a  deeper 
sound  b)  and  a  clearer  one  to,  which  latter  approached  very 
near  to  3  «,  and  therefore  must  have  been  spoken  much  like 
the  Polish  i  (see  above  p.  161).  The  signs  x->  )'■>  #>  ^  require 
no  farther  explanation.  The  accents  of  words,  where  it  ap- 
ful  to  mark  them  ,  may  easily  be  added. 
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Specimen. 

]±)]o    2.      .i^?|      &*0     .UlOA    iLU    ]0lX     Ij-O    L+Ju*.±£i      1. 

It— i  ouit090  .  \LcznJ.  ^^s{  »L  Uii-»»:  .  oiooo  <no^  ^ooi 
jooio  .  fjoiaJ  )o<nJ  .  I  si —  i-lclc  />.  .  |_»-Ls  <^s|  J-  j  *-. ,*/.*> 
A^s  l -l_  -*.r-=  .j  *q  a,?  )  --n  =_3 —  li_  \y*z  4.  .  t?<naJ 
(jn  a  «*\o      jv^v^  4.]    |;nz-L—  I  tv_    li-oo   5.     .  (jsi  a.*»\  t^sisJ 

v.or.ov.o      y     .    e      y    .o        y       «  °tt x     j" 

<r4*  jlos*t  jj-3.   looio    j^Le?   |osio   .  (,*.\  ,    jj-c 

Gen.  1,  1  -5. 

1.  BerTsiQ  bero>  >dl6hd>  yoB  semayd>  iceyoQ  >ar>6\  2.  Wdr>u' 
hewoQ  tuh  tvebich  tcejresuj[6}  >al  >apai  tehum6>,  werfyeh  ddlohd' 
merajefo'  >al  >apai  mayo>.  3.  Wemar  >aldho>:  nehwe>  nuhro> 
wahetcd'  nuhrd'.  4.  Waj(ezo>  >aldh,6>  lenuhro>  desaplr  wet/eras 
>alohd>  beQ  nuhrd'  U^esuj^o-.  5.  Waqero>  >al6hd>  lenuhrd'  >Imdmo> 
waleresurd'  gero>  ltlyo>  waheicd'  rams6>  icahewo'  safro1  yaumd'  j(ad. 
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Remarks. 
Besides  the  old  points  of  the  Syrian  writing,  we  find 
in  the  manuscripts,  since  the  7th  century,  also  the  Greek 
vowels  added  to  the  Syrian  letters  in  small  figures,  as  we 
have  exhibited  them  above.  They  represent  the  five  vowels 
a,  <?,  ft,  o,  *,  of  which  a  is  always  short,  o  (=  <>,  replacing 
an  older  long  «)  and  t  are  always  long,  e  is  long,  when  united 
with  ^  (as  vowel-sign)  or  ]  quiescens,  short,  when  placed 
without  either,  and  u,  always  united  with  o  (as  vowel-sign), 
is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short.  The  short e  re- 
in the  language  at  the  same  time  the  short  »j  we  follow, 
however,  in  this  respect  the  indigenous  writing,  transcribing  it 
by  &  The  want  of  an  indication  where  an  audible  sewd  is  to  be 
pronounced  and  where  the  consonant  alone  without  any  vowel 
;ioken,  exists  also  in  the  Syrian  writing.  Tradition  alone 
supplies  this  imperfection.  In  the  modern  pronunciation  the 
feeble  consonantal  sound  of  ]  'is  often  dropped  entirely, 
although  the  letter  is  still  written,  and  the  appertaining  vowel  is 
then  immediately  connected  with  the  consonant  preceding  the  1  : 
e.  g.  dalofur,  is  pronounced  instead  of  de>aloh6>.  In  such  cases 
we  propose  to  keep,  for  the  sake  of  etymology,  the  sign  ', 
but  to  place  it  over  the  vowel  connected  with  it,  writing  e.  g. 
ddloko*.  The  same  letters  represent  in  Syrian  writing  the  ex- 
plosive and  their  corresponding  fricative  letters.  Sometimes 
the  former  are  indicated  by  a  dot  over  them ,  the  latter  by  a 
dot  beneath:  but  usually  those  dots  are  omitted.  In  every  case 
the  transcription  has  to  follow  the  pronunciation. 
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Specimen. 

Qj-*i>g.j}    v^otlb    l.j^-»»j    ^J^'t    2.        ^Jj^JL'    ^cA?   a — as   v_*o. 
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op  7.     ^i*  vju*  (*A  ^-if  r?^  l^  r^*-  ^  ^ 

-*.  ^~, ii«  "5'  0^tJc<\j   U5  j^Lal   ^jjJJI^  * U   0jxoLs^j    8. 

Siirafu  'I  baqarati.  Burnt  'lldhi  '1-raKmdni  '1-raKlmi. 
1.  .Jalika  *l  kittibu,  la  raiba  flhi  huddn  HI  muttaqlna,  2.  aZ/a- 
HM  yirminuna  hi  7  yaibi,  va  yuqlmtina  d-saldta*  tea  minima 
razaqndhum  yunriquna,  3.  w?a  'lladina  ywminuna  bitnd  tatzila 
ilaika  teamd  unzila  min  qablika,  tea  bi  'I  d\irati  hum  yuqinuna, 
■\.  I '  idnka  -ala  hudun  min  rabbihim,  tea  uldnka  humu  d  mujiiKuna. 
."».  Inna  'llaolna  ka/aru  sawd'un  'alaihim  a>andartahum  am  lam 
tmndirkum;  Id  ynnninuna.  6.  Xa^ania  'Udhu  'aid  qvlubihim,  tea 
'aid  samdhim,  wa  laid  absdrihim  yiidwatun^  tea  lahum  'addbun 
nun.  7.  Wa  mina  'l-ndsi  man  yaqfdu :  dmannd  bi  dldhi  wa 
In  *l  yaumi  'I  «{<W,  tea  md  hum  bimirminlna,  8.  yu\ddt~nna 
dldha  tea  'Uadfma  dmnnu ,  tea  md  ya%da!una  Hid  anfusahum, 
tea  md  yafcuruna. 

Remarks. 

Our  only  object  here  is  the  written  language  and  its  pro- 
nunciation, as  it  has  been  fixed  very  accurately  for  the  Koran 
and  faithfully  handed  down.  This  pronunciation  is  still  fol- 
lowed by  the  Readers  of  the  Koran,  and  is  in  use  in  a  num- 
ber of  Bedouin  tribes.  The  manifold  deviations  of  the  mo- 
il, rn  dialects  have  never  been  admitted  in  writing;  and  the 
aim Station  of  the  Koran  is  still  everywhere  understood 
and  regarded  as  the  best.  When,  however,  in  particular 
cases   it   1-  deefaktfa  to  reader   ■  different  dialectic  pronuncia- 
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tion  by  Roman  characters,  then  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
first  the  individual  pronunciation  —  as  is  done  by  Eli  Smith  in 
bis  appendix  to  Robinson's  Palestine  —  and  to  transcribe  it 
accordingly. 

Arabic  writing,  like  that  pronunciation  which  the  Or- 
thoepists  teach,  distinguishes  only  three  vowels,  a,  t,  ?/, —  which 
may  be  long  or  short—  and  two  diphthongs,  ai  and  an.  '1  'In- 
latter  have  sometimes  lost  their  second  element  in  pronunciation, 

though  in  writing  it  is  retained;  f.  i.  J^-,  ByJLo  ta&*»i  s"/ 
are  pronounced  lata,  §aldta.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the 
i  subsanptum  in  the  Greek,  which  is  still  written  but  not 
pronounced.  This  analogy  will  justify  our  writing  in  such  cases 
even  in  Arabic  —  for  etymological  reasons  —  an  %  or  u 
scriptum:  kila ,  saldta.  In  the  Article  al,  the  vowel,  when  fol- 
lowing upon  a  vowel,  is  passed  over,  which,  like  other  eli- 
sions, we  note  in  the  European  manner  by  an  apostrophe.  The 
sign  Madda  -  is  either  a  mark  of  the  length  of  the  vowel, 
and  then  to  be  rendered  accordingly;  or  it  represents  at  the 
same  time  ■  Uamza,  in  which  case  this  will  have  to  be  added : 

.iiii  8ana>dnu.     The  perpendicular  FatKa ,  also,  is  mostly  only 
the  sign  of  a  long  vowel. 

Hamza  (see  above  p.  68)  must  necessarily  be  transcribed 
only  in  the  middle  of  words;  in  the  beginning  its  omission 
produces  no  ambiguity;  we  write  therefore  yu*mm8na,  but 
alladtna  instead  of  'allanina.  Our  sign  of  .'  for  £  shows  its 
phonetic  relation  to  the  weaker  *  >,  and  has  moreover  the 
practical  advantage  of  being  convenient  before  a  capital  letter 
in  the  beginning  of  names:  >All,  ,'Akka.  Of  ~  =  K  and  o  =  q 
we  have  spoken  above  (p.  69),  as  also  of  the  linguals  or  gut- 
turo-dentals  -b,  J»,  o>,  u*>,  J,  $,  §}  g.  With  respect  to  the  accu- 
rate pronunciation  of  the  latter  sounds,  especially  the  medial 
Js  d,  which  hitherto  by  European  scholars  has  been  taken 
for  a  tenuis  and  therefore  connected  with  the  basis  t  (th,  t,  't,  t), 
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we  refer  our  readers  to  a  special  treatise  by  the  author,  in 
which  these  gneatkoM  ire  discussed  at  length.1  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  -  is  to  be  rendered  by  g  or  j,  the  former 
representing  the  older  and  purer,  the  latter  the  more  general 
modern  pronunciation;  we  prefer  the  latter,  for  which  we  find 

ideational  reason  in  the  fact,  that  the  foreign  languages 
which  liav.  adopted  this  letter  with  the  whole  Arabic  alphabet 
or  in  Arabic  words,   almost  universally   pronounce  it  j.     The 

lid  -  is  a  sign  of  reduplication  of  the  consonant  over  which 
it  is  placed;  in  transcribing,  the  consonant  itself  is  to  be  re- 
id.  The  J  asm  °  is  of  importance  only  in  syllabic 
writing ,  showing  the  absence  of  a  vowel;  in  transcription  it 
requires  no  distinctive  mark.  In  all  cases  of  assimilation  of 
consonants,  the  etymological  point  of  view  must  prevail  in 
transcription  as  it  does  in  the  native  writing,  the  assimilation 
being  generally  self  evident  even  for  us.     We  write  therefore 

■  If u,  a\a"'i,  not  radattu,  ajatti.  The  article  al  ought  to  be 
always  kept  separate,  according  to  the  custom  in  all  European 
lang  nly,  before  the  solar  letters  its  assimilation,  pro- 

ducing a  closer  connexion  in  sound  with  the  following  noun, 
may  be  marked  by  a  line  of  connection.  We  therefore  write 
(d  kitdbu.  but  a/- rn/tim,  al-ndsu,  [to  show  the  pronunciation 
The  almost  general  extinction  of  the  sound 
of  «  h  at  the  end  of  words  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  noted  there,  as  in  the  midst  of  words,  by  //.  In  the  same 
manner,  ^   at   the  end    is  to  be  transcribed  h,   when  pronoun- 

so;  but  when  spoken  as  t,  is  to  be  written  t.  There 
i-  no  difficulty  in  making  tlii-  distinction,  as  the  different 
pronunciation  of  i  is  determined  by  a  definite  rule. 


1  On  the  sounds  of  the  Arabic  language  and  their  transcription.     Publi- 
cations of  the  Berlin  Academy  1861. 
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Specimen. 

Q4\i?<H.  :  1-1)7.  :  VlH.Mlrfi,C  :  A<**P  :  (DPK-7,  ::  (DPJfCti  l  \,tfrt-CK 
©K/Pi*  :  JP'A-t'  •  ©K^*1*  :  <»A6A-h  :  4>A.e  :  ©c*>^ft  :  >v8lH.A-flA,C 
.BA.AA  :  CPA6A1*  :  <*\JB  ::  ©jen,  :  >*«lH.?WlifbC  :  l\JRH\*"i  :  -flCV'f  :  ©*Pl 
-flCVl  ::  ©C*yP" :  VJH.A-flrh,C  !  A-ftCV*  :  *n<*> :  UJ^"^  :  ©AAfTl !  VJH.A-A 
ifbC  :  <*^TlA  :  •flC'rt  I  ©<*lVnA  :  X-&&*  ::  ©ftcJ>p-  :  }\1H.A'flrfbC  :  A-AC 
Vi :  6A1* 1  ©AR-&0**  :  AA1"  I  ©V>1 :  A.A.1* :  ©/Wlch :  ©V*J :  a^AI* :  g  :: 

Gen.  1,  1  —  5. 


1.  Bak'addmi  gabera  >egzvabefier  samdya  wa  medra.  2.  Wa 
medrsa  >ltdstarl  wa'fkdnat  deluta  wat'elmat  mal'elta  k'aldi  wa 
manfa8a  >egzi>abeKer  yet' el  el  maUelta  mat.  3.  Wayebe  >egzt>ab<-lirf 
layekun  berhdn  wa  kona  berhdn.  4.  Wa  re>eyo  >egzi'abefier  laberhdn 
kuina  sdtidi  wa  falat'a  >egzPabdiie  nd4eala  berKan  wa  mdtkala 
t'ebnat.  5.  Wa  samayo  >egzt>abefier  laberMdn  iglata  wa  lat*fk*at 
lelita  wa  kona  lel'da  wa  t'abKa  iva  kGna  ma'SUa  >aMada. 
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Remarks. 

The  Abyssinians  have  transformed  the  old  Himiaritic  writing 
into  a  complete  syllabarium ,  divided  into  seven  rows  according 
bo  tin-  different  inherent  vowels.  Five  of  them  are  pronounced 
with  the  long  vowels  a,  c,  /",  o,  ft;  the  first  row,  which  alone 
we  have  exhibited  above,  with  a  short  a  approaching  in  pro- 
nunciation to  e,  and  the  sixth  either  with  the  obtuse  vowel  e 
or  without  any  vowel.  This  latter  uncertainty  has  been  ob- 
served already  in  several  other  languages  (see  above  p.  178). 
To  show  the  true  character  of  the  language,  it  is  important 
to  mark  all  the  long  vowels  with  the  sign  of  length  over  them, 
although  the  first  of  them  alone  (a)  has  a  short  one  (a)  cor- 
to  it.     The  sixth  form  of  y  and  to  (£  ye  and  or  ice) 

lso  employed  to  express  the  short  diphthongic  i  and  u 
after  vowels.  The  consonantal  value  of  y  and  to,  in  fact,  dis- 
appears in  this  position,  and  it  seems  therefore  justifiable  to 
deviate  in  such  cases  from  the  indigenous  custom,  which  is 
only  a  consequence  of  the  syllabic  writing,  and  to  write  in 
our  transcription  ai  and  aii  according  to  the  pronunciation  in- 

I  of  ay  and  aw. 
Amongst  the  consonants,  the  Semitic  letters  ?,  t,  are  wanting. 
The  sound  of  DJ  and  of  rt  is  at  present  the  same.  But  the  Am- 
haric  palatal  row,  the  forms  of  which  are  all  taken  from 
those  of  the  dental  row,  shows  plainly  that  rt  belonged  to 
the  dentals  and  was  formerly  pronounced  8,  and  that  ID  in 
consequence  corresponded  to  s.  The  same  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at  from  the  palaeographical  form  of  id,  as  well  as  from 

iological  reasons.  Two  classes  of  sounds  are  not  found  in  any 
<>thcr  Semitic  alphabet.  One  of  them  is  the  same  as  the  Ossetian 
class  of  tenues  (see  above  p.  140).     Our  transcription  by  k\  t\ 

renders   exactly  the   pronunciation.      The  other  is  a  new 

il  class,  which  maybe  regarded  as  a  peculiar  developcment 

of  the  Semitic  q.     It  is  of  a  deep  guttural  nature,  and  palaeo- 
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graphically  derived  from  the  next  guttural  class  k,  g->  \- 
which  latter  is  pronounced  somewhat  nearer  to  the  palatal  point. 
Some  scholars  call  the  letters  of  the  former  class  diphthongs, 
regarding  the  characteristic  phonic  element  of  the  <  ] 
vocalic  u  belonging  to  the  following  vowel.  If  we  had  here 
to  deal  with  an  augmentation  of  the  inherent  vowel,  we  should 
find  the  same  augmentation  as  well  after  other  cousonants  as 
after  the  gutturals.  But  it  is  only  a  peculiar  deep  gutturali.-a- 
tion  of  the  consonantal  element,  approaching  in  some  respect 
to  the  sound  of  /•//•,  gic,  etc. — in  a  similar  way  as  the  palatals 
£,  g  etc.  in  other  languages  approach  to  the  combination  of 
ky1  gy,  etc.  —  without  being  identical,  however,  with  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  letters  k  and  po,  or  g  and  >'\  etc.,  which 
would  have  been  written  *n(D,  7(D,  etc.  The  transcription 
by  k,  g  etc.  would  give  a  right  hint  to  the  reader,  but  ap- 
pears too  artificial  and  unusual.  We  prefer  therefore  to 
write  k',  g,  j,  U\  adding  the  guttural  point  over  them.  With 
regard  to  the  letters  0  ,  H  ,  A ,  it  results  from  the  whole  system 
of  sounds  in  this  language,  that  they  form  a  peculiar  clas- 
explosive  letters,  corresponding  to  the  other  classes.  Their 
original  pronunciation  was  probably  t\  </,  t\  and  afterwards 
/\  </,  /",  the  medial  of  which  (V)  passed  finally  into  the  pure 
fricative  z.  as  we  find  it  pronounced  in  Amharic. 
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Specimen. 

flrfiTCP*  :  H^l  :  nn,1« :  ViSMr-P'*  :  M&U  !  .PA'* :  AlJfl*  :  Ift/^O^ 
UAfMD-  :  Mje- :  ?»y  :  Al.^*  :  *4Thd» :  Ml*n,lTV  :  .e^h  ::  VKht.P'F*^ 
1>A-  :  U'nqhi-h  :  Iff*  :  AA+AP*»  ::  l>Af  <D"  :  PA.?*»  :  AjT*  I  M* 
*n/„  :  n?«3  :  \MfHD-.*>  :  AZ,ATHD*  I  /'A  I  VKh-frJl  :  Pm£  :  jt'PA'i 
Mtf  :  m/„  :  M£l><»  :  CW^S*  I  \>Af<D*  :  llM?*  !  VKh-f-h  :  J?h-  :: 

Isenberg,  Amharic  Gramm.  p.  14. 

B<>  >t  toman  babeta  Krestlydn  endeh  ydlat  andenat  na- 

bara&bdt    hfddcau    ande    eegd    audit    nafsem     'esklbdnu    deras 
AW  '  /tw/fi  foz  Krestds  katO  altalay&m  hfrfdcau  ya  'Adam 

lejdc    enda    ttabarU    bategd,    kkUUSa&m    lardsdcau  ydla  Krestds 
yaVafu    j[dt'g>dn    enda    nabarH    >endihum    bahdimdndt   hul< 
bdnde  Krptfy  ddnu. 
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Remarks. 

The  Amharic  alphabet  differs  from  the  (/'<  'fi  only  by  the 
accession  of  several  new  sounds,  which  by  the  inhabitant!  are 
called  „Islamiticu,  being  indeed  for  the  most  part  Arabic  sounds. 
To  these  belong  especially  the  palatal  letters  c\  j,  w,  *,  i,  r\ 
all  derived  as  to  form,  from  the  corresponding  dentals.  The 
sibilant  uj,  which  originally,  as  we  have  observed  in  reference  to 
the  Ge'ez,  seems  to  have  been  sounded  as  £,  has  been  divided, 
as  in  Hebrew,  into  two  sounds;  the  letter  ui  being  confined 
to  the  sharper  sound  s\  which  must  have  approached  the  Po- 
lish 8,  and  Pi  being  added  to  represent  the  deeper  sound  I. 
The  letter  rfi,  corresponding  in  Ge'ez  with  the  Arabic:  -  H, 
had  lost  in  Amharic  its  strong  breath,  being  almost  weakened 
to  the  sound  of  the  simple  U,  h.  In  a  subsequent  time,  there- 
fore, when  Arabic  words,  containing  the  letter-,  A',  were  in- 
troduced into  Amharic,  a  new  Amharic  letter  was  wanted  to 
express  this  strong  spirans,  and  7h  was  added  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  distinguish  in  consequence  this  new  letter  from  the 
older  one  only  by  a  diacritical  point,  placed  under  it,  K.  The 
vocalisation  is  the  same  as  in  the  Ge'ez. 
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Specimen. 


tSisank  (p^irJ ,  Ztocoyyig).  Tgkrut(ri^n,  TayJ?.tt)&ig).  Kgnbut, 
Kgmbatt  (Ka/u(2vor]c).  ffiiaria  (cuneif.  J(fiqyar$a}  BfiTittfnK, 
BiQiqsy.  Klaupatra.  Pian^  (Vivay^).  ahu  (egOOT).  o%< 
(€&e,T).  ^6a  (Ce&l).  iani  (ftOfll).  a/  (AC[,  &&<[).  ffla 
(  MHf ,  We).  Bar  (Sya).  nehen  (negros  and)  neliesitu  (negres- 
ses).  twma  (eiOUt,  JOU).  %aAw  (KU?&).  Aptf  ((fonT), 
fcoifce  (K^K6).  andb  (AflOK).  hvrh  (&Wp£).  %  (CK<U). 
mata*  («<S.TOJ).  At^  (&J&OTJ,  g<5.ftjOTJ).  7t«*  (g,«5.T). 
<a^  (Z&TCJJ).   jtm£  (£>pOTJ).   xgft  (U}&<1V-    mi$n  (COTTI1). 

Remarks. 

The  hieroglyphic  writing  was  at  all  times  essentially  an  ideo- 
graphic writing,  in  which  every  sign  expresses  a  whole  idea 
and  its    corresponding   words.     It  is   true  that  we   find  from 
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the  oldest  times  a  certain  number  of  pure  phonetic  signs  inter- 
mingled with  them,  but  of  secondary  nature.  Those  are  not 
intended  to  supplant  the  ideographic  signs,  but  to  suggest  the 
proper  words  for  them,  to  supply  them  with  grammatical  forms, 
and  to  write  foreign  names.  Besides  those  two  classes  of 
.  there  are  others  of  an  intermediate  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  our  transcription  could  not  reproduce  in  any  way 
this  complicated  system  of  writing;  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
its  phonetic  part  and  to  determine  the  different  sounds  of  the 
ancient  language.  This  task  has  been  accomplished  once  al- 
ready by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  viz.  by  the  Christian  Egyp- 
tians, when  they  changed  their  indigenous  writing  for  the 
Greek  alphabet ,  adding  to  it  six  new  characters  for  the  same 
number  of  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  unknown  to 
the  Greek  language.  The  comparison  of  the  old  Egyptian 
with  the  Demotic  and  Coptic  writing,  and  the  examination 
of  proper  names  transcribed  anciently  from  hieroglyphics  into 
foreign  languages  and  vice  versa,  are  the  principal  means 
to  determine  the  old  Egyptian  pronunciation.  They  are  per- 
haps not  quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  doubts  which  arc 
still  entertained  amongst  Egyptian  scholars,  yet  I  may  refer 
to  what   I  have  said  on  this  point  in  another  place.1 

The  pronunciation  of  the  Egyptian  sounds,  as  given  above 
in  our  transcription  j  is  what  the  later  Egyptians  themselves 
gave  to  the  hieroglyphic  signs.  They  may  have  erred  in  some 
points,  but  those  points  are  doubtful  also  for  us,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  advisable  not  to  decide  any  thing  in  advance  of 
this  later  pronunciation ,  before  those  doubts  have  been  tho- 
roughly removed.  We  add  here  only  a  few  remarks  on  spe- 
cial points. 

The  short  vowels  rarely  were  written,  but  were  regarded 
as  conveyed   in   the  respective   consonants.     The  three  vowel 

1  Konigsbuch  p.  163  sqq. 
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signs  I)  ,  g^.,  - — fl,  which  arc  imperfectly  distinguished  in  the 
tonrnjoniibg  Demotic,  ;uv  not  distinguished  at  all  in  the 
be  words,  ami  in  the  transcription  of  Greek  and  Roman 
names.  All  three  are  rendered  in  the  Coptic  and  in  tl 
transcriptions  by  the  vowel  a,  with  which  0  and  0  are  regarded 
as  identical.  In  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  however,  they  \ 
rarely  interchange  with  one  another.  There  I]  is  mostly 
found   in  the  beginnig  of  words,    jg^  mostly  in  the  middle  Of 

on  the  end  of  words.     The  sign o  seems  to  have  expressed 

originally  long  «,  which  not  seldom  passed  into  0,  as  from 
the  Demotic  sign  2*T  =  0,  representing  the  hieroglyphic  *^p 
as  well  as  from  the  Coptic,  might  be  inferred.  To  the  same 
sign  we  find  in  Hebrew  v  often  corresponding,  and  this  letter 
might  then  also  indicate  rather  the  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  not  the  consonantal  sound  /,  which  seems  to 
have  been  always  unknown,  as  well  as  the  sound  of  n  %  in 
the  Egyptian  language.  The  sign  \\  appears  first  in  the  end 
of  the  Old  reign ,  and  in  the  perpendicular  form  ||.  This  may 
have  been  an  abbreviation  of  !j!j,  but  seems  to  be  used  rather 
for  the  short  •',  in  contradistinction  to  Ijlj,  which  represents 
long  I  or  e.  Between  \  and  the  later  introduced  sign  <2,  both 
standing  for  w,  there  is  no  difference  to  be  observed.  More 
seldom  is  {>\ ,    which  perhaps  was  meant  for  long  u  or  0. 

Almost  all  the  consonants  seem  to  contain  originally  a  cer- 
tain implied  vowel,  or  at  least  to  unite  more  easily  with  cer- 
tain vowels  then  with  others.  We  observe  principally  two 
classes  of  consonants  in  this  respect,  the  one  of  which  prefers 
to  be  followed  by  the  vowel  a,  the  other  by  u  or  i.  In  this, 
too,  we  find  the  reason,  why  in  later  times  the  consonantal 
value  of  certain  signs  has  changed  through  the  influence  of 
the  following  vowel.  Especially  the  closed  vowels  u  and  i 
caused  not  seldom,  as  we  know  also  from  other  languages, 
an  assibilation  or  softening  of  the  preceding  consonant. 
Accordingly,    we  find   A   mostly    united  with  a,    ^its   more 
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often  with  u  or  i.  To  both  corresponds  k  in  Coptic  and  in 
Greek  names,  and  r>  in  Hebrew  names.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  n«>t  seldom  Hebrew  p  q  for  hieroglyphic  A;  but  this  is 
as   little   able   to   prove,  that   the   Egyptians   had   the   merely 

Semitic  sound  of  p,  as  the  regular  Arabic  writing  »Jnj^JL5 
batrah  is  to  decide  anything  about  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  x  or  x.  In  the  Demotic  writing,  the  signs  cor- 
responding to  the  hieroglyphic  A  and  ^cz^  express  indifferently 
the  sound  /,.  and  the  union  of  either  of  them,  with  the  demotic 
substitute  for  the  hieroglyphic  ID ,  expresses  the  Greek  / ,  which 
was  pronounced  kh.  The  demotic  sign  for  ^z^*,  however, 
had  in  other  cases  also  the  sound  of  the  Coptic  letter  ($,  which 
itself  took  its  form  from  that  sign  and  was  pronounced  fc  or  c. 
1  'his  proves  clearly  enough,  that  the  hieroglyphic  language 
did  not  know  the  sound  of  the  Coptic  6.  Instead  of  A  we 
rind  sometimes  the  sign  ^5 ,  and  instead  of  *zzx>  we  find  also 
O,  which  letter,  however,  by  the  present  hieroglyphic  scho- 
lars is  generally  confounded  with  fl\  (=  ©).  There  is  no 
j\c  character  in  the  Hieroglyphic  nor  in  the  Demotic  writing 
for  the  sound  of  the  medial  7,  which  in  demotic  is  sometimes 
Written  ST  i.  0.  "2T  =  nk  (cf-  also  the  hieroglyphic  "2p 
for  Hebrew  p  in  the  originally  Semitic  name  of  the  Bubastide 
king  Siiaq  =  Sisqnk).  The  characters  o,  J,  s=>  for  t  re- 
place one  another  often,  though  not  in  all  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing characters  <— =**,  "^  ,  J^  which  occasionally  change 
with  one  another  and  sometimes  also  with  the  preceding  cha- 
racters, show  a  tendency  to  duplication,  tt.  Afterwards,  they 
are  inclined  to  pass  into  the  sound  of  the  Coptic  Z  =  c,  which 
tic  sign  indeed  seems  to  come  from  the  demotic  form  of  hiero- 
glyphic J^  The  original  hieroglyphic  pronunciation  t  was  howe- 
\.  11  u  late  as  in  Roman  times.  The  same  character 
1-  found  sometimes  as  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  s,  as  in 
Ji_^<:J:>pXj  Taro,  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
lvnis;   but  in  these  cases  we  must  rem<  ml-  1 
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that  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  x  there  is  commonly  found,  as 
an  older  sound,  the  Aramaic  -.  m  in  mib,  /-/w,  from  which 
also  tli**  (ircek  form  TvQiot  is  taken.  The  choise  of  the 
hieroglyphic  J,  was  due  perhaps  rather  to  the  decided  emphatic 
pronunciation  ofo  in  such  cases  then  to  the  assibilitated  pro- 
nunciation of  x.  The  medial  sound  of  d  in  foreign  names  wju 
Sometimes  indicated  in  hieroglyphics  by  £^,  0|  and  in  De- 
motic by  Zl  i.  e.  id:  this  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Egyp- 
tian language  did  not  use  the  simple  sound  of  d.  ^  p  con- 
nects itself  readily  with  </ ,  Ij  with  u  ur  i.  The  identity  of 
the  consonantal  value  in  both  results  from  the  fact,  that  ori- 
ginally D  was  added  to  the  less  frequent  ^^  in  order  to  in- 
dicate its  phonetic  value.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sound 
of  b,  which  before  u  and  i  is  mostly  written  J,  befor- 
often  £j.  The  sounds  of  m  and  n  have  never  changed  by  the 
influence  of  the  following  vowel;  o  =  nu  dropps  its  inherent 
ti  only  in  later  times.  The  characters  no  and  | ,  although  they 
rarely  interchange,  seem  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
subjoined  or  inherent  vowel,  the  former  preferring  a,  the  latter 
u  or  i.  The  closed  pronunciation  of  u  and  %  caused  naturally 
a  strengthening  of  the  breath  in  \.  The  same  case  happens 
with  \  and  ©,  the  former  of  which  was  originally  explained 
by  the  latter  (as  ^  by  D,  5»  and  JqI  by  — #—  or  0,  3s 
by  £}  or  J),  but  differed  afterwards  from  it  by  inclining  rather 
to  a,  wilst  ©  inclined  to  u  or  i.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  later  times  ©  passed  more  frequently  from  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  %  into  that  of  «.  Amongst  the  characters  representing  s, 
\  unites  constantly  with  u.  Mil  and  on  represent  both  it 
but  the  former  prefers  a,  the  latter  u  or  i.  There  was  no 
distinction  between  the  two  sounds  r  and  I  in  the  old  sacred 
language ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  later  popular  dialects.  The 
lion  jg^  as  r,  and  more  frequently  as  I  occurs  principally  in 
foreign  names  since  the  time  of  the  later  dynasties. 

If,  now,  any  one  wishes  to  denote  in  the  transcription  this 
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em  of  vocalisation,  which  might  be  compared  with  similar 
facts  in  the  Old  Persian  and  Old  Slovenian  languages  and 
which  was  more  in  use  at  certain  times  then  at  others,  he 
ought  to  chose  one  and  the  same  diacritical  sign,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  point  underneath,  so  as  to  distinguish  from  the  others 
those  consonantal  characters  which  unite  preferably  with   M  or 

nd  at  the  same  time  to  signalize  their  frequent  change  in 
later  pronunciation  through  the  influence  of  these  vowels. 
The  sound  of  ij  might  also  be  provisionally  denoted  by  o  with 
int  above.  Bat,  if  we  consider,  that  this  distinction  of 
tin  two  classes  of  signs  did  not  indicate  originally  a  phonetic 
difference  of  consonantal  value,  that  there  was  never  a  syste- 
matic uniformity  in  regard  to  their  use,  and  that  in  any 
case  several  points  of  this  question  remain  still  unexplained, 
we  cannot  attach  a  great  value  to  the  introduction  of  this 
dia.rit.ical  point  in  our  transcription.  Scientific  exactness, 
however,  demands,  that  all  the  vowels,  added  by  the  tran- 
scriber conjecturally,  are  to  be  signalized  as  such  to  the  reader. 
W  >  write  therefore,  as  in  other  languages,  for  supposed  vo- 
wel- and  if  the  vowel  is  quite  uncertain,  e. 
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e  h 

|(t) 


n    T 


OT 


«u  ei  01  ^,r  ev  (m>y 


COPTIC. 

k  (C) 

<S    - 

T      3i 
Z     - 

n    S 

(E)  (t)  (cl 
(f) 


8 

- 

& 

- 

sy 

II 

c 

p  * 

M 

•1 

(x) 
(t) 


£  e 
i  00 


o  6 


at    ei    oi    au    en    ou 


k 
c 
t 

r 

V 

ks    ps     £ 
ti 


h 

- 

X 

- 

% 

n 

% 

r     I 

m 

f 

kit 

th 

fill 


Specimen. 

Ihc  te  eT  atu&ccj  £>en  &HO^een  iiie  f  iotz&l 
£en  ni  e&ooT  nTe  Hpmiic  noTpo  &Hnne  ic  &«$.n 
macoc  «s.tj  efto^  c«s.  neie&T  e  i&m  ctzoj  uwoc. 
2.  zc  <<.q  own  <|>h  ot  ATM&cg  norpo  Are  ni  iov>.«u 
&fifi&<r  tip  e  neqciov  c&  neie&T  oto&  &ni  ze 
riTenoTcwcyT  jjuutoq. 
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its  de  et  aumasf  jen  Bet/deem  ente  ti  Iudea  fen  ni  ehou 
pUe  I  hippe  is  It, i, i  m<igo8  am  ebol  peubL  ■  I 

I  emmos.     J.    t  •    uf  than  phe  et  aumasf  puro  ente   ni  hulai 
pefsiu  m  peiebt  uoh  ani  ce  entenuofo  emmof. 


Remarks. 

The  rowel  H  corresponds,  like  the  hieroglyphic  (Jlj,  to  our 
long   E  or   J,  and  V*  to   ii  or  o.     The  compound   OT  for  the 
simple  vowel  u  is  taken  from  the  Greek;  and  when  this  vowel 
forms  the  second  part  of  a  diphthong,  it  is,  as  in  the  Greek, 
rendered  only  by  T;  we  have  therefore  to  pronounce  <\v  and 
is  au  and  eu;  but  the  diphthong  ow,  which  in  the  common 
Greek  is  not  in  use,  was  therefore  written  OOT,  in  order  to 
distinguish   it  from    the   simple    OT  =  u.     There  are  on  the 
other  hand   three  diphthongic  combinations   with  J,   viz.    «;./ 
Wj    OJ   _■/../,  oi.     It  is  probable  that  we  have  also  to  re- 
1  the  combinations  HI ,   *i?l   and  HT  (hot)  ,   ttJT   (tt?OT) 
liphtbong  and  that  even  at  and  du,  as  well 

as  the  single  a ,  existed  in  the  language,  without  being  dis- 
tinguished in  writing,  as  a  and  «  were  not  distinguished  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  The  single  T  occurs  in  a  few  Egyptian 
words,  changing  with  I,  e  or  H ;  it  may  then  be  expressed  by  u. 
The  marks  _l_,  _^.,  _1_  over  consonants  indicate  usually  the 
indistinct  vowel,  which  we  write  e.  The  peculiar  Egyptian 
sounds  tf  and  V.  show  even  by  their  form  that  the  former 
Springs  from  A-,  the  latter  from  t  (see  above).  It  seems  therefore 
that  their  pronunciation  approached  to  the  Polish  sounds,  written 
in  our  transcription  by  c  and  c:.  They  were  most  frequently 
confounded  with  one  another  and  passed  afterwards  into  the 
aids  )  and  /.  as  K,  7,  II  were  pronounced  in  later 
t iii.«-  ./.  (/,  b.     Tin-  !  ;md  %    occur  only  exceptionally 

in  Egyptian  words  for  K  and  r»  ;   but    they  were  usually  pp  - 

in  Greek  words.     The  Greek  letters 
0 
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3£,  O,  ty  had  by  no  means  in  the  Coptic  alphabet  the 
pronunciation  of  our  x '»  ^»  /»  'Jllt  represented  the  Mpkttted 
sounds  kh,  th,  ;>/<;  they  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Mem- 
phitic  dialect  and  are  often  resolved  into  K£,  T&j  11^,;  while 
the  Theban  dialect  usually  keeps  the  tenues  K,  T,  II  instead. 
The  letter  &,  our  % ,  belongs  only  to  the  Meinphitic  dial« ■<  t 
and  is  replaced  in  the  Theban  dialect  by  &  //.  The  lett.  in 
"fy  and  <  occur  regularly  only  in  Greek  words;  the  two  for- 
mer are  sometimes  met  with  in  Egyptian  words  instead  of  the 
ordinary  combinations  KC  and  IIC;  and  if  seenu  to  have  bet  n 
pronounced  like  C.  The  sign  T  represents  the  syllable  Tl, 
which  latter  is  often  written  instead. 


BEJA   (BISARI,  ETHIOPIAN). 


a 

e        o 

it  u  it 


_     > 


9  " 

9  n 

J  " 

4  - 

d  n 

b  m 


f 


y 

r    I 

w 


Specimen. 
Bdbxt  iydne  hob,  am  oqauib  gtbhe.     Am  asogimek  Jtok,  baruk 
inkertinia  heb.     Batuk  otu  dditui;  nauatrit  kitkai;  nauatrit  tike- 
tiek ,  arfyi  hoki.     Am  kdkan ,  baruh  dine.     Vra  otak  tu  idgal  w- 
hat'dit  tdkat  ehe,  shule  jilldida. 
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Remarks. 

The  name  of  the  Jhja  is  well  known  to  the  Arabic  writers 
of  the  middle  age,  and  designates  still  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Bishari ,  Hadenduwa  and  other  descendents  of  the  Blem- 
of  Roman  times  and  of  -those  Ethiopians,  whose  chief 
town  Herodotus  calls  Meroe.  They  dwell  in  the  country 
between  Egypt  and  Habesh,  east  of  the  Nile.  The  dis- 
tinction between  long  and  short  vowels  in-their  language  is 
■ol  well  developed;  they  are  all  rather  long:  which  is  more 
perceptible,  when  the  accent  of  the  word  falls  upon  them. 
It  is  even  doubtful,  if  the  combinations  ai,  ei,  ot,  au,  are  to 
be  taken  as  diphthongs  or  as  two  syllables.  We  prefer  there- 
fore to  leave  all  the  vowels  without  indication  of  length  ex- 
cept where  sometimes  a  decidedly  short  *  or  u  appears,  written 
by  us  i  and  m,  and  to  use  more  frequently  the  accent,  which 
falls  for  the  most  part  on  the  last  or  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. It  is  remarkable,  that  we  meet  also  in  the  Beja  the 
peculiar  class  of  deep  gutturals,  which  we  found  in  the  Abyssi- 
nian language  approaching  to  the  compound  sounds  of  kic,  <jru>, 
and  which  we  write  also  here  k  and  g.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
observe  the  cerebrals  t  and  d,  specially  found  in  India,  and 
resembling  in  the  Deja  sometimes  a  combination  of  tr  and  dr. 
There  is  no  p,  as  in  the  Arabic,  and  the  letter  j  is  very  rare, 
and  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Arabic,  as  it  mostly  appears 
in  words  taken  originally  from  that  language. 
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GALLA. 


Tutschek,  Grammar  1845. 


k  g 

tch(t~,1rl)     dj(d:,d'z)     tsh 


t 
(P) 


Standard  Alphabet. 
a     a 


d 
d 
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i     - 
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f      - 

-  I 

r    I 
w 


Specimen. 

Wak'ayo  la/tana,  goftako:  ati  na  guba  teza,  am  zi  aalan 
taa.  Ho  liaman  nati  dt/fe,  aka  mukni  adu  narra  l?abur  ati 
liama  nati  k'abi,  goftako,  gadiza  na  tai.  Zi  icamadetani  ola, 
zi  wamadetani  bula;  batinana  batte,  nan  dabin,  bac  :in  <Jahu, 
zababi  na  olc'i.  (Tutschek,  Gramm.  p.  84.) 


Remarks. 

The  difference  of  long  and  short  vowels  is  not  clearly  de- 
veloped, except  in  a  and  a;  the  latter  of  which  Tutschek 
writes  also  a  or  a   according:  as  it  is  contracted   from  awa  or 
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The  tone  of  all  the  vowels  at  the  end  of  words  is  some- 
UflMfl  almost  entirely  lo^t .  in  which  ease  he  writes  them  in  a 
Mnalkr  form.  \\V  prefer  the  same  indication  which  we  haw 
already  employed  in  other  languages  for  the  same  purpose, 
viz.  the  sign  of  brevity.  The  consonants  in  the  third  column 
are  exaotly  the  same  as  the  corresponding  consonants  of  the 
Abyssinian  language,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  Galla 
man,  whom  I  met  in  the  Stiddn;  and  it  is,  therefore,  ques- 
tionable, whether  this  particular  kind  of  tenues  belongs  ori- 
ginally to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these  languages.  The 
letter  f  of  Tutschek  seems  to  be  our  letter  t',  inclining  to  the 
PbKab  :.  We  prefer  the  transcription  by  t\  corresponding  to 
the  soft  sound  </',  Tutschek's  dy.  The  sound  of  his  n  comes 
nearest  to  our  h.  I  should  not  wonder,  if  also  the  sound  {' 
existed  in  the  Galla,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 
Utter,  which  Tutschek  writes  d'  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  d  of  the  Reja,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  still  softer  and 
is  to  coutain  more  of  n  than  of  r  in  its  pronunciation.  If 
there  exists  any  corresponding  /,  it  is  at  least  very  rare;  but 
the  second  /,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  Polish  f,  be- 
longs to  the  same  class;  we  write  it  therefore  /. 
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Speci  in  i'ii 
.1     /■--■    Ktwalen   <<\  rwfat,    ahuLif    iyen   </<)    em 
kthul  isbelMi  i'Lur  ala/  a  taint.      I   I  bard}  ywa  d 

en,  inna  *•:  ewod,  kak  ahmhy,  ma  full  tetfed  takat  buia 

I  ahuhty:  ill.umry   fdll ,  ((trfoiet  I  tukat. 

iioteau,  Grainui.  Tain.  j>.  135.) 

Remarks. 
The  Libyc  brauch  of  the  Ilamitio  nations  is  still  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  northern  Africa.  We  know  best  at  pre- 
sent the  languages  of  the  Kabyles  and  of  the  hnuXay  or  Tvartg 
by  the  two  respective  grammars  of  Hanoteau.  The  latter 
language,  tailed  Tamaseq  or  Tatnaieyt  (with  the  addition  of 
the  feminine  t  to  the  gentile  name)  is  more  free  from  Arabic 
influence  than  the  former.  A  peculiar  alphabet  of  old  Libyc 
origin  is  very  generally  in  use,  though  without  any  literary 
application  in  books.  These  letters,  which  are  first  printed 
in  the  grammar  of  Hanoteau,  are  called  I'iii/iny  (plur.  of  7a- 
fineq  or  Tajineyt).  The  three  vowel  signs,  the  first  of  which 
might  rather  correspond  to  the  Arabic  |  than  to  the  Latin  a, 
and  the  two  latter  of  which  are  used  also  for  the  semivowels 
iv  and  y,  are  of  so  rare  and  indefinite  use— owing  probably  to 
the  influence  of  the  Arabic  writing  system — that  our  tran- 
scription can  only  render  the  living  pronunciation,  not  the 
Tifinay  writing.  "We  write  instead  of  Ilanoteau's  E,  hit,  c7i,  /,  f», 
ou,  according  to  our  system  q,j,  8,  z,  w,  tv.  The  letter  ii, 
being  used  only  before  gutturals,  may  give  up  its  diacritical 
point.  The  letters  and,  according  to  Hanoteau,  perhaps  also 
the  letter  ^,  occur  only  in  Arabic  words.  The  letter  t  is  often 
replaced  by  or  confounded  with  d.  The  description  of  the 
letter,  which  we  write  r,  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts 
about  its  pronunciation.  The  sound  of  the  letter  :  being  that 
of  the  Arabic  £  should  be  rendered  by  y,  and  we  must  protest 
expressly    against    the    transcription    >•'    of  Hanoteau,    rh   of 
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II.  Barth.  and  any  other  which  takes  r  as  its  basis.  It  would 

fte  a  great  confusion,  if  the  very  commoo  I'ltmder  of  Euro- 

trav.llers,  to  whom   the    sound  and   etymological   value 

<>t  the  Semitic  £  is  unknown,  and  who  invented  the  new  French 

word  ..^.  yazzvoak   (impetus,  incursio),   found  its 

into    linguistic    science.     In    Tamaseq    (contracted    from 

Tamaieyt),   where  /  and  q  constantly  interchange,  it  is  even 

r    than   in   other   languages,    to  see    that  y  has   nothing 

whatever  to  do  with  /•. 


a  a 


e  e 


O  6 


)   I 
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r       b 
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8     z         r     I 
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ir 


Specimen. 
I        muka  fir  lite,    mil  uhu.      Yaro  da  obansa  suna  da 

Inmliija ,  m  ma  da  dun  tifikm  atiijH.     Da  muka  tafji  fjikm  • 
babu  karre  ten    da  m»:   "nana  oban  yaro  ya   sanni  enda  ndnia 

(Schon,  Hausa  (iramm.  p.  165.) 

Remarks. 
\\ .  give  the  alphabet  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  our  prin- 
ciples already  by  Schon  in  his  ^Grammar  of  the  Ilausa 
language.  1862."  It  seems  that  in  the  Ilausa  no  monosyllabic 
diphthongs  are  used,  all  vowels  being  pronounced  separately, 
combination  ts  originates  partly  in  the  contraction  of  f 
and   v  (ef.  /'  ice).     In  such  cases  at  least  the tran- 

.,  seems  preferable  to  that  of  <:  and  /.     In  the 
t  all  the  existing  distinctions  of  letters  are  exhibited. 
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NAMA    (NAMAQUA). 


0  6  (n) 
?/   v 
d  €  i  etc. 
au  ou  ai  ex  ox  ui 


7 

- 

- 

h 

/• 

9 

n 

X 

- 

- 

1 

d 

n 

8 

i 

r 

- 

l> 

m 

- 

- 

//• 

Clicks:  pal.  /,  ccr.  /,  dent.  /,  lat.  // 

Specimen. 
iGxtro  mis.     Tita  ge  iquta  sa  Zni-iigoata;  tbara  Zui-ugoa:  ge  ti 
.     Tareef    Aunt  Zni-ngoabada  ge  nl  hoa  %iin  (amei 
f€tUj  nl  iggm.     iGum-iiei  mis.    fQub  8a  Zui-iigoab  tot 

ge  name  /get  ihnru  tite.     Tareef     Zui-iigoabada  ge  nt  tau  ; 
inam  §da  tfih  ions  daiva  id  /a%are,  nu,  /gai-d/,  ihomi  zi  ga%a- 
<~<hi  uma  hoa  ihdgu  ma  igei,  igore,  gave  zx  gan-gan. 

(Wallmann,  Nama  Grammar  p.  83.) 

Remarks. 
Wallmann  in  his  „Forraenlehre  der  Namaquaeprache.  1857." 
has  already  introduced  the  Standard  alphabet.  He  attributes  to 
the  five  vowels  a  pure  and  an  imperfect  pronunciation,  which 
latter  he  writes  consequently  a,  e,  «,  o,  u.  The  existence  of 
one  aspirate  U  =  kh  would  be  very  strange.  Tindall  in  his 
„Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  N;mm«|iia-Hottentot  language" 
p.  15.  compares  this  sound  expressly  with  the  q  of  our  Standard 
Alphabet.  We  prefer  therefore  this  writing,  whilst  we  take  his 
gh  for  our  jf.  The  characters  /,  I,  y  are  introduced  by  him  for 
foreign  names.  On  the  click-sounds  see  above  p.  81.  We  find  in 
the  Koran  a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  according  to 
Appleyard  (The  Kafir  language  p.  17,  sqq.),  the  same  clicks 
M  in  the  Nama  dialect,  and  besides  the  letters  r,  f,  and  y. 
With  regard  to  the  gutturals,  Appleyard  gives  three  fricatives, 
without  a  sufficient  description  however.  He  says :  „ch  reseml>I<s 
the  Dutch  n\  kh  is  a  deeper  sound;  and  ./■  still  deeper,  and  very 
harsh."  We  shall,  therefore,  not  venture  at  present  to  render 
those  sounds. 
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Vow                                ?    ? 

i 

I 

Guttural  (hard)    ^   ^  ^          ^  ^>. 

Q* 

Palatal  (soft)           +    £    A                U      -1 

- 

& 

tA 

(Chinese  vowel    k  )                     ^4* 

- 

. 

*     t 

.v 

> 

A       "J 

^  5> 

*• 

« 

A 

Chinese  consonants:  H   S>    ty=  i*>  "1*    >    ^h    «, 

a       O       U                               £„,„,„     ga,o,u 

n 

X**i* 

1                              AV,«,i      f/e,'/ J 

- 

Xw 

GO                       WO  j()d 

- 

V 

$ 

u 

ttiyO          <ja,o 

- 

- 

<le,u 

H 

*(«0 

r    I 

P              *, 

hi 

/ 

V 

IA     ^    £  A 

rhi      ) 

hi    t 

i 

Spec  i  men. 
■I  me    ama   eme-i  M\  babe  kemuni  sonkolonu    ifabwkbi. 

aku  lnt\,-l>,    j  >//,/, 7  satin  gu&t'be  baj(a  ge#c.   \i</"ia  bitj^e- 
i-  gese.    Xan^''"'."-1"   prgujfebtt  ^" 
la&ilara    angala    gosijolo.      Manju 
u   urebu  aku#i  Nikon    bitj^e-be    raf^iyame  gc- 
dukeUme  mut*  mbtb. 


Remarks. 

The  is  the  only  Tungusian  language  well  known  to 

us.     It   i  II   the  Tataric  languages,  the  so  callnl 

■  !-hanimiiv.  iccordiog  to  which  the  guttural  vowels  a,  o,  u 

are  wont  to  combine  with  one  another  in  the  same  word,  and 
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likewise  the  palatal  vowels  <■.  » .  /.  European  scholars 
ioomloBied  t«>  transcribe  <f  l>\  6  and  £  bj  ott  or  n.  It  it 
important  to  avoid  henceforth  this  transcription,  which  oe- 
uily  gives  a  false  idea  ol'  tin-  ManJU  vocalisin.  The  'juan- 
tity  of  vowels  is  in  this ,  as  in  most  of  the  cognate  languages. 
of  no  consequence,  and  the  vowel  6  is  not  longer  then  any 
other;  its  pronunciation  is  that  of  w,  and  in  Chinese  it  is 
always  rendered  by  a  close  o  in  contradistinction  to  <J  ,  which 
is  pronounced  o.  We  write  them  consequently  respectively  o 
and  u.  Both  belong,  as  in  all  languages,  to  the  guttural  or 
hard  vowels.  The  vowel  £  ,  on  the  contrary,  is  decidedly  a 
palatal  or  soft  vowel,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  pronounced 
as  our  common  u.  It  approaches  indeed  rather  to  the  very 
close  Swedish  w,  with  which  Castren  compares  the  same  pa- 
latal vowel  in  the  Buryetic  and  Samoyedic  languages,  and 
which  sounds  to  our  ears  almost  as  u.  Castren  and  Schiefner 
have  already  chosen  for  this  sound  the  most  convenient  tran- 
scription ?/,  wherein  we  follow  them  also  for  the  Manju.  The 
vowel  e  is  pronounced  in  most  of  the  Tataric  languages  broad 
as  e .  There  is  still  a  seventh  vowel  K ,  which,  however,  is  used 
only  for  the  indistinct  u  vowel  of  the  Chinese  words  Ml  and  in 
when  they  are  written  in  Manju     We  write  it,  as  in  Chines* 

The  Manjii  consonants  were  transcribed  by  Amyot,  Lang 
and  others  according  to  the  Chinese  pronunciation.  Remusat 
and  his  followers  have  rightly  substituted  the  genuine  pronun- 
ciation. The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  letters  >  and  *^>  ,  ■£ 
and  -^>l ,  -£  and  ^>°,  as  well  as  the  letters  $  and  4*  ,  £  and 
-£  ,  differed  only  in  form  not  in  sound,  and  were  consequently 
also  in  transcription  not  distinguished  from  one  another.  But 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  letters  k,  g,  y\,  t,  d,  occur  exclu- 
sively before  the  guttural  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  the  second  letters 
K;  (I,  j,  t,  d,  exclusively  before  the  palatal  vowels  e,  «,  i  (t  and  d 
only  before  <?,  w),  shows  clearly,  that  the  first  were  likewise 
pronounced  as  guttural  and  gutturo-  dental,  the  second  as  pa- 
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latal  and  dental  consonants.  It  is  therefore  as  essential  for 
our  transcription,  as  for  the  genuine  writing,  to  distinguish 
both  olios  on  by  their  respectire  diacritical  signs.  The  only 
doubfl  which  could  be  raised  against  this  view,  would  spring 
from  the  combinations  ti  and  di,  which  occur  in  the  indi- 
genous syllabarium  and  in  a  few  words  in  the  dictionary, 
whilst  there  is  no  mention  of  the  combinations  ti  or  di.  But 
the  same  dictionary  proves,  that  the  combinations  J»,  di  are 
as  little  used  in  any  original  Jflcuqu  word  is  ti ,  aV;  only  in 
a  lew  Chinese  words  received  into  the  Manju  the  syllables  ti 
and  .//  are  found.  The  Manju  at  present  pronounce  the  letters 
.  ,  «,  before  i  very  like  the  Polish  c,  y,  i ,  which  latter 
transcription  might  be  used  in  consequence;  it  seems,  however, 

ely  necessary  to  go  farther  in  our  distinction  of  sounds 
than  the  M,mju_  themselves.  The  nasal  ?i,  whose  form  is  a 
< -(imposition  of  n  and  £,  only  occurs  at  the  end  of  words,  or, 
if  in  the  body  of  a  word,  before  k  or  yy  £  or  </.     The  letter  r 

is  never  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  £\  ,  which  occurs  only  before  a  and  e, 
is  i,  -  European    scholars  write  it,  but  v.     The  letters 

.  y,  a,  t,  d  are,  like  the  palatal  or  dento- palatal 
letters,  not  combined  with  u,  nor  *,  y,  t,  </,  like  the  gut- 
turals, with  /.  The  letters  £/t,  ////,  j/r,  r/i ,  j/<,  ,,  </,  i  aro 
employed  only  in  Chinese  words. 

The  forms  of  the  Mttnju  letters  show,  that  only  five  vowels  and 
thirteen  consonants  were  originally  distinguished,  the  others, 
which  have  only  a  secondary  form,  having  as  we  may  preMime, 
l  sounds  only  later.  The  letters  m,  r/and^',  /jf  and  j '.  </,  </  are 
distinguished  by  diacritical  signs  from  o,  k,  £,  t,  /;  and  /,  y,  J,  / 
iitications  of  #,  b,  *,  p,  and  h  is  a  composition  of  n 
and  H      The  original  alphabet  was  therefore  very  simple,   vi 

/;  /-,   f,  |    //,   m:   <:  y.   r,   I,    P  (or/). 

Th«  letters   are  written    in   vertical    column-,    which  run  from 
left  to  right. 
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SH.\  I,'  If  A  -  M  ON  Q  OMAN. 


1    <) 


II    1 


1 

— 

— 

^ 

»H 

> 

* 

— 

A 


(l     o(t<) 
e     (fa; )     1 


Km)* 

t 

\r\ 


</(yy» 

a 

- 

</'\ti,i 

- 

- 

i('/,0 

- 

</ 

n 

K#) 

b 

'" 

- 

Remarks. 

The  Mongolian  alphabet  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Manju; 
it  wants  only  several  letters,  whose  developement  has  not  taken 
place,  as  t,  d,  /.  The  fricative  %  is  not  distinguished  from  k, 
one  dialect  using  k,  the  other  j,  in  the  same  words.  The 
letters  c  and  /  are  pronounced  in  other  dialects  t  and  d  (or  z); 
)  and  y  have  the  same  form  in  writing  except  in  the  middle 
of  words.  The  peculiar  sign  for  p  occurs  only  in  foreign 
words;  but  b  sounds  almost  as  p  at  the  end  of  words. 

The  Western  Mongols  (Qlot^  Kalmyks)  distinguish  seven 
vowels,  three  guttural  a,  0,  w,  and  four  palatal  <?,  0,  w,  i; 
and,  besides,  the  following  consonants:  ft,  g,  %,  y;  t  (pronounced 
^before  i),  *,  y;  t,  <7,  «,  s,  z,  r,  I;  p,  b,  wi,  i\ 
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Cast  re ii. 
a  o  u 
a     o     ii 


k 
c 
c 
t 
P 


Castren. 

h 

9 
3 

5 

x    - 

3 

- 

a   £ 

J 

■ 

8       Z 

b 

m 

-       - 

J 

r 


Palatalised  consonants:    k    i    t    d    n    r    I 


Standard  Alphabet 
Guttural  (hard)  vowels:   a  o  u 
Palatal  (soft)  vowels:  *e  o  u  e  i     Kb)  g 


h 

Kb)  9 

n 

X     ' 

v    7 

- 

- 

t      d 

- 

i      z 

t{t)  d 

n 

X«)  * 

p       b 

m 

- 

y 

r     I 


Palatalised  consonants:   *£  *%'  *t'  *ct  *n  r  t 


Specimen. 

I  i-iJu  zti\.'u  t>rnie  dene  gpci  ulan  j^uyibe, 
eje  tone  barici,  hogQ  cine  mordonai; 
fiaroii  lulah  j^obdonc  der  <kbe  belele ; 
abe  tone  ganjaije ,  kogg  cine  viord< 

Castren,  Burjatiscbe  Spracblehre,  p.  241. 

Remarks. 

Is  i  and  »  combine  also  with  guttural  vowels 
in  th<-  kiiik  wui \\.  The  vowel  u  sounds,  according  to  Castren, 
like    khfl  Sw«>»lMi  w,  somewhat   dihVn  nt    from   //,    with    which 
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it  corresponds  however  in  other  Tataric  languages.  The  con- 
sonant-; /,  /,  8,  are  said  to  sound  emphatically  before  guttural 
vowels,  that  means,  t  and  s  an;  pronounced  as  gutturo-deo- 
tals,  and  k  as  a  deep  guttural  in  contradistinction  to  its  pa- 
latal pronunciation  before  the  palatal  vowels.  The  letters  </, 
/,  r,  n,  ty  d  before  i  pass  in  several  dialects  into  //,  /',  i 
v.  </'.  The  fricative  j  passes  in  most  dialect!  before  the 
guttural  vowels  into  /•,  which  before  palatal  vowels  sounds 
like  /•/*,  as  /  like  tit.  Those  letters,  to  which  we  have  added 
an  asterisk,  are  not  found  in  all  the  dialects. 


Y  A  K  U  T I C. 


Guttural  (hard)  vowels:  a  o  u  i 
Palatal  (soft)  vowels:     e  o  »  i 


h 

k    g 

n 

x  r 

*   } 

H 

- 

t    d 

n 

* 

p     b 

m 

- 

v  a 

r    I   t 


Specimen. 
Sa%a  unuoyun  urdugunen  orto,  ol  da  ginnar  tomuruon  jonu- 
nan  (Utomfar  tmtdj(.     Siraidarin  bmta  ^aptayatdmi ,  tmmmulara 
seb  ulajan,  j(araXtara  sasar^ai  bieter  Xara->  a8tara  Xl,ra  ^'■■'"■! 
Xoyu,  bitik  %a8an  da  ummet. 

Bohtlingk,  Ueber  die  Spraehe  der  Jakuten,  p.  61. 


Remarks. 
Bohtlingk   in    his    Yakutic   Grammar    writes    this  language 
with  the  following  Russian   letters:   a,   o,  y,  m,  a,  5,  y,  i; 

h,    K,    F,   H,    X,    5,   M,   V,    H',  j,   j,    T,    A,    H,   C,    P,    A,   1,    II,   B, 
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The  letter  which  we  write  7  with  our  diacritical  sign  of  na- 
>;ili-ati<>n  is,  c  -oiding  to  BGhtlingk ,  a  nasal  v,  and  resembled 
in  this  rasped  perhaps  to  the  old  Baktriao  ,o  ,  which  we 
bare  rendered,  however,  by  n  m  an  explosive  letter. 
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(0 


I 


—       o 

J>  (J.) 

o  J 


_        — 


O 


fc> 

s 

£ 

e 

A 

0) 

o? 

(o») 

u- 

J 

(^)  w 

o 

3 

J  , 


«       0       ?/        / 
£        O        M        t 


(I)  - 

'/     - 


//I 


(A')      A 

>r     ? 

'    (0 

y 

5        W 

1 

/     r 
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Specimen. 

_--  o  >  a  <j 

^Jdi  JJLu  5  aJlsi"  Ui>  ^jJb  J,.A^  ^  ^   Ij^j   0°o  3.1  J^> 


Kaseinbeg,  Turkish  Gramm. ,  transl.  by  Zenker  p.  17. 

Ei  ogul  saile  bilmis  ol  fci  Kaq  aobKdna.hu  ve  ta>dla  dsikdr  ve 
aihdnde  ve  yerde  ve  kgfcde  ve  bu  jelidnda  ve  ol  jehlnda.  taqUL 
idrdlc  olunur;  amma  Jcendi?iin  ddti  serlji  tasavvuri  "aqildan  mu- 
nezzehdir.  Amma  eger  dilersin-ki  allah  tak'dani  bile&in,  evvel 
Icendi  kendihi-lnl,  re  kcndi  K(dindan  raberdar  ol;  :>r<i  I,,  r  kim 
Kenduti  Inldi  Kaq  sobKdnahu  ve  taldlani  bddi:  bu  »gzden  maqtUd 
ki  sen  Irilinmi&sin  ve  ol  biltfi-dir,  ya>ni  sen  naqissin,  ol  naq- 
qds-dir. 

Remarks. 
The  notation  of  the  vowels  is  so  variable  and  imperfect, 
that  the  transcription  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  living 
pronunciation.  Long  and  short  vowels  are  generally  not  dis- 
tinguished in  genuine  Turkish  words.  The  connective  i,  however, 
called  kesri  iddfe,  is  shorter  then  the  common  »;  we  write  it 
therefore  i.  In  foreign  words  the  long  vowels  are  usually 
pronounced  as  such  and  may  be  so  written.  The  accent  of 
the  words  is  not  very  distinct,  but  floating  as  in  the  French 
language,  and  depending  upon   the  whole   sentence:   we  indi- 
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catc  it  therefore  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  t  is  but  a 
fuln-um  for  various  vowels  and  must   not  be  rendered  by  our 

BOBantal  sign  ',  the  sound  of  the  Arabic  hamza  f  not  being 
used  in  the  Turkish  language.  The  letter  »  h  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable   is  pronounced   only  after  a  long   vowel  (I,  3,  ^5); 

1  a  consonantal  letter  it  indicates  only  the  presence  of  one 
<>f  the  short  vowels  e  or  a,  which  we  write  then  in  our  tran- 
>(  ription  instead  of  h.  According  to  the  vowel  -  harmony  the 
four  guttural-vowels  a,  0,  w,  i  combine  together,  and  the  four 
palatal  vowels  <?,  0,  u,  1  likewise.  As  in  other  cognate  lan- 
guages, the  guttural  consonants  >',  q,  K,  r,  /,  ?,  <?,  s,  z,  com- 
bine with  the  guttural  vowels,  although  the  latter  four  (t,  J,  s,  z) 
have  almost  lost  their  emphatic  or  guttural  pronunciation. 
The  consonants  h,  £,  y,  t,  8,  z  are  on  the  other  hand  only 
used  with  palatal  vowels;  the  other  consonants  are  anceps. 
The  letter  I  has  lost  its  peculiar  Semitic  pronunciation,  and 
J  is  pronounced  as  a  common  guttural  A-,  whilst  Ic  and  g,  both 
written  ui,  are  uttered  nearly  at  the  palatal  point  and  ge- 
nerally followed  by  a  slight  y\  we  write  them  consequently 
Jc  and  ().  The  sayir  mm,  which  springs  always  from  nk  or  ng 
is  dialectically  still  pronounced  n  or  ?U-,  in  Constantinople  as  n. 
The  letters  _^  o  and  J  d  are  pronounced  as  r,  and  cy  0  as  s; 
3  has  not  the  Arabic  sound  of  10,  but  that  of  v.  The  letters 
r,  ft>  5  ~i  -^>  $•>  [jo  ?i  vi>  0,  3d  are  not  found  in  ori- 
ginal Turkish  words,  but  only  in  words  received  from  the  Arabs 
or  Persians.     The  specimen  is  taken  from  the  Turkish-Tataric 

mmar  of  Mirza  A.  Kasem-beg,  translated  by  Zenker  (1848), 

p.  1 7 ,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  several  essential  deviations 

in  our  representation  of  the  Turkish  sounds  from  that  of  the 

author.  We  had  the  great  advantage  to  consult  personally  one  of 

the  most  competent  scholars  in  this  matter,  the  consul  Dr.  Rosen, 

who  is  Imtlj    practically  and  scientifically  perfectly  acquainted 

with    the  pronunciation  of  the   Turkish  language,  as   well  in 

Constantinople  as  in  the  chief  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

p 
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TURKMENIAN. 

h 

xO)r 


7 
ft 

i 

t 
P 


9 

J 

4 
h 


n 
m 


f 
/ 


r 

m 


I 


Of.   II mi  n sky,   in  the  Bulletin    de  l'Acad.  Imper.  des  sciences  de  St. 
Petersbourg,  t.  I,  18CO.  p.  563  »qq. 


KAZAK  (WESTERN  KIRGHIZ,  small  horde). 


Guttural  (hard)  vowels:  a  d  o  u  j        k  g 

Palatal  (soft)  vowels:     e  e  e  i  q  u 

t  d 

p  b 


n 

(x)r 

8        Z 

n 

8       Z 

m 

- 

r 


I     I 


Specimen. 
A8in  d8in  dstna  —  bireket  bersen  bdsina, 
bodenedei  zoryaldp  —  kiryd'uldai  kuryaldp 
Kidir  kehin  kdsind  —  nost  turydn  boz  uige 
Kidir  old  ddresin  —  bet  bisese  bul  uidun 
unike  kursdk  koterib  —  u_yd  koze  zaresin,  etc. 

(Speech  of  thanks  after  a  feast.) 

Remarks. 
The  Kiryiz  {Kirghiz)  are  divided  into  the  eastern  tribes 
(the  black  or  mountain  Kirghiz  or  Burnt) ^  who  alone  call 
themselves  Kiryiz ,  and  the  western  tribes  (Kirghiz -Kaissaks) 
who  call  themselves  Kazak,  and  are  subdivided  into  four  hordes, 
the  great,  the  middle  or  Sibirian,  the  small,  and  the  inner 
or  Bukeyew  horde.  The  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  specimen, 
belong  to  the  small  horde  and  have  been  communicated  to 
the  author  by  Dr.  Lerch.  He  has  observed  that  some  Kazak 
individuals  pronounce  the  letter  z  as  / ,  and  others  sometimes  jt 
instead  of  the  common  pronunciation  k.  Ilminsky  writes  q 
instead  of  k  before  the  palatal  vowels. 
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Cast  re u. 

Ca*tren. 

a  o  u   1/ 

- 

* 

- 

h 

- 

a   o  ii   i   e   u 

k 

9 

V 

X 

- 

6 

3 

- 

1 

Z 

j 

c 

3 

- 

- 

- 

t 

d 

n 

8 

z 

r  b  I 

V 
j 

b 

m 

f 

- 

to 

Standard  Alphabet. 
Guttural  (bard)  vowels:  a  o  N 
Palatal  (soft)  vowels 


-    ■ 

- 

h     - 

k    g 

n 

x  - 

*   J 

- 

*     z 

t     d 
•      < 

- 

-     - 

t    d 

n 

*     z 

p    b 

m 

f     - 

e  o  u  i  e  ti 


r  r  I 
to 

Palatalised  consonants:  t'  cC  t   n   8   z   r   t 

f 

Remarks. 
The  sounds  represented  above  belong  to  five  different  dia- 
lects, of  which  none  possesses  all  of  them.     The    Yurak  wants 
the  letters:  e,  %,  r,  *,  r,  %  Jt  d,f;  the  Taugi:   ?,  e,  o,  u,  r, 
A,  f,  r,  i,  z.  f  tt  f,  /',  </,  p,  >r;   the    Yenissei:  j,  e,  o,  u, 

X,  '  ■  i'  *>  *>  U  ('  t  P>  1ci  the  Ostyak:  ',  r,  r,  i,  »,  r,  £ 

the  Kamamn:  {,  r,  r,  £  j,  *',  *,  f',  J,  /.  About  the  vowel  w 
see  above  p.  210,  and  about  *  p.  54.  The  letter  »  is  principally 
In  ard  at  the  end  of  words,  when  another  consonant  is  drop- 
ped. The  peculiar  letter,  which  Castn'ii  writes  c,  but  in  whi<li, 
as  he  observes,  the  sound  of  /•  prod< (initiates,  seems  to  be  a 
bra!  /•.  (Castren,  Gramni.  der  Samojed.  Sprache,  herausg. 
v.  Schiefner.     1854.) 
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MAD'ARIC  (HUNGARIAN). 

a  a     o  6       u  v  k  g 

e  e"     o  0(0)  it  u\u)   i  i     cs(ch,ts)  ds 

t  d 

p  b 


- 

h     - 

- 

*    zs(z) 

ny 

- 

n 

m 

f     * 

>(y)  hJ 

r       I 


a  &     06    u  v 

e  8      o  0     u  u     I  i 


Standard. 

*         9 

a 

l  d 

v  b 


- 

h     - 

- 

n{ny) 

-     - 

n 

8       Z 

m 

f      " 

v  rm 


r     I 


Specimen. 

1.  Es  Ion  az  napokban,  Avgusztus  csdszdrtol  parancsolat  adatek 
ki,  kogy  mind  az  egesz  fold  beirattatndk.  2.  (E  beiratd*  left. 
eoszor,  mikor  Sziridban  Czireniw  tiszttartd  volna.).  3.  Menn<h 
vala  az&rt  mindenek,  hogy  bcirattatndnak ,  kiki  az  0  vdrosdba. 
4.  Felmdne  pedig  Jozsef is  Galiledbdl,  Ndzdretnek  vdrosdbol  Judea 
tarlomdnydba,  a  David  vdrosdba,  mely  BethUhemnek  neveztetik, 
mirdhogy  Ddvidnak  hdzdbol  es  hdznipe  kozul  valo  vala;  5.  Hogy 
beirattatnek  Mdridval,  ki  neki  jegyeztetett  vala  felesegiil ,  es  vala 
vdrandos.  Ev.  Luc.  2,  1  —  5. 

1 .  Es  Ion  az  napokban,  Augustus  cdsdrtol  parancolat  adatek  ki, 
hod!  mind  az  eges  fold  beirattatnek.  2.  (E  beiratds  left  elQsor, 
mikor  Siridban  Tirenius  tisttarto  volna.').  3.  Mennek  vala  azert 
mindenek,  hod'  bcirattatndnak,  kiki  az  0  varosdba.  4.  Felmene 
pedig  Yozef  is  Galiledbol,  Ndzdrettiek  vdrosdbol,   Yudea  tartomd- 
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nabay  a  David  vdromba ,  met  Hethl>h>:mnek  n>vc:t>:tik,  mivelhoct 
■'  H  hdzn&pe  /-  rala;  5.  Hod!  beirattatnik 

M&ridcal ,  ki  neki  y<  *$g$l)  €*~  vala  vdranddi. 

Remarks. 
Besides  the  fully  assibilated  palatals  c  and  J,  there  exists 
in  the  Madaric  language  another  class  of  slightly  assibilated 
palatals,  corresponding  to  the  Polish  and  Serbian  c,  ),  and 
still  more  to  the  Cheskian  t\  ct,  n.  They  are  now  incon- 
sistently written  ty ,  gy ,  tiy,  ly ,  the  two  former  being  uttered 
at  exactly  the  same  point  of  the  palate.  Undoubtedly  they  ought 
to  be  written  either  k\ky)  and  g(gy),  or  t'(ty)  and  cf(dy).  As, 
in  fact,  they  approach  more  to  the  dentals  than  to  the  gut- 
turals, and  are  pronounced  even  nearer  to  the  teeth,  than  c 
and  J,  and  as  moreover  ty  and  gy  (dy)  not  seldom  are  derived 
from  the  dentals  t  and  d  Dorotya  =  Dorothea,  gyemant  =  dia- 
mant)  and  instead  of  gy  in  former  times  di  or  <//',  and  sometimes 
even  dyy  were  also  written,  we  naturally  prefer  to  write  t' 
and  (f,  as  well  as  n  and  t.  The  explosives  of  the  first  column 
are  the  real  dry  tenues  (see  p.  134). 


MORDVINIAN    (Nokia  dialect). 


Hard: 

a     o     u     i 

k     g 

n 

h 

- 

Soft: 

e     e     i 

c     j 

- 

8 

C 

y 

i    t    d 

n 

8 

r     I 

p     b 

m 

f 

V 

- 

Palatalised  consonants:  t,  ?»',  *',  dty  etc. 

Specimen. 
Ala  i  traks. 
Al'at  ■i£[l  alaiatt,  tak  son  traksijiti  tanks  kambras  sots.    Son'to 
apt    aiize    arm,    ito   kambrcutj    trahsti   of   lad'ai,   oza*    trakst 
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faiifoj  seiiksa  xto  irl'':i  //ah/a  molems  ez  yors'a.  Son  ozas\  kar- 
ma* frah/  <ui/a)»//i:a ;  fottfctyl  aiitsuk,  ozadit  ti(,r  <i.skil<ii. 
Afas'  trakxt  pafitsisf;  traksj*  boUri  §avff  moli.  Al'at  /■ 
mandil,  trakst  kosarizg,  sondiinza  arai,  son  munt-ezda  ordiz 
tut.  Traksij  kolai  savir  moli,  livskidi  i  leksi;  a  ard(maU  a8 
8on\  kut'  i  wvik.  Traksij  mele  atat  alu  pros';  af  madrena: 
trakqs  asiz  s'as  saca  arncmd.  A  s'avik  erevi  sodams:  kona  sav{r 
yakamd  sa&,  sendi  af  lindemCt. 

(The  peasant  and  the  cow,  a  Mordvinian  fable.    Gramm.  of  Ahlquist,  p.  120.) 

Remarks. 

The  Mordvinians  live  with  few  exceptions  on  the  upper  and 
middle  banks  of  the  Sura,  a  tributary  of  the  Wolga.  Their 
language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Moksa  and  the  Erse, 
the  former  of  which  is  treated  in  the  lately  published  Moksha- 
Mordvinian  Grammar  of  Dr.  Ahlquist1),  whose  personal 
experience  of  the  spoken  language  we  had  the  advantage  to 
consult.  His  Grammar  is  printed  in  the  Standard  alphabet 
with  a  few  unimportant  deviations.  We  should  prefer  to  write 
e  instead  of  a,  although  the  sound  is  the  deep  English  sound 
(a),  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  p.  50  sqq.  His  hard  j 
(  bl  )  is  our  i.  As  to  the  peculiar  /,  which  is  pronounced  with 
a  more  lengthened  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth, 
the  description  seems  to  indicate  the  same  emphasis,  which 
we  have  met  with  already  in  several  other  Tataric  languages. 
For  this  reason  we  prefer  to  write  t.  The  Mordvinian  lan- 
guage participates  in  the  vowel -harmony  which  is  found  in 
the  cognate  languages,  and  its  consonants  are  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  following  palatal  vowels  by  assuming  a  shade 
of  y,  expressed  by  the  palatal  line:  r   I'  etc. 

1  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Ural-Altaischen  Sprachen.  I.Theil   1861. 
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e      2       0 
i  u  u 


L  I  V  0  N  I  A  N. 

kg  n 

t     d         n 

p     b         m 


n       z 
8       z 

if)     « 


I 


Specimen  of  the  Kolken  dialect. 

In  se  puoga  kitis  temmin:  o  tza,  ma  urn  patti  tiend  vasti 
tuvdst   un    rust/  sinda,   un  eb  uo  emtn  vert,   ku  sa  minda  et'its 

yak*  nutdd.  Bet  iza  kitis  ehts  puosidin:  tiiogid  nent  ama 
yuvdd  or/id  un  idigid  tenda,  un  dndagid  temmin  suormiks  keddi 
un  hengad  ycilgi.  Un  tuogid  r'ul  liebiz  vdski:  un  tapdgid  sie,  las 
i  luitigU  r,hni.  Siest  ku  min  puoga  vet  yera  kaolin, 
un  ni  fa  um  taggil  yels  sond,  ta  vet  kaddin,  un  urn  liectid. 
Un  '  lust  Jo  il  velda. 

Ev.  Luc.  15,  21—24.    (Sjogren-Wiedemann,  Liv.  Gramm.  vol.  I,  p.  364) 


Remarks. 

The  Livonian  language  is  at  present  spoken  in  Livonia  by 
only  eight  persons  in  the  village  of  Salis,  in  Courland  by 
several  thousands.  Of  the  two  Courland  dialects  of  Kolken 
and  Pisen,  the  former  has  one  vowel  more  than  the  latter, 
viz.  e.  Since  it  has  besides  the  two  palatal  vowels  g  and  m, 
also  the  two  guttural  vowels  e  and  i,  the  vowel-system  is  very 
complete.  The  vowel -harmony  however  has  left  only  a  few 
trares.  The  sound  of  h  is  almost  entirely  dropped,  and/  occurs 
only  in  foreign  words.  The  standard  work  upon  the  Livo- 
ni;in  language  is  that  of  Sjogren,  edited  by  Wiedemann, 
St.  Petersbourg.    1861.   in  2  vols.   4°,  and  the  alphabet  used 
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in  this  work  is  our  Standard  alphabet.  Only,  j  is  employed 
instead  of  our  ?/,  and  a  instead  <>t'  .-.  There  is  a  difference 
made  between  the  u  of  the  Pisen  dialect,  and  q  of  the  Kolken 
dialect;  the  first  is  an  o  still  more  open  than  g.  We  should 
prefer  to  write  both  g ,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  the  same 
dialect.  The  vowels  o  and  g  are  essentially  the  same  as  our 
e  and  {.  Our  proposition,  however,  to  write  them  sc  was  at 
the  time  of  publication  not  yet  known  to  the  learned  editor 
of  Sjogren's  work. 


TAMIL  (TAMULIAN). 


3J    S 
6T    6J  f?    f? 

j|D     PT-  6g  2    £6H 


<3>    (3 

m_ 

- 

&     & 

165 

LU 

L    L. 

(5UOT 

6TT 

m     m 

<5ST 

JP 

9   9 

P 

n    eo 

u    u 

LQ 

fti 

Sanskrit 
sounds 

i 


a  a 

e  e  o  6 

i  I        {         u  it 


Y/J 

n 

- 

*>J 

n 

y 

4 

• 

i 

d 

r 

V 

r 

d,d 

n 

r     I 

b 

m 

0 
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Specimen. 

■til  Par&baran  tammvdiya  ore  peddna  kumdrani 
•<i:i/cfcailav(in  yavand  acan  kuddupoydmal  mttiya  iicani  adi- 
yumpadikku     averiye     koduttu    irvalavdi    ulayattdridattil     anbdi 
imnddr.     Ev.  Joh.  3,  16. 

K'imdran  <wu/ii  noki,  tayappane  tSvanukum  umahim  virotamdi 
pavatn  zitcn  itumutal  vmudiya  himddan  yandu  arikapaduvaterku 
ndn  pdtirah  allavendu  sondn.     Et.  Luc.  15,  21. 


Remarks. 

We  follow  principally  Caldwell  in  his  "Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  Dravidian  languages."  London  1856.  The  vowel 
mostly  weakened  from  final  a  and  a,  but  tf every  trace 
of  the  sound  of  a  has  disappeared",  says  Caldwell.  It  is  mostly 
long,  but  sometimes  also  short.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  vowel,  not  with  a  diphthong, 
as  it  is  represented  by  Caldwell  and  others  (ei  or  ai),  and 
that  the  Tamils  were  right  in  giving  to  it  a  simple  sign.  It 
"accords  in  sound  very  nearly  with  the  sound  of  e  or  ey  in 
Turkey ",  according  to  Caldwell.  "We  have  no  doubt,  that  it 
is  the  same  as  that  Tube  vowel,  which  has  been  compared  by 
a  good  observer  to  ua  short  and  indistinct  u."  These  different 
descriptions  lead  us  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  vowel  peculiar 
to  most  of  the  Tataric  and  several  Slavonic  languages,  which 
we  write  i  (see  above).  The  diphthong  an  occurs  only  in 
Sanskrit  words.  The  slight  change  of  sound  which  all  the 
vowels,  except  u,  undergo  after  the  cerebral  consonants,  in- 
eluding  partly  also  the  common  r  and  J,  is,  in  connection 
with  certain  traces  of  the  vowel-harmony  (Caldwell  p.  101. 136.), 
most  interesting  for  the  linguist,  but  cannot  be  represented 
in  transcription.  With  regard  to  the  consonants,  the  letter  <,  d 
is  erroneously  taken  for  a  semivowel  by  Caldwell  (p.  106) 
who  writes  it  h.     The  Tamil  Grammarians  themselves  divide 
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tlit  ir  consonants  (C.  p.  102)  into  six  surds  or  explosives  (nrf- 
linam):  k ,  r,  t,  /,  p,  £(r)  ,  six  nasals  (mcllinam):  ii,  n,  n,  n, 
m,  n,  and  six  semivowels:  y,  r,  /,  r,  f,  /.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  letter  £(r)  is  generally  described  as  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  t  and  r,  or,  if  sonant,  of  d  and  /-,  which  again 
shows  its  explosive  nature,  aud  prevents  any  transcription 
with  the  basis  of  r  or  R,  instead  of  t  (or  d).  The  Tamulians 
would  certainly  have  arranged  their  varga'8,  as  we  have  done 
it,  according  to  the  Sanskrit  principle,  if  they  had  not  followed 
too  closely  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  in  rejecting  at  the  end  the 
four  letters  f,  I,  t,  n,  which  the  Tamulians  have  added 
to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  For  the  old  Vedic  35  I  had  disap- 
peared in  Sanskrit,  and  T  f  corresponds  in  the  Tamil,  as  in 
the  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Sindhi  etc.  to  the  dental  r.  The  l)r;i- 
vidian  and  Hindi  r  was  derived  from  d  and  was  probably 
slightly  different  from  the  Sanskrit  r;  we  should  even  prefer 
to  write  the  Dravidian  sound  r,  if  two  diacritical  signs  were 
not  too  heavy,  and  if  the  transcription  r  were  not  already 
too  generally  received.  It  is  indeed  our  opinion  (see  above 
p.  99.  upon  the  Hindi  letters  >J  r  and  ?  rh)  that  the  Tainu- 
lian  letters  t,  d  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  cerebrals  t,  d. 
as  the  palatals  <f,  /,  have  to  the  gutturals  k,  g\  aud  we  take 
t,  d,  r(r)  as  peculiar  slight  assibilations  or  vibrations  of  the 
cerebrals  t,  d,  r,  approaching  to  the  combinations  £f,  d:,  j-i; 
for  there  is  physiologically  a  very  slight  difference  between 
f  and  s,  r  and  f.  At  all  events  we  must  choose  single  cha- 
racters for  the  single  Dravidian  letters.  This  assibilation  of 
/,  d,  r  pushes  the  tip  of  the  tongue  a  little  forward  and 
nearer  to  the  dental  point.  Hence  the  letter  <5ST,  our  w,  which 
occurs  only  before  d  and  at  the  end  of  words,  and  which 
originally  belongs  certainly  more  to  the  cerebrals  than  to  the 
dentals,  as  even  its  figure  shows.  By  a  Tamulian  euphonic 
law,  the  surd  letters  k,  c,  t,  t,  t,  p,  are  pronouneed  as  so- 
nants, wherever  they   occur  singly  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
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and  three  of  them ,  k,  c,  t,  lose  in  this  position  even  their 
explosive  nature  and  become  sonant  fricatives.  No  sonant 
letter,  on  the  contrary,  begins  a  word.  This  law  explains 
the  fact,  that  in  Tamil  and  partly  in  Malayalam  the  same 
characters  serve  to  express  the  surds  and  the  sonants.  Our 
transcription  must  of  course  follow  in  this  respect  the  pro- 
nunciation. If  in  the  middle  of  a  word  the  surd  letter  is  to 
be  pronounced,  its  charaoter  is  repeated.  The  sonant  <5  (k) 
is  pronounced  y\  the  sound  of  g  is  sometimes  retained  in 
Sanskrit  words.  The  sonant  &  (£)  is  pronounced  c,  "as  a 
very  soft  *A";  the  sound  of  )  is  sometimes  heard  "in  vulgar 
Tamil",  and  "in  the  use  of  those  Sanskrit  derivatives  in  which 
the  letter  ^  /  is  found  in  Sanskrit.*'  The  sonant  letter 
*"$  (t)  is  pronounced  "with  the  sound  of  the  soft  Euglish  th"; 
the  sound  of  d  occurs  only,  "when  it  is  combined  with  a 
nasal,  as  in  andam."  The  Tamil  OJ  has  not  the  English  sound 
t  is  generally  rendered  by  r,  and  we  keep  this  transcription, 
although  the  description  of  this  sound  might  raise  the  doubt, 
whether  it  were  not  rather  pronounced  like  the  w  of  middle 
Germany  (see  above  p.  75).  The  Tamil  is  destitute  of  sibi- 
lants and  aspirates,  as  well  as  of  the  simple  spirans  h.  The 
letters  /,  *,  «,  h,  if  occurring  in  Sanskrit  words,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  corresponding  Grantham  characters;  «  in  Sanskrit 
derivatives  of  earlier  date  is  replaced  by  the  Tamil  c  or  i,  the 
Sttttkrh  by  the  Tamil  t  or  (/,  sometimes  by  r,  or  even  by  t 
or  </;  the  Sanskrit  *  sometimes  by  t,  c  or  c,  and  sometimes  it  is 
omitted  altogether.  The  Sanskrit  h  is  omitted  in  the  Tamil. 
The  connection  of  consonants  and  vowels  is  analogous  to  that 
in  the  Sanskrit,  the  above  given  vowel  characters  being  used 
only  in  the  beginning  of  words. 
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d9>      CO  C3  oO 

il     6?  (W  Od 

S      OJO  CY^O  r&b 

OO     O  - 

ro>    a       m      cro 
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6LJ  f^-fiJ 
O  C\>9 
LQ        CjO 
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o      o      u     o 

ai  au 


k  g 
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t  d 

t  d 
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p  b 
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r 

r    I 
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8 

m 

- 

10 

kh  gh 

ch  jh 

th  dh 

th  tUi 

ph  bh 


Specimen. 

Entakondenndl  Deiwam  tande  ggajdtandiya  putane,  awenil 
}ii*wasikkunawen  orutenum  na^iccapokate,  nittyajlwan  untdkcn- 
tunnatina,)  taruwdn  takkawannam  eteyum  lokatte  mehiccu. 

Ev.  Joh.  3,  16. 

Appol  makan  awandta,  appane^  nan  sicerggattina  nereyum, 
ninde  munbdkeyum  pdpam  ceytirikannu  inimel  ninde  makan  enna 
collappetutcdn  yogyanalla  enna  par  arm.     Ev.  Luc.  15,  21. 


Remarks. 

In  Malay dlam  e  and  e,  0  and  6  are  represented  only  by 
one  character;  in  our  transcription,  however,  they  ought  to 
be  marked   according  to  their  quantity.     We   have  excluded 
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the  compound  letter  /*,  which  is  generally  exhibited  in  Gram- 
mars. There  is  a  peculiar  nasal  in  Ahdaydlam,  TAuyu  and 
Knnarese,  which  is  pronounced  m  at  the  end  of  a  word;  but 
it  may  also  euphonically  be  substituted  for  any  other  nasal 
and  will  then  be  pronounced  accordingly.  In  our  system  it 
need  not  be  marked.  The  letter  Qj  is  pronounced  w,  not  v, 
as  in  the  other  dialects.  Cf.  the  Grammar  of  the  Malayalim 
language  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Peet  (Cb.  Miss.  Soc.).  2d  ed. 
Cottayam.   1860. 
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Specimen. 

Yem,    Yehudada   Bethhlu'mudu   arasdi  Jferoda  dinolaii  jwtfi 

boltta   iinln  jntisrri    mOdayididi    Ycrusalemagu   battidi     Yehudyr- 

artuu  ih/i  puttindye   volu   ulle  ddyeg  andunda  yenkulu  dya 

boilit  tudu    dyagi    drddhane    malpere    battd   and  id  i 

pauihri.      Ev.  Matth.  2,  1.  2. 


Remarks. 
Tin-  Tulu   is  ordinarily  written  in   the  Malaynlam  character. 
1  Ik-  vowel,  wliirh  we  write  »,  has  been  compared  to  a  short 
i  i i <  J  i  > t  i  1 1  <  - 1  a  (see  above  p.  225). 
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Specimen. 

Ydtakkendere  dtanalli  vihdsa  riduvavarellaru  nasavdgade  nitya 
jicactnnu  he  nihil' a  nimitta  Decani  tanna  vobbane  maganannu 
kotta  hdge  jagatanna  astu  priti  padixidanu.     Ev.  Job.  3,  16. 

Adare  maganu  ttvanige  tandeye  jxiralokiikke  virodhacdgiyu 
ntnna  mundeyu  papa  madiddhene  ndnu  innu  ninna  magarendu 
kareyalpada  yogyanalla  annalu.      Ev.  Luc.  15,  21. 


Remarks. 
Iu  Kanarese  the  letter  t  is  confined  to  the  poets. 
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Specimen. 

Yendu  vallanante  ayanayandu  viSvdsamutVjgvddevvadd  vadu 
nammu  pondala  nifya  jiramunu  ponde  nimittamu  Deviulu  tana 
yoka  kitmuru/iirrinattugd  dagattunu  ]>n(i/>all<irt'nu.     Ev.  Job.  3,  16. 

Aj'j'udu  kumdmdm    dgatia    to    tamlrl  ]'<iralokuinunukuiinu   nT- 

kunnu    ririnlluiiiUKja   j>uj>ainu    rvsi    yun/idnu    yikanudatii    n't    ku- 

uilani  inhtrabada  nmu  yogyudanu  gdnanenu.     Ev.  Luc.  15,  21. 


Remarks. 

The  two  first  letters  of  the  second  class  have  two  sounds ;  they 
are  pronounced  <•  and  j  in  all  Sanskrit  derivatives,  and  in  Telvgu 
words  I.  jf  e,  £,  at;  before  the  other  vowels  tiny  iftf 

j-i i.u..iui><«l  /  and  </,  M  in  Mardfhi  (sec  above  p.  109).  "The 
letter  I  i-  round  in  TelugU  (as  in  Kanarese)  poetry,  but  in 
the  modern  dialect  of  the  Telugu  it  has  fallen  into  disuse." 
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preceding  a  vowel. 
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Tones. 
phinn  the  floating;    suit',  the  ascending; 
kfyu\  the  descending;  :/\,  the  returning. 

High  phin    pa, 
Low  phin    paL 

San     pa' 

Khyu  pa> 

Zi        pas 


Specimen. 
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Ev.  Matth.  2,  1.  2. 
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1.     ///-/////  ) '•  -,-su,  k?  ten,  yu,    Yeu,  thais  ft^-ft1- 

t&P   Yei-fi^-say-/i>i. 
2,     \  Yi  u,-t/i'iix    :i/t  ,     I 

kyati*  khi,  *inn  kux  lai,  }>a? 


Remarks. 

The  Kwan-hxca  or  Mandarin  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  people 
of  the  middle  provinces  of  China  and  likewise  by  the  higher 
aid  cultivated  classes  throughout  the  whole  country. 
In  this  dialed .  which  is  better  known  in  Europe  than  any 
other,  the  monosyllabism  is  developed  to  the  highest  degree, 
j  liable  being  a  whole  word  ending  with  a  vowel  or 
one  of  the  two  nasals  //  and  //.  In  former  times  the  Kioan- 
ktoa  dist;  -  tnant  and  aspirate  consonants,  as  we 

have  shown   elsewhere  '  :   at   present  the   sonants   have   disap- 
red.     The  letters  f  and  ir  are  always  followed  by  a  vowel; 
all  t  iy  have   inserted    between   them   and    the  fol- 

lowing vowel  one  of  the  semivowels  y  or  ic,  or  both  of  them, 
tfr  alphabet  shows.     European  scholars  use  mostly  instead 
of  these   semivowels    the  full  vowels  i  and  //    (or   dialectically 
1  o).     We  do  not  repeat  here  the  reasons,  why  this  custom 
illy  and  practically  inconvenient.     We  have  spoken 
in  the  same  place  upon  the  letter  i,   as  to  which  we  are  not 
.    whether  its  actual  pronunciation  is  not  rather  /•,   as  its 
place    in   the   sound-system   as  well    as    the  description   of  the 
■  1   by  some  scholars,   seem   to  suggest.     The   vowel 
i  dialectically  pronounced  p,    which  may  be  written  wher- 
ever it  seems  suitable.     The   sound   of  r  occurs  only  in   one 
1,   formed    by    this  single  letter,    but  with  different   tones. 
It  is    commonly   written    by    the   grammarians   eul,   or  m/A,    or 

1   Leber  Chiues.  uud  Tibet.  Lautverhaltoisse.     Schriften  der  Berlin.  Aka-I. 
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nrli  etc.,  but  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  vocalised,  probttbly  ce- 
rt lual,    /•  (or  /)    which    we    write    Consequently    •.       Tlio   vi.wol. 

which  we  had  formerly  proposed  to  write  .- .  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  Mr.  Guzlaff,  whom  wo  consulted  about  it. 
ftt  ems  to  be  derived  in  the  Chinese  system  of  sounds  from  the 
vowel  //;  hut  it  is  pronounced  entirely  like  the  Tatarian  and 
Slavonic  "hard"  I.  The  Russian  missionaries  represent  it 
therefore  by  their  hi,  and  we  have  to  render  it  consequently 
by  ''.  It  occurs  only  in  the.  words  <•>/  and  I*/.  The  (ones 
which,  in  Chinese,  are  an  essential  element  of  speech  for  the 
distinction  of  words,  were  hitherto  represented  by  European 
nts  of  quite  a  different  meaning,  or  not  expressed  at  all. 
and  some  scholars  used  the  same  accent  for  one  tone  and 
others  tor  another;  for  ex.  Morrison  and  Remusat  represent 
the  san-tone  by  pa,  the  khyu-totjie  by  pa,  the  high  as  well  as 
the  low  phin-tone  by  j»> :  Mai>hman  and  Medhurst,  the 
tone  by  pa,  the  k/tyu-tonc  by  pax  the  two  jJun-tonos  by  oa; 
Medhurst  in  the  Fu-hyen  dialect,  the  high  *«>i-toue  by 
the  low  sail 'tone  by  pel,  the  two  phfa  -tones  by  pa  and 
others  the  sail- tone  by  pa,  the  khyu- tone  by  pa.  A  new 
system  was  under  these  circumstances  indispensable.  The 
system,  which  we  formerly  proposed  and  have  repeated  above, 
follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  indigenous  writing,  com- 
pleted by  the  missionaries  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  Man- 
darin dialect  has  only  five  tones,  the  phiii- tone  alone  being 
divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower;  we  omit  therefore  the 
little  horizontal  line  which  distinguishes  the  lower  i.  e.  deeper 
pronunciation  of  the  other  tones. 
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Remarks. 


The  Bok'lo  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Canton,  in  the  department  of  Tsuu-thju.  The 
alphabet,  as  stated  above,  has  been  furnished  to  the  author 
by  the  Rev.  Lechler  who  lived  several  years  in  this  country. 
The  na-alisatiou  of  the  vowels  is  less  open  and  more  squeezed 
than  in  the  french  vowels.  The  Fu-kyen,  to  which  the  Hok~lo 
dialect  belongs,  distinguishes  all  eight  tones,  but  the  low 
sow -tone  is  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  modification,  which 
might  be  expressed  by  paT. 
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Specimen. 

1.    H^-lnf^  won     kaC  ••>/,,    )'",-*',  h&  //"< ,   tihui  ha$ 

•  tturP  hot    pa  -It-I*-  .    i/u,  ki'  tfak)   yut   i*h<>i ,  I<h, 

Lap  /i i/in t  tshoi,  tti't,   I'ltai'    //wu1  loij^    t.         I       -lus-8a^-l<iit,  kin, 

2.  Kim,  yoti  ir<ix :  </ut  tiak   >t.>/i»,  tfbrfj   $j  Ini ,  ts»x  Y%f 

thai*1  mjin  L  kais  in>nL;   In,    tshoi,  lai>  tsak\    thuns  li,f     S 

tun,   /'en,   khotf    tax1    ki/a,    §mt   qjmh\  ;    xu1   yi,    thits    i£    l"i ,    /'<"' 

/'(/  kir  Ev.  Matth.  '2,  1.  ->. 

Remarks. 

The  llakka  dialect,  as  spoken  in  Jloh-koh,  has  been  already 
reduced  by  the  Basic-missionary  Rev.  Lechler  to  the  Standard 
Alphabet,  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
(Berlin,  18(>0)  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  specimen. 
It  has  one  tone  more  than  the  Ktcan-htoa,  viz.  a  high  and  a 
low  /ii/ip-  (:i-)  tone.  It  has  moreover  a  vocalised  m,  which 
is  to  be  written  m;  but  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  not  the 
vowel  r,  nor  the  consonant  i,  instead  of  which  it  uses  ny. 
The  JIakka  dialect,  as  well  as  most  of  the  southern  Chinese 
dialects,  admits  besides  n  and  m  other  consonants  at  the 
end  of  words.  In  fact,  all  the  words  having  the  ny-ip  or 
"returning"  tone,  end  in  one  of  the  three  consonants  k,  t, 
or  p.  In  compound  words,  however,  and  in  other  cases,  these 
final  consonants,  when  preceding  another  consonant,  are  not 
pronounced.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Lechler  the  names  of  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Abraham 
rendered  by  Pak-li-hen,  Ya-lu-sat-lan ,  A-pak-la-hon,  we  have 
to  read:  1'aliheu,  Yalumlaii ,  Apdtahon,  In  such  cases,  we 
prefer  not  only  to  put  little  lines  between  the  single  syllables, 
but  to  put  the  apostrophe  instead  of  the  elided  consonants: 
lJa\-li*-henL,  Ya1-luK-sa\-lann  At-pa\- lat-hon' ,  or  to  omit 
even  the  apostrophe,  the  elision  being  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  tone. 
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Tones. 

lli,    lotting  <t  period  tone  (rectus)  .... 

The   1 1 i i_r I ,  iiiing  (altus) 

The  1<>\\  ling  or  short  (tjravti)   .     ■     . 

lli,    Mgbec  d— ponding  0  mu»)    .    .    . 

The  lower  descending  or  expectant  (demiwus) 
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Remarks. 
I!i>    letter*  of  the  Siamese  are  derived  from  the  Devana- 
gari.    Their  present  pronunciation  differs  greatly  from  that  of 

the  time  when  the  alphabet  was  fixed.  As  in  the  Mandarin 
Chinese,  the  variety  of  sounds  was  in  former  times  much 
greater  than  now,  as  the  alphabet  itself  proves  >utticimtly. 
It  contains  on  the  other  hand  a  certain  number  of  letters  which 
have  been  subsequently  distinguished  from  one  another,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  slight  variations  of  their  shape.  The 
Grammarians  generally  exhibit  44  consonants,  to  which  J.  Low 
adds  two  other  obsolete  signs  for  th  and  s.  These  44  letters 
are  transcribed  by  Low  (A  Grammar  of  the  Thai  or  Siamese 
lamjuatje.  Calcutta.  Bapt.  Miss.  Press.  1828)  and  Pallegoix 
(Grammatica  limjua  Thai.  Bangkok.  1850):  l.k,  2.kh,  3.  kh, 
I.  kh,  5.  kh,  6.  kit ,  7.  ny,  B.  ch,  9.  ch  (Palleg.  «),  10.  eh  (x),  u.  s, 
12.  ch  (.r),  13.  y  (J)*,   14.  d,  15.  t,  16.  th,  17.  th,  18.  th,  19.  a,  20.  d, 

31.  t,  22.  thy  23.  th,  24.  th,  25.  fl,  26.  b,  27.  p,  28.  ph,  29./,  30.  ph. 
31.  /,    32.  ph,   33.  711,    34.  If   (j),    35.  /',    36.  I,    37.  W   (v) ,   38.  *,    39.  8, 

40.  s,  41.  h,  42.  I,  43.  a  (o),  44.  h.  —  They  state  expressly,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  present  pronunciation  between 
the  different  letters  transcribed  alike,  except  that  certain 
letters  viz.  our  letters  kh,  %,  ch,  th,  th,  jJt,  f ,  t,  is,  8,  K,  are 
always  followed  by  a  vowel  with  the  high  ascending  tone. 
This  great  number  of  identical  sounds,  amongst  which  we 
find  5  kh,  4  ch,  6  th,  3  ph  would  be  quite  unintelligible  and 
embarrassing  for  the  linguist ,  if  we  did  not  distinguish  them 
in  transcription  as  well  as  they  are  distinguished  in  Siamese 
writing,  and  this  is  only  possible,  if  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
them  at  least  etymologically;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  identical  pronunciation  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning. Now,  the  alphabet  will  be  understood  at  once,  if 
we  reestablish  the  ancient  order  as  we  have  done  it  above. 
Taking  those  letters,  which  differ  only  by  a  slight  break  in 
one   part  of  the   character,  as  later  variations  derived  from 


THAI. 

ui<l  the  same  sound,  we  Had  but  five  original  divisions 
ilir  live  explosive  classes,  in  perfect  barmodj 
with  the  system  <>t'  the  five  Devsnagari-eiMses  and  with  the 
Siamese  Pali-* alphabet  as  communicated  by  Low.  The  same 
Indian  arrangement  is  evidently  followed  in  the  subsequent 
letfe  :  Jponding  with  the  Sanskrit  y,  /•,  /,  <•.  *.  gf  8j  /t?  £ 

to  which  are  still  added  two  other  letters  f),  the  fulcrum  of 
initial  rowels  (  ),  and  t  a  second  h.  The  fifth  column  con- 
tains the  nasal  letters  and  we  learn  from  it,  that  the  palatal 
letter  fl|,  which  now  sounds  only  like  t/,  was  originally  the 
palatal  nasal  n.  The  fourth  column  corresponds  with  the 
aspirated  mediate  of  the  Sanskrit.  It  seems  that  even  at  present 
this  original  value  has  not  quite  disappeared  and  that  the 
guttural  fH  at  least  is  -till  heard  as  gh.  The  strong  aspiration 
mav  have  mi-led  many  a  foreigner  respective  the  real  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  these  compounds.  The  third  column 
ought  to  represent  the  simple  medials  y,  /,  </,  </.  h  and  ITS 
do  not  doubt,  that  this  was  originally  the  case.  But. 
in  the  Mandarin- Chinese,  where  the  medials  were  still  pro- 
noiineed  in  the  &b  century  after  Chr. ,  they  lost  their  sonant 
nature,  and  are  now  even  prononnced  as  hard  aspirates,  without 

great  distinction  from  those  of  the  second  column,  which 
properly    COfrespoad  to   the  hard   Sanskrit  aspirates.     The  ori- 
.',   great  aspiration   inherent   to  the  letters  of  the 

iimn  has  only  left  a  trace  iti  the  elevation  of  tone 
imparted  to  the  following  vowel.  The  proper  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  first  eohimn  was  that  of  surd  explosives  (tenues), 
and  this  is  still  the  case  with  fl  k  and  H  c.  Regarding  the 
three  other  classes,  the  cerebrals,  dentals  and  labials,  wo  see 

:it-  and  surds  distinguished.  After  the  original  sonants 
of  the  third  column  had  ehanged  into  surds,  the  original 
Stirdl    of  th  "inn   entered   partly   into   their  place,    and 

were   finally    distinguished    by    a    slight   variation    of  shape    in 
those  cases,  when  they  kept   their  primitive  surd  value.     On 
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the  other  band,  the  old  aspirates  of  the  second  and  the  new 
aspirates  of  the  third  column  pasted  partly,  as  in  man)  other 
languages,  into  their  corresponding  fricatives,  ph  and  p  into 

/  and  /.  •  into  8,  kk  and  /  into  |  and  j  ;  tor  Wt  do  not 
doubt,  that  IS  |  and  f\  \  have  the  value  of  fricatives,  although 
they  are  commonly  transcribed  by  English  and  French  verit 
who  have  not  this  sound  in  their  own  language,  by  kk.  If 
this  should  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  time,  we  must  at 
least  suppose,  that  this  fricative  sound  existed  at  a  certain 
former  time ,  wheu  its  character  was  expressly  altered  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  indispensable  to  distinguish  also  in  our  transcription 
the  second  and  the  third  column.  To  this  effect,  we  have 
dissolved ,  as  in  modern  Sanskrit ,  the  original  aspirates  of  the 
second  and  fourth  class  into  the  respective  explosives  and  the 
following  k,  except  in  {  and/',  j  and/,  in  which  the  aspi- 
ration does  not  follow,  but  is  inherent.  We  presume,  that 
X  and  f  are  only  stronger  aspirated  than  %  and  /,  and  like- 
wise fi  stronger  than  h ,  as  indeed  the  whole  second  column, 
as  well  as  the  sharp  fricatives  Y\  K,  f\  3,  Us,  ft  «,  manifest 
their  stronger  aspiration  by  their  effect  on  the  intonation  of 
the  following  vowel.  The  cerebral  letters  </,  t,  th,  f,  dh,  n 
and  the  two  sibilants  i  and  s  do  not  belong  to  the  Thai 
proper,  but  are  found  only  in  Pali  words.  Hence  their  actually 
identic  pronunciation  with  corresponding  d,  t,  th,  f,  dh,  n 
and  s.  Capt.  Low  has  published  an  old  Thai  alphabet,  in 
which  these  foreign  letters  are  not  comprised. 

With  respect  to  the  vowels,  they  seem  to  have  undergone 
likewise  several  changes.  We  follow  in  the  above  exhibited 
table  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Smith,  American  Mis- 
sionary, compared  with  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Bradley 
in  the  Bangkok  Calendar  of  1-S()0.  p.  51.  82.  as  given  orally 
at  Bangkok  1862  to  Mr.  Th.  von  Bunsen,  of  the  Prussian 
expedition   to  those  countries.     We   can   only  fix  the  different 
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\..\vl  >. uhhI-  existing  in  the  Thai  ami  their  regular  represen- 
tation in  th-'  Siamese  writing.  But  we  must  leave  their  ap- 
plication in  the  running  text,  which  will  occasionally  vary,  to 
the  Siamese  scholars.  The  vowels  o  and  0  are  often  pro- 
nounced but  not  written,  except  that  0  is  sometimes  irregularly 
written  by  the  consonantic  sign  f!  ';  o  is  mostly  pronounced 
between  two  consonants.  The  description  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels  — -  and  —  leaves  no  doubt,  that  they  corres- 
pond with  the  Chinese  and  Tataric  /  and  I.  The  sign  _!_*) 
which  is  read  am,  or  as  others  say  awn,  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Sanskrit  a,   and  the   vowels  r  f   I   I   occur  only 

in  Indian  words. 

There  are  tive  tones   in   the  Thai  language,  mostly  repre- 
<d  by  the   two  signs   — ,   —     and    the    diacritical    letter 
V  (K),  the  various  application   of  which  belongs  to  the  gram- 
mar.    These  five  intonations  may  be  compared  with  the  above 
indicated  Chinese  tones,  and  represented  alike. 
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R  1'ina  rk  S. 

The  characters  are  almoal  tlir  same  as  tlic  <>1<1  Pali  cha- 
racters of  that  kintl  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Siamese  Gram- 
mar of  Capt.  J.  Low. 
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Vowels. 

Consonants. 

33  330 
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Tones. 


The  floating  or  natural  tone,  not  written. 

The  acute  (an'  m\jlt) 

The  grave  (xye'  pauk)  — ; 
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Tones:    a  a'   a) 
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Rem  arks. 

'l'lir  Burma*  writing  i^  syllabical  as  the  Sanskrit;  the  m 
lit i nit  a  i^  not  written:  the  mark  _c  placed  over  a  consonant 
indicates  the  want  of  any  inherent  vowel.  The  vowel-signs, 
as  given  above,  are  all  initial.  The  vowel  called  triphthong 
by  Latter,  which  is  composed  by  the  signs  of  u  and  i,  and 
pronounced  sometimes  "intermediate  between  o  and 
ami  sometimes  as  "a  short  oi  or  long  i",  seems  to  be  our 
|  of  the  Tatarian  and  Slavonic  languages,  which  we 
have  found  also  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  nasalisation 
(^anuni'dra")  affects  only  the  vowels  a  and  n.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  first  diphthong  is,  according  to  Tb.  Latter,  ei, 
not  1         'nly  Burmese  sibilans  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit 

IT  v  and  seems  to  be  pronounced  very  near  like  the  Polish 
*'.  We  may  therefore  write  it  *,  if  with  any  diacritical  sign 
at  all. 

The    present  pronunciation  of  the  Burmese   letters  deviates 

in  many  cases  from  the  received  orthography.     It  seems  there- 

le    for  missionary   purposes    to  follow   the  actual 

pronunciation,    whilst   in   linguistic    researches  it   will   be   ue- 

iry   either  to   transcribe   exclusively   the  old  orthography, 

or  to  mention   it  at   least  in   every  single   case  of  deviation. 

<imar  of  mm  language,  by  F.  Carey,  Se- 

rampore,   1814.  and  the  Grammar  of  tie  Language  of  Jiurmn/i, 

Thomas    Latter,     1845.     All    pure    Burmese    words    are 

monosyllabic.     Of  the  peculiar  Chinese  tones,  only  three  are 

in  use  among  the  Burmans,   of  which   the  floating  or  natural 

needs  not  to  be  indicated. 
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Specimen. 

Omoca  <i<lil  tt'i  ikudcni  lengi.      Ke  lomddk  i/nnjuririma  t      I 
loii'i-    oille.     Kain'ih    (ulahiin    //d/fao/i  kedHtn,      K<    lomddk  yonjii- 
ririma'       Yonjmlc    otilg,       Kuinik    kn/'m    adaku/i    mon<'xjo\.       A'. 
lomdnk  ;i<>iijiiririiii<if      S,  r,  :, <  n   m6£a  ,  <>il/f  Ka- 

ir<ik  adakun  comogina  kecim. 

Remarks. 

The  alphabet  and  the  specimen  are  taken  from  A.  Schief'ner, 
Ueber  dit  ^prache  der  Jukagiren,  in  the  Melanges  Asiatiques 
t.  III.  1859.  p.  595  sqq.,  who  there  uses  already  the  Standard 
Alphabet. 
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Palatalised  consonants: 
9    X     l'     ''     l' 
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Specimen. 
,//(•/.     Mi/dri  \itirkin?     Torekail* 
Hm.     Tawa  j  war  kin?     K(t<ti,  mtntawajrom,     han  yartnok  kimpt 

ait,'   ,niiu;sti,n.      Meh\o«tin?     Doten  jar.     Aenico  jtftirlrint 

lilkit.       \tcai<J  i/'tki!    miniiuiiettramik  kinemal. 

Remarks. 

Thf*  alphabet  and  the  specimen  are  taken  from  the  treatise 
of  L.  Had  loft":  "Ueber  die  Sprac/n  dtt  T«c/tuk/*<-/ui/t'\  in  the 
M<  iiM-iivs  de  FA  cad.  Imper.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
\ "II-  ><  rie,  tome  III,  n°  10.  1861.  The  author  of  this  treatise 
has  already  employed  the  Standard  Alphabet  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. With  regard  to  his  a  as  corresponding  to  the  Rus- 
sian H  we  are  not  sure ,  whether  this  vowel  is  really  different 
from  qui 
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i  Ik    lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

v>    (0  indicates  often  the  shortening   of  the  preceding  vowl. 

or  the  doubling  (it   tli<-  following  consonant. 

^  Jii,  final   nasal. 
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Specimen. 

i  ^v-^ 

^K  V^^m  ^r^'^ 

1&H*lW 

n  np^4f-m^\ 

Japanese  proverb. 

Koyonii  fa  tufyata  no  yod-ast  fo  miru  mo,  kokoro   no  ktyokii 
Utyokii  ico  tadasi  aratamenii  ga  tame  nari.         Japanese  proverb. 

Koh-nitsi  wa.  Nani-wo  0  me-ni  kakc-  nia&tyo  ka?  Mo 
kosi  dki-710-wo  0  niise.  Ki-rO  nut  hozomiimaoenu.  Hi.  :tn-bvn 
delci-masii.  Sore  wa  Sij>pon-no  ji-dori-de  ari- manuka!  Si  gu- 
loatsii  ziyu  yokka-de  ari-maou.  Fito  fako  fhjak  kin  iri-ni  nasare. 
San  futo-de  itei  ydto-ni  nari -mam  (three  feet  make  one 
yard).     Is-siyaku-no  to-wo  itsi  ziyo  to  i-masii. 

J.  Hoffmann,  Shopping-dialogues. 
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Kemarks. 

Of"  tin-*  tWd  Japanese  formes  of  writing,  tlio  cursive  Firo-kana 
and  the  more   square   and   distract  Kata-kana.   we  have  exhi- 
bited   above   the    latter,    which   has    been   reduced   already  to 
ear  Standard  Alphabet  by  J.  Hoffmann   (the  learned  editor 
tanker  Curtius's  Japanese  Grammar,  Leyden,  1857.)  in  his 

i>j>/n</-<]ialnlfue$  in  Dutch,  English  and  Japanese,  Leyden. 
1861.  The  Japanese  used  first  for  their  language  the  Chinese 
writing.  In  the  l)"1  century  they  derived  from  it  a  Japanese 
alphabet  of  their  own  and  limited  it  to  47  syllabic  signs. 
se  syllables  were  put  in  such  order  as  to  form  a  little 
poem,  the  beginning  of  which  T-vo-fa  became  the  name  of  the 
alphabet.  We  learn  from  it,  that  the  Japanese  language  of 
this  time  distinguished  only  ten  consonants,  which  were  com- 

1  with  the  five  vowels  a  e  i  o  u;  three  combinations  were 
left  out  as  not  existing  in  the  language,  viz.  yi,  HMH  and  </> 
(or  we).  The  old  consonantic  system  was  therefore  this  very 
Mnall  one: 

k     ■     -     y 
t     n     ■     t 
/>    m     -    w 
Afterwards   the  sonants   g,  d,  b,   z  were  distinguished   by  a 
diaeiitie.il   sign  added  to  the  corresponding  surd  letters;  p  was 
changed    into   the  fricative    letter  /  in  all  Japanese  words:    it 
preserved    its   original   sound   only   in   foreign  words   and  was 
then  marked    by  a  little    circle.      The   five   letters,    which   are 
pronounced    at   present    as    pure    vowels,    seem    to   have    been 
regarded   originally    as    beginning  with  a  slight  guttural  nasal 

ne,  ni,  no,  iiu,   which    afterwards    was  weakened   (as   the 

tan  0\]  i"1"  (hamza),  or  disappeared  entirely.  The  as- 
sibilation  of  I  and  </  before  I  and  //  into  .  dzu,  as 

well  as  the   softening   of  /  into  v  and   even  into  h  is  of  still 
later  origin,    and   is  therefore  not   indicated  at  all  in  writing. 
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The  vowel  m,  inherent  in  the  syllables  of  our  f),h  column,  is 
very  often  pronounced  so  short  as  to  disappear  almost  enti- 
rely,   and    (he    Mime    happens    also    not    un t if< j ucnt  1  \     with    the 

inherent  vowel  /.  We  propose  to  represent  these  vowel-  in 
this  case  (as  in  the  similar  one  of  the  Rumanian ,  old  SI 
nian  and  other  languages)  by  fl  and  /,  the  more  so  as  we 
have  only  to  follow  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  Hoff- 
mann. The  syllable  hu  (»),  nut  vm  were  formerly  employed 
N  SCpVeSS  il"'  nasal  terminations  -n,  -n,  -»»,  especially  in  the 
Chinese  words  ending  with  -//  or  -//.  Afterwards  a  peculiar 
sign  was  chosen  for  every  final  nasal,  which  at  present  is 
pronounced  sometimes  ii  and  sometimes  //,  still  differing  from 
We  represent  it  by  n  (cf.  the  Tanmlian).  The  signs  > 
and  *?  indicate,  in  foreign  words,  respectively  the  lengthening 
and  the  shortening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  The  latter  sign 
is  that  of  the  letter  t  (tm)  and  is  apparently  chosen  in  imita- 
tion of  the  southern  Chinese  dialects,  which  exhibit,  instead 
of  the  Mandarin  words  with  the  short  or  "returning"'  tone, 
syllables  ending  with  t,  k  or  p.  We  follow  Hoffmann  and 
other  European  scholars  in  indicating  the  shortness  of  the 
vowel  by  doubling  the  next  consonant  and  transcribe  for  ex. 
the  Japanese  Nitpon  by  Nippon.  When  the  syllables  */,  zi, 
tsii  (hi  are  followed  by  the  syllables  ya,-yo,  or  yu ,  their 
respective  combinations  are  contracted  into  sya,  syo,  ityu ; 
:yo,  :yu;  tsya,  txyo,  tsyu :  rfiyu,  dzyo,  dzyu  (or  ta}  »o, 
c</,  etc.).  We  should  prefer  to  keep,  for  the  sake  of  etymo- 
logy, the  original  t,  adding  however  the  sign  w  (i)  to  indi- 
cate its  disappearance.  The  change  of  /  or  v  into  h  seems 
to  be  very  arbitrary  and,  according  to  certain  observations, 
which  the  author  had  the  opportunity  to  make  personally 
during  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  embassy  in  Berlin  (18*52), 
rather  a  matter  of  politeness  towards  the  person  addressed. 
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pecnn  c  ii. 


g    *  J  Foucaux,  Ortmm,  -ur  la  langue  Tibet,  p.  195 


Den  tahe  den  dus  na  yul  Bdranau  hmt  drah  sroh  Una  br- 

-«  te;  drah  won  de  day  yis  8-ton  pa  Udpdla   tea  b-yaba 
dampd-i  Uhos  s-lob  tUn  bt-gom  /"i  la  il-<j<t->  bd~«  kun  tu  ryyu 

>u  la  dampa-i  ti/tos  yod  pa  de  b-day  la  9-tnrana, 


B 
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Si  marks. 

The  Tibetan  writing  is  syllabic  like  the  Sanskrit,  from  which 

its  characters  are  derived.      The  orthography    of  tin-  Tibetan 
literatim-    was  fixed   at   a  time,   when    the    langufi  -till 

in  a  v(M\  different  state.  Many  letters  which  then  were  pro- 
nounced, are  at  present  silent.  We  have  tin-  choice,  either 
to  give  up  entirely  the  old  historical  orthography,  following 
only  the  actual  pronuneiation,  or  to  seek  for  ■  compromise 
between  both.  We  have  made  a  proposition  t<>  that  effect  in 
the  above  (p.  233)  mentioned  treatise,  and  our  specimen  will 
best  show  what  we  mean.  As  almost  all  the  silent  letters  pre- 
eede  or  follow  the  root,  which  alone  is  pronounced,  the)  might 
all  lie  transcribed,  but  separated  from  the  letters  pronounced 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  the  altered  pronunciation  of  a 
few  other  letters  might  be  placed  above  those  of  the  old  or- 
thography. The  brackets  as  in  b«)fjom  =  yum ;  <0'JaC  ""  .'/"•' 
na(8  —  ney  which  we  formerly  proposed,  seem  to  be 
convenient,  than  a  separating  line,  although  also  this  line  has 
in  our  European  writing  an  other  meaning.  The  change  of 
pronunciation  occurs  principally  in  the  letters  a,  y,  r,  m,  y, 
which  become  sometimes  e,  d,  d .  // .  /- ,  and  might  then  be 
written  <'u  //,  /' ,  m.  y.  Other  minor  changes,  as  the  softer 
pronunciation  of  b  before  vowels,  or  the  sharper  of  d  before 
/  ,  might  be  omitted.  The  letter  ^  was  originally  a  weak 
nasal,  but  is  now,  if  heard  at  all,  weakened  into  the  sound 
of  our  '.  The  vowels,  except  u  (which  is  not  written),  are 
expressed  in  the  middle  of  words  by  the  signs  known  from 
the  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  beginning  of  words  they  are  added  to 
dN  as  their  fulcrum;  the  same  letter  without  any  vowel-sign 
designates,  as  in  Sanskrit,  a.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is 
not  distinguished  in  Tibetan,  except  in  Sanskrit  words,  where 
the  long  vowels  are  commonly  expressed  by  adding  underneath 
the  letter  <\. 
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Specimen. 

n3yn>' l -j-jonxnii  <)ojC'.-d(-)i»:-<  ,0.-500)  <p;-  '0nl5j8vt>b,9jOD(-]l<i>  : 
■X"\  -n9i««>"]-iv>i>Gi>  <)«XVd-i6o  OjJ^o-ill  b;-o>'jli5>-}00>  gMoojo-jfMobo,  lib  o— 
CPTi-forn-  •:-£     bODOe  D"l<»oljb<nS  ,     ll  i-G  S  0 1 0  oV:—  t>i-G    5-<OQT>1-pcnoUb>  .      S>T»Di'Tl(oDO 

ornG-jli    ,\oi'd\xr>,    jo?  G:-o> ills' ^b"o   itfjoVdc-G-^'no.,!.  ln>,    ^d^'yj^Go  ^b 

daxjojfoGo   o<'>d<j...  I     ,     'vi*"  'r,'K>    OTlfGoi^obo  jOs   it-GoiJdTj^rjbo  ygca- 

6:-Vs    ()'<-j,'..M   I 

Brosset,  Klem.  de  la  1.  Georg.  1837.  p.  268. 


I'midata    da    u</hmlfa    iiiot-auirta    l)<urit    da    K'Ost.'antnneni. 
E«e    ut/fi'inhi/     nmf-niin  ni    upnies     natenain'f    Kut'firi'liii .     sazyictir- 

tatjdii    Ai>\'i:,ti^ ■■  \(l>ta-gan    Aryuetuta;    aznaurni  igi 

'V,  da  nateaaumi  erimtm  tttuani^  >/</!<  icelni  da  dliemi  br<lo- 
.  mrsdarm  iuJnitnm  </<i  ijantk-mulni  tqobam  mt>ertasa. 

R2 
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It  cm  ark  8. 

The  vowel  -  if  described  as  a  very  short  e  and  occur- 
especially  after  u:  m .  In  the  same  way  I  mostly  forms  the 
second  part  of  a  diphthong  at,  01,  but  sometimes  it  occurs 
also  alone  at  the  end  of  words,  M  in  Mndumbt;  it  is  rendered 
in  Russian  by  m  or  b.  As  all  the  characters  and  their  order 
are  derived,  like  the  Armenian,  from  the  Greek,  the  sign  of 
the  vowel  it  is  originally  a  composition  of  o  and  i>  (Greek  0<  I. 
The  Greek  vowel  v  alone  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
Georgian  alphabet,  but  is  added  afterwards  after  u  (without 
;m\  numerical  value).  It  is  found,  however,  in  a  few  words, 
i  hridi),  seven,  and  may  then  be  rendered  by  a:  .sin/. 
About  the  dry  tenves,  which  we  write  k',  f'  etc.,  and  which 
are  common  to  the  Geur/ian,  Lotion,  Mingrelian,  6 
Abrasion,  and  other  Caucasian  languages,  see  above  in  the 
Qmman  alphabet,  p.  139.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  that  letter  which  we  have  rendered  by  j[.  Euro- 
pean Grammarians  usually  write  kh  instead  of  our  %  and  kkh 
instead  of  our  %.  It  seems  that  the  latter  is  the  corresponding 
fricative  to  g,  and  that  it  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  that 
Kurd  letter,  which  Mr.  Lerch  (see  above  p.  137;  has  rendered 
by  K  and  which  in  this  case  would  also  be  written  more  con- 
veniently I ,  the  Semitic  //  being  of  quite  a  peculiar  nature. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  letter  called  line  \  is  that  of  a 
feable  //.  The  last  letter  with  a  numerical  value  (10,COOj  is  tin- 
letter  tailed  hoe  !)',  the  sound  of  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  letter  +  /',  and  2  /  seem  to  have  been  invented  only  for 
the  Ossetian  alphabet,  not  for  the  Georgian,  where  it  is, 
however,  employed  by  some  writers  to  render  several  difficult 
combinations  of  consonants  more  pronouncable. 
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T  US. 

The  alphabet  of  this  Caucasian  language  has  been  discussed 
by  Schiefner,  Bulletin  de  la  classe  histor.  philol.  de  l'Acad. 
de  St.  LYtersbourg,  tome  XII.  1855.  p.  103  sqq.  It  seems, 
that  his  letters: 
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w.mlil  correspond  with   the  following  letters  of  the  Standard 
Alphabet: 
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Remarks. 

Tin  letters,  which  we  write  with  >  are  apparently  the  same 
dry  t<  lines,  mi  which  we  have  just  spoken  p.  -17  fcf.  p.  134). 
<  »n  the  aspirated  I  see  above  p.  172. 
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ALBANIAN    (Total  dialect.). 
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Speci  rneu. 

Kj£  vh  pbqtv  rdf  ijf  fevd  £  fib(i£i£()dv,  £  i  Hji  Dfvt  yjl  (/" 
re  (jQt'rfiy  vya  ijf  use  i  ziy  xji  xje  akSfta  na  IjeQi.  lliQ  x§tg 
Ttnvrt  occ  djfu  hurt  ft  dvfiatZt  X  iffy,  xji  Xftf,  i  uuy  vdi  dtt 
i  i  tibvi.  I  z(j£ii  djalji  xje  avion  vdi  dec,  vovx  ovubvc,  to 
la'/.du  e  jodi  vet  ctvs  t£  dim,  £  arje  £  yj£V£  voct  toobive  £  £ 
[iova<)£   vd£   acctv  i£  Tt'qe,  e  (    dart  v<k>  yQa   *§    ^VQi   7i£Q   tg 

Popular  tale.    J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Albanes.  Stud.  II,  p.  167. 

Ke  ne  nib  ret  nde  tie  vend  e  mbrcteron*  e  i  ke  Oene  Jot  do  te 
ui  ne  nip  i  tiy  fee  Ice  akotna  pa  fere.  Per  kete  pune  m 
dyeni  beine  te  dualize  V  etiy ,  ke  kis,  i  ifiy  nde  del  e  i  mbut. 
I  treti  dyale  ke  stiu  nde  del,  nuk'  umbut,  po  taldzi  e  hoot  nd* 
dne  te  detit,  e  atye  e  gene  tm  tsobene  e  e  muare  nde  tstan  te 
ture,  e  e  ddne  nde  gra  te  ture  per  te  riture. 
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K  eniarks. 

Che  Albanian  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the 
Hid  the  Gegan.  The  To&kan  write  with  Greek  letters, 
the  Gegan  with  Roman.  We  follow  the  Toskan  grammar  of 
.1.  (r.  von  Ilahn  in  his  learned  Albaitisi*clic  Sttalim,  Wien, 
..  2d  P.  -  In  the  Gegan  dialect  occurs  the  Irene  h  nasa- 
lisation of  vowels,  expressed  by  the  addition  of  j;,  wliich  we 
render  by  the  sign  —  over  the  respective  vowels. 
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In  foreign  words. 
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Specimen. 

Makka    man'aluwarkan    dfya   darripadda   harajdarma  pmdda 
bdra  yan  (likulttiitduk'ti'td,  dan  dimmUydkanna  titan  baraA 

riydpa  yan   dikahqnddk&ha   danan   toman    qodqratka,     SdraA 
i/ttl>(?  mammbnuh  ifran  danan  tiydda  sabanar  Kaqna  niacdya  di- 
Hktd  aUah  danan  dj>i  ndraka  yan  antat  hanat. 

Schleienuacher,  de  l'influence  lie  lecrit.  sar  le  langu.  p.  602.  604. 


Remarks. 

The  Malays,  like  the  Arabs,  distinguish  in  writing  only 
three  vowels,  short  and  long,  a  a,  i  ?,  u  ft,  using  the  same 
signs  for  I  and  <?,  1  and  £,  u  and  o,  u  and  6;  Ll_  is  always 
bat  _l_  is  sometimes  a,  and  sometimes  the  indistinct  vowel, 
which  might  be  transcribed  e,  or  as  we  prefer  it  in  this  case  a. 
The  pronunciation  of  ~  and  g  is  described  as  between  our 
c  j  and  t  ct ;  it  seems  therefore  that  our  nearest  expression 
for  them  i6  c  and  j.  We  write  the  merely  Arabic  sounds  as 
we  write  them  in  Arabic.  We  have  followed  principally  the 
exposition  of  the  Malayan  grammar  by  Schleiermacher  in 
his  book:  de  V influence  de  Vecriture  sur  la  langue,  1835.  p.  409  sqq. 
There,  however,  the  two  cerebral  letters  t  and  d  are  not 
mentioned.  They  are  at  present,  as  it  seems,  fallen  into  disuse; 
but  the  new  invented  sign  3  of  the  Malayan  alphabet  proves, 
that  this  letter  d  was  used,  at  least  in  former  times.  The 
corresponding  t  was  expressed  by  the  Arabic  -b,  which  after- 
wards was  commonly  confined  to  the  words  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  replaced  iu  genuine  Malayan  words  by  O  t. 
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Remarks. 

There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Batak,  which  is  spoken  in  the 
north  of  Sumatra,  viz.  the  Toba,  the  Mandailin  or  Ankola,  and 
the  Dairi.  The  characters  given  above  belong  to  the  Toba 
dialect,  except  *^"  ca,  which  occurs  only  in  the  southern 
branch  of  the  ManJailiti  dialect.  In  the  same  dialect  v,^>  is 
written  instead  of  *-r">  'a,  >~>  or  "^  instead  of  "7^  ha 
or  ka,  0<  for  /°c:  ma,  *~&  for  ~o  na,  <F>  for  "2T  get, 
^^  for  ^^  t/a,  ****  for  ~  i  and  s^~**  (north)  or  ^^ 
(south)  for  •=-  u.  The  western  Toba  and  the  Dairi  dialect 
use  "^  instead  of  55  ^  and  <3~  instead  of  ^~7  w.  The 
vowel  system  in  pronunciation  and  in  writing  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  Javanese.  The  initial  vowels  a,  i,  u  bare  their 
peculiar  signs,   the  middle  or  linal  vowels  (except  a)   arc 

by  little  symbols  added  to  the  principal  characters. 
The  vowel  a  is  not  expressed  at  all,  but  is  inherent  in  every 
consonantal  character ,  if  it  stands  alone   and  is  not  followed 
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l>y  the  sign  s,  which  indicates  the  ftbeenoe  of  every  vowrl. 

As  in  Javanese,  there  is  b  pecttlisf  sign  for  the  final 
well  as  for  the  feeble  final  a>piration,  both  as  it  seems,  in 
imitation  of  the  Sanskritic  gwmedfq  and  vuarga.  Tli 
//,  w,  y  occur  in  the  Mandailik,  not  in  the  Toba  dialect. 
Th«'  lhiiii  has  no  n;  it  uses  the  characters  of  to  and  y,  but 
only  instead  of  V/N> ,  wliich  letter  is  pronounced  h.  As  in  other 
languages  the  present  pronunciation  deviates  in  several  cases 
from  the  old  orthography,  y,  j ,  b  are  pronounced  at  the  end 
of  words  k,  <?,  p.  In  the  eastern  Toba  dialect  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  island  the  r  is  pronounced  in  a  guttural 
manner,  and  ought  then  to  be  written  /•,  if  compared  with 
other  dialects,  h  in  Toba,  if  initial,  is  sounded  k\  in  Duiri  this 
is  always  the  case,  and  in  Mandailin  also,  if  final  or  following 
immediately  a  consonant.  Before  k,  t,  p,  s  the  nasals  «,  n,  m 
are  pronounced  respectively  k,  t,  p;  n  before  p  becomes  p, 
not  t.  In  the  Mandailin  alone  the  nasals  are  not  changed. 
Before  y ,  j,  d,  b  the  nasals  H,  n,  m  pass  into  the  respective 
efetti  of  the  preceding  consonant.  At  the  end  of  words  the 
nasals  it.  n.  m  before  h  are  pronounced  respectively  kk,  tt,  /'/». 
as  likewise  k,  t,  p  before  It,  with  the  exception  that  l-h  or  />-// 
are  sometimes  pronounced  hk.  n  before  /,  r,  /it.  as  well 
before  /  are  changed  into  the  following  letter.—  All  these  changc- 
ments  of  pronunciation  are  sometimes  neglected  in  writing,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  all  the  Bataks ,  and  sometimes,  they 
are  expressed  according  to  the  different  dialects.  The  tran- 
scription will  follow  in  most  cases,  especially  for  linguistical 
purposes,  the  etymological  orthography.  We  owe  our  remarks 
on  the  Baitak,  to  Dr.  Laud,  Secretary  of  the  Netherlandish 
Bible-Society  at  Amsterdam,  the  exposition  on  the  subject  by 
11.  Neubrouner  van  der  Tuuk  not  being  in  our  hands. 


JAVANESE. 
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JAY  A  N  BS  E. 
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Specimen. 

Negari   Mali  vontfn   tig  on;    bvdtnnipun    lamktm    denmm   rosg. 
PadamfUannipun   sabin,     Namattnipun    /"In    1'irahiwn.     Main 

/■,  yen  nggari  Mewir  havis  tuln.     J"L<t  Ptrannon  lajfsm  n 
datfn  itni'tri  Messir;  bektg  dagannanpaitiun  hutavikuvo*.     Sareii 

duiiiu  /an  dumn  hih  K 

JavaanscheSpraakkunst  door  Cornets  de  Groot  nitg.  door  T.  Roorda.  1843.  p.  08 


Remarks. 

The  system  of  vocalisation  is  essentially  the  same  M  in  the 
n&gari.     The  vowel  6  docs  not  occur  in  the  beginning  of 
roWel  a    which   after  any  consonant    is  not  written 
at    all.    I  different    sounds,    according    to    certain   rules; 

tli is  our  pure  a,  the  other  :i  soim-w  liat  closer  ami  there- 
fore more  indistinct  Ling  to  our  o,  as  Qv  approaches 
to  an    indistinct  e.      We    write    therefore    those    two  sounds   a 
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ami  ..  The  sign  —  is  described  as  a  final  ?) ;  it  seems  to 
imitate    in    its   figure   the  Sanskrit    ah  .    but   without    fa 

peculiar  nature:  \vc  prefer  therefore,  not  to  distinguish  it  in 
our  tr  inscription  from  the  full  consonantal  >).  The  final  latter 
"l  corresponds  with  the  Sanskritie  vimrga  s.  About  the  two 
cerebral  letters  n  and  >■  (*),  we  think  that  T.  Koorda  is 
right  in  what  he  observes  in  his  edition  of  Cornets  de  Groot's 
Jacaansche  8praakkuntt}  Amsterdam  1843.  p.  8.  As  the  no- 
tation of  the  final  w,  the  different  notations  of  r  also  seem  to 
be  imitated  from  the  Decandgari,  and  the  two  signs  ^  and  ^L 
called  I'g-rere  and  Ng-lelet  seem  to  represent  the  Sanskritie 
r  and  /.  The  full  vowel  characters  are  sometimes  used  as 
initials  in  original  Sanskrit  words.  Instead  of  them  the  letter 
h  is  generally  used  with  its  respective  vowel  sign.  It  seems 
preferable  to  transcribe  this  /*,  although  it  is  at  present  scar- 
cely audible. 


D  A  Y  A  K  (Borneo). 

a 
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k        g 
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t'(0  d' 
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u              p         b 
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/• 
>v 


Specimen. 
Aton  olo  ida  tempon  anake  hatva  dug,  biti.  Dan  ictgbusu  i/ifa 
n  a-,  1 1  fa  Jtaniau  de/igan  ha  pa:  Apaii,  teha  aka/iku  bagin  ramo 
ida  baris  ayuhku.  Dan  ig  membagi  akan  given  fa  penataue. 
Maka  d'aton  arg  andau  li/nba  tg ,  anak  idg  busu  tnt  nanipunan 
karg  ramo,  dan  hagoet  akan  leivtc  await  kedau,  hetg  ig  mehanan 
ramoe  ami  kapapan  game.  Luc.  15,  11  —  13. 

II.   C.   von  der  Gabelentz:  Graniruatik   der  Dajak-Sprache.     Leipzig. 
1852.  p.  45. 


MAK 
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MAKASSAR. 
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me 

ya 

ra     la 


wa 


Specimen. 

lyn-miioir   aiikdna-kdnai  jmu-pauivanna  D'ayalankdra.     Ala 
pa-siydpad'a   harden    lompo,    aunakeya    makota,    a/mmdwan 
trawdnan  parentdna  D'ayalaiikdnt.     Na  and'o  D'ayalankdra,  ten 
Idmbusw  jKini'ir.  na  ddele>  bitaranna  ri  sikamma  bone-buttdna^ 
siyaydah  ri-patarintina^  riyanron-kemokanna,  ri-pasaributtuHanna. 
il<r.     X  kdna-mo  pau-pauwanna.     Niya>  se>re  ka- 

ri  para  niydreha   itna-Stempe.     Naiya  arenna  ka- 

pja,  nikdna  Raaa-Adan;  ma>lompo  kakaraenanna,  ma'ld'ban 
.   atyagdh  ri  bawa  amn;   na  kaUUyan-mo  biri't 
taw  "on.  iaiitbumna  siyagdan  laodna  risikan 

gdan  ri-  tau-kasiasiya. 

Matthes,  Makassaarscbe  Spraakkunst.    1858.  p.  14. 


Remarks. 

The  Makassar   language   is  spoken   in   the  southern  part  of 
the  i>laii«l  (  clibes  and  partly  in  the  small  neighbouring  island 


}0S  POLYNESIAN  or  MAI,  WAN  LANGUA< 

Saleyer.  The  vowel  a  is  inherent  in  every  simple  character; 
the  other  vowels  are  expressed  l>\  points  added  to  their  re- 
spective consonantal  characters.  There  arc  no  peculiar  initial 
vowel  8igns ,  hut  the  character  '  fm  serves  ;i>  a  h'lm/in  for 
every  initial  vowel.  "We  need  not  transcrihe  it.  Final  nasals 
are  regarded  rather  as  modifications  of  the  preceding  vowel 
and  are  for  this  reason  usually  not  written  at  all,  or  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  a  common  sign  ^  placed  above  the  s\l- 
labic  sign,  and  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  word  always  A, 
and  before  other  consonants  n,  w,  n  or  m,  according  to  the 
class  of  the  following  letter,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  use 
of  the  Sanskritic  anutvdra*poink.  Decidedly  long  vowels  occur 
very  seldom  in  Makassar  and  almost  alone  in  foreign  words. 
Hut  every  vowel,  short  or  long,  may  be  pronounced  with  a 
sudden  closure  of  the  throat  after  it,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  Chinese  &y  tone  (see  above  p.  232),  and  which 
we  represent  best,  as  Mr.  Land  proposes,  by  adding  our 
hamza  >  after  the  vowel,  as  we  have  done  it  in  those  Semitic 
languages ,  where  x  or  *  (hamza)  closes  a  syllable.  It  seems, 
that  in  Makassar  this  final  ',  which  is  not  written,  replaces 
always,  as  in  Chinese,  the  Samoyetic  (p.  219),  the  eastern  Po- 
lynesian (p.  259)  and  other  languages,  a  dropped  consonant, 
especially  k,  which  reappears,  when  a  vowel  is  added,  for  ex. 
balla1  and  a  becomes  ballaka,  whilst  balan  and  a  remains  balana. 
The  letter  /*  is  not  found  in  the  older  Makassar  writing;  it 
has  been  introduced  only  id  later  times,  and  principally  used  in 
Malayan  or  Arabic  words,  hardly  in  pure  Makassar  words. 
The  word-accents  may  be  added  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as 
it  is  done  in  the  standard  works  on  the  Makassar  language 
by  Dr.  B.  F.  Matthes. 


DUGIS. 
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B  U  G  I  S. 
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Remarks. 

The  same  sign,  called  anta ,  which  in  the  Makassar  indicates 
a  final  nasal,  is  in  the  Bugis  a  vowel  sign  designating  an  in- 
distinct sound  approaching  to  a,  and  therefore  transcribed  by 
Four  signs  are  added  to  the  Makassar  alphabet  to  ex- 
imbinations  of  nka,   /it a,   nra,   mpa.     There  is  no 
ti/n .   which  seems  to  be  replaced  l>y  nra.     These  combinations 
i    the    beginning    of  words   and    remind  us  of  the 
t    in  many  African   languages,     n  '</.  ml>  b 

DO  peculiar  -igns  and  when    they  occur  in  the  middle  of  words, 
the  nasal,   a*  in  the  Makassar,  is  not  indicated  at  all.      We  owe 

these  remarks  to  the  personal  information  of  Dr.  Matthes,  who 
Mutitically    and    practically    fully  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent languages  »,  where  be   has  lived  many  years,  as 
ut  of  the  Netherlands  Bible  Society  at  Celibes, 
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EASTERN  POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGES. 

These  languages  belong  to  the  poorest  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  sounds  they  use.  None  of  those  which  arc  hitherto 
known,  have  the  letter  «,  nor  ?/,  nor  ^ ,  nor  any  aspirate,  nor 
even  any  media,  with  some  rare  exceptions.  They  have  tin- 
three  tenues  k,  £,  p9  pronounced  rather  softly  and  even  of 
these  the  Tahiti  wants  the  k,  the  Sandwich  the  t.  But  we 
think  that  we  have  to  regard  not  only  the  hamza  >  as  a 
softening  of  k,  but  also  v  as  the  soft  correspondent  of;>,  and 
r  or  I  of  t;  for  we  find  in  the  language  of  Net/-  Zealand  r 
and  (/  changing  with  one  another;  the  Sandwich  has  /,  but 
no  r,  the  Raro- Tonga  has  b,  but  no  w,  and  other  languages 
have  w  (perhaps  w?)  instead  of  v.  Most  of  them  have  the  three 
nasals  n,  n,  m,  and  besides  h.  Some  distinguish  /  and  //, 
which,  however,  change  most  frequently  with  one  another; 
the  Raro-Tohga  and  the  Gambier  have  neither.  "We  possess  an 
instructive  comparison  of  several  of  these  languages  by  B. 
Gaussin  (Du  dialecte  de  Tahiti,  de  celui  des  lies  Marquise*  et 
en  general  de  la  tongue  Polynevienne,  Paris.  1853).  According 
to  this  work,  we  give  the  following  alphabets  in  our  transcription. 
The  vowels  are  in  all  the  same:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  They  are  very 
rarely  decidedly  long,  d,  e,  7,  o,  fi.  Besides  the  short  and 
long,  Mr.  Gaussin  distinguishes  also  two  accents,  which 
he  calls  "grave"  and  "aigue  without  describing  them  nearer 
nor  designating  them  by  peculiar  signs.  The  consonants  of 
the  different  languages  treated  by  him  arc  as  follows.  The 
feeble  guttural,  which  he  calls  "explosive  pharyngienne"  or 
"postero-gutturale"  seems  to  be  our  "hamza"  >. 


New- Zealand. 


Raro    Tonga. 
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Gam  bier.  - 

Tahiti. 
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north-wettem  part.  soutJi-eastem  part. 
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Sandwich. 
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The  general  system  of  consonants  of  these  different  languages 
would  therefore  be  the  following: 
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Specimen  of  the   Tahiti  language. 

hoe  e  toopiti  tau  ta'ata  i  tai  e  hi  i  U  i*a;  >o  Roo  te  voa 
o  tt  tahi,  'o  Teahoroa  te  i'oa  o  te  hoe.  Ua  tuni  i  fir  ram* 
matau  n  raro  n  te  moana;  jiji  utura  te  matau  i  te  rouru  o 
a  o  Ruahatu;  pa  rait  i/iora  raua:  e  va;  ma  hiiti 
ilmra  |  firatata  aera  *'  te  pae  va>a,  hio  ihora  raua  e  ta'ata, 
te  mavera  te  rouru.  Gaussiu,  p.  255. 
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ILLITERATE  LANGUAGES. 


AUSTRALIAN  or  PAPUAN  LANGUAGES. 


SOUTH 

AUSTRALIAN. 
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fd    an    oi    vi 

Remarks. 

We  follow  the  work  of  Teichelmann  and  S c h fi r m a n n 
of  the  Lutheran  Miss.  Soc. ,  Outlines  of  a  Grammar }  Voca- 
bulary and  Phraseology  of  the  aboriginal  language  of  South 
Australia,  tpoken  m  and  around  Ad&ridi.  1846.  The  authors 
conform  to  the  Standard  Alphabet  with  the  exception  of  our 
ii ,  for  which  they  write  ng. 


ANNATOM  (New  Hebrides). 
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Vide:  H.  C.  von  derGabelentz,  Die 

Melant 

sischen  Spi 

-achen.   1860.  p.  G5 

MARE.     VIII. 
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Specimen. 

/-  itimi  is  ethi.  is  ero  inhalav  atatnain   o  un.     h  iba 

'(:  alupai  nyak  nahaidzi  inpa<u.iif> 
'/in  imtak.     /•<  atiakoai  ira  ran  mpadiam  o  un  aien.     Is  wal 
ti  pan  kag  uodiat  is  cti  alupat,  is  astmpir/  man  niiH  t/<u  aseha 
o  un  a  i/i/iarei,  urn  atha  o  ?/«,  urn  apan  antaka  prge  itag  <• 
is  inn  ethiampraj'  inpadiain  o  un  aien  an  nedo  auati  ahnaii. 


MARE  (Loyalty  Islands). 
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See:  von  der  Gabelentz,  Die 

Melon. 

Spr.  p.  170. 

Specimen. 
/v  '    M  ie  onome,  kei  nuponi  ko.     Liu    Ye/tova   ono   re 

.   imt  toedzaicore   ?u/j>o  toanei  Aiphiti,   ""  //urn  me~ 
nene.     Nupo  ahe  iro  ne  main:'   mm,  ekeioe  ne  mm. 

Exod.  20,  1. 


V  I  T  I   (Fiji  Islands). 
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Specimen. 
E  ndua  na  Utmata  m  Uwe  ma  na  luvenataiume,     A,  m  i, 

'unutna   ko   koya  sa  hone  vex  ran:    T"/,ia/)gu ,   §aUa  mat 
au  nai  votavota   ni  yau   M    ROifl    me   nohgu.     A  sa  mtu   ni  ran 

na    imitti  yau.       A   M    faini    ntiKjn    na    Imhi  M    MMES*  *a  sohgona- 
rata  na  nona   yau  kedeha    ko   koya   na    hone  ohgo,   ka  lako  taxi 
kina  canua  vakayawa,   ka  8a  biuta   waleha  kina  na  nona  y-< 
nai  ralavala  didroi.  Ev.  Luc.  15,  11  —  13. 

Remarks. 
The  Rev.  D.  Hazlewood  in  his  Compendious  Grammar  of 
the  Feejeean  language,  Vewa.  1850.  writes  q,  g,  d,  c,  A,  j 
instead  our  ng,  n,  nd,  d,  mb,  j.  The  vowels  are  short  or 
long;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Grammar  of  Haz- 
lewood, nor  by  H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz,  in  his  work  on 
the  Melanesian  languages,  from  which  (p.  63)  we  have  taken 
the  specimen.  Hazlewood  remarks  that  his  k  and  q  represent 
two  sounds  each,  the  former  k  and  in  certain  cases  g,  the 
latter  tig  and  sometimes  hk.  The  combinations  ng,  nd,  mb  seem 
to  be  only  modifications  of  the  respective  explosives.  We  must 
prefer  however  to  transcribe  these  combinations  of  two  sounds, 
according  to  the  pronunciation,  by  two  letters,  as  we  tran- 
scribe the  same  combinations  in  the  African  languages. 


AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 
SUAHELI   (KI-SUAHELI). 


a 
e  e         o 
%  u 

short  and  long. 
ai  (ei)  au  oi 
Two  clicks. 
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SUAHELI.    MAKIA. 
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Specimen. 

Mudnso  Udihiia  neno,  na  neno  lalikua  kua  Muh<tu,  na  Mungu 
alikiia  MM  Hilo  ndilo  lalikua  mudnso  kua  Mungu.  Nulla 
Mi  dzalifonioa  kuakice;  na  ixipokudi,  hakikua  kitu  kimoza  ki- 
lidzo  fdnioa.  Ev.  Job.  I,  1—3. 


Remarks. 

Krapf,  in  his  Outline  of  the  elements  of  the  Kmidheli  lan- 
guage. Tubingen  1850.  writes  ft,  c,  *,/,  «,  ?,  d,  fy\j\  *  in- 
stead of  our  n,  2'i  *»  -'»  *i  ®  ■>  $>  **?  ***!  dz-  Two  clicks 
which  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Krapf  in  the  Sudheli  are 
not  written  nor  described  in  his  publications.  We  prefer,  as 
we  have  stated  already  above  (p.  10),  to  write  ts  and  dz  in 
the  illiterate,  especially  in  the  African  languages,  instead  of 
t:  and  j,  as  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  because  the  origin  of 
these  compound  sounds  from  simple  gutturals  is  not  traceable 
in  all  cases,  and  because  there  are  no  simple  signs  of  an  in- 
digenous alphabet  to  be  rendered,  and  finally,  because  we  are 
now  able  to  quote  Grout,  Appleyard,  KSlle,  Schon, 
Schlegel,  Zimmermann,  Barth  and  others  as  authorities 
in  our  favour  for  the  same  transcription. 


MA  KUA    (M 

Dsambique). 
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Remark  s. 

\\V  give  this  alphabet  from  oral  communications  made  l>y 
Prof.  W.  Peters.  Cf.  The  languages  of  Mbeambiqme  <lraim 
u/-  from    ike    Mm.    of  Dr.     W.    ■  by    Dr.    W.    Bleek. 

London  1850.  In  this  book  our  letters  e,  e,  n,  *,  f,  Z  are 
rendered  by  £,  e,  «,  *,  .*,  ///.  The  letter  2  is  not  identical 
with  the  composition  hi,  but  resembles  the  Welsh  11,  which 
we  have  also  rendered  by  'I.  The  middle  tongue  touches  the 
hard  palate  and  at  the  same  time  the  breath  is  thrust  out  on 
both  sides  of  it,  producing  a  similar  friction  as  the  letter  %. 


TSUANA  (SE-TSUANA,  BE-TSUAXA;. 


at    au    ei   eu    oi   ou 
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is   ts.     In  foreign  words:  d:Q) 


Remarks. 

Cf.  Appleyard,  Kafir  Grammar  1850.  p.  50.  He  writes  ng, 
kh,  g,  c  or  ch,  j,  tl  instead  of  our  ?i,  j,  y,ts,  d~,  7.  We  have  the 
pleasure  to  state,  that  on  a  later  occasion,  viz.  in  the  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Committee  of  the  South  African  Auxiliary 
I  Hide  Society  and  carious  Missionaries  and  others,  relative  to 
the  translation,  printing  and  circulation  of  the  scripture*  in  the 
/tat ice  languages  of  South  Africa,  Cape  town,  1857.  p.  107. 
Appleyard  himself  recommends  the  writing  of  ts,  </i,  T. 


TSUANA. 

KAFIR 

K  A  F  I  R 

,    Zulu  (Amu-Zulu)  dialect 

a 

h 

e          o 

*     9 

n 

x  r 

I                    u 

t8      d: 

ny 

8 

y 

short  and  lonir. 

t        d 

n 

8        Z 

1   2 

cti    au    ao    eu 

p      b 

m 

f       ■ 

w 

Clicks: 

Pal.      Cer.      Dent.     Later. 

iiin 

>9        !9        '9         "9 

in         in 

in 

nil 
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Specimen. 

Uietsicayo  no  Mbidazi  ukuzalwa  hcabo  intaiiga  inye.     Bahtke 

vina.     Uietiwayo  ica   zahca   kica   Niumbazi.      Umbulazi    tea 

1  kirn  Afonafi.    Kodwa  ba  laiigene  iiyoyise;  uyise  wabo  munye. 

■■:  ka   beka  nkosi  pakati  kwabo;   iigohiba  ba  be  isimtku.   be 

baniiigi.     U  te  e  se  yi  beka  ihkosi  pakati  kwabo ,  ba  se  be  nako 

ukucukelana;  hgokuba  ba  se  be  kulile  bohke. 

Grout,  Zulu-Grammar.   1859.  p.  387. 


Remarks. 
With  reference  to  the  clicks,  which  the  Kafirs  have  taken 
from  the  Hottentots,  we  have  given  our  opinion  above  p.  80.  81. 
We  have  been  sorry  to  remark  that  one  more  has  been  added 
to  the  numerous  proposals  for  the  rendering  of  the  clicks. 
The  Rev.  II.  Hahn,  of  the  Rhenish  Mission,  having  received 
the  commission  to  send  a  set  of  types  of  his  own  choice  from 
Europe  for  the  Missionary  Press  of  Cape -town,  has  added  to 
them  his  new  invented  signs  for  the  clicks.  As  we  are  unable 
to  discover  any  particular  advantages  in  these  signs,  and  do 
not  therefore  expect  their  being  extensively  adopted,  we  do 
not  leal  inclined  to  recede  from  our  own  proposal.  We  1< 
it,  however,  to  others  to^decide  whether  our  strokes  should  be 
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lengthened  a  little  either  above  or  below,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  still  more  from  the  other  characters.  Beyond  the  lateral 
fricative  7,  which  we  have  already  found  in  the  Makt'ta  and 
i/ia  languages,  we  have  to  notice  in  the  Kafir  at  least 
one  lateral  more ,  which  we  write  T.  This  latter  one  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way  as  Z,  only  more  forward  in  the 
mouth.  We  may  compare  the  difference  of  Z  and  't  with  that 
of^  and  {,  or  with  that  of  i  and  the  Polish  s  (our  s).  In 
earlier  publications  we  find  our  letter  Z  represented  by  tl,  Id, 
't,  %l,  and  our  letter  X  by  tl,  thl,  did,  Id,  V,  jjl;  and  in  the 
Ama-uOsa  dialect  some  writers  distinguish  even  a  third  lateral 
fricative,  which  they  render  by  kid,  k\l,  \l.  The  author  has 
only  been  able  to  distinguish  two  sounds  in  the  pronunciation 
of  native  Zulu  Kafirs  (see  above  p.  80),  and  agrees  in  this 
respect  essentially  with  the  observations  made  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Grout,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  in  his  valuable 
Grammar  of  the  Zulu  language,  Natal  and  London  1851,  p.  17,  in 
which  he  has  already  introduced  the  signs  Z  and  T.  Mr.  Ap- 
ple yard,  in  the  above  mentioned  Correspondence  etc.  p.  108 
recommends  the  sign  Z,  but  retains  besides  the  combinations 
k'l  and  d'l.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  sound  rendered  by  kl, 
kid,  fl,  which,  according  to  Boyce,  Appleyard  and  others, 
is  only  heard,  when  the  letter  Z  is  preceded  by  n  or  n,  ought 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter.  It  is  a  natural  phonic 
effect  to  hear  and  even  to  pronounce  nkl  and  ntT,  in  conversa- 
tion, instead  of  nl  and  nt ,  and  it  is  the  same  mistake  which 
has  induced  others  to  write  tl  also  behind  vowels  instead  of 
Z  or  7'.  The  lateral  aspiration  might  even  be  uttered  without 
any  decided  I- movement  of  the  tongue;  it  is  then  nearly  the 
same  sound  as  the  Arabic  u&  (only  without  emphasis),  a  rather 
difficult  letter  which  the  old  Arabic  orthoepists  describe  as  an 
"emphatic  aspirated  /."  It  might  therefore  be  desirable  to  fix  a 
peculiar  sign  for  this  lateral  aspiration,  if  this  did  not  go  be- 
yond our  practical  wants. 


KAFIR.    HERERo. 

K    A  F  I  li  ,     tOsa  (Ama  tOsa)  dialect. 
The  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  Zw/w-alphabet. 

Specimen. 
Lite   ili:ici  lika-Tiuo,    ukuiala    kwalo    ukungena   ema-tOseni, 
langena  faoa-piika;  lalipetice  iiyu-Xyenyana,  umfo  wepeieya  hcol- 
ira/t  ijt'na   esekicelinye   ilizici',    in>ca    kimtira ,    Kuko 

>)yania-<r08a.  Waza  icati  kekaloku,  wanoktihya  anahi- 
matf'la  iliztci  lika-Tito  ktceso-sizue.  Waul  tiela  intela  ke  kira- 
bantu  abakulu;  tcasuka  wawda  ulicanTe,  tcapumela  ityaneno  apa 
Watt j  okimka  .  /tea  kakulu  iiyama-Bulu. 

Appleyard,  The  Kafir  language,  p.  369. 


H  E  RERO  (0-TYI-HERERO). 

i 
(I) 


a 

k 

u 

h            h 

y 

e         o 

t 

d 

n          8     z 

r 

i                    u 

P 

*> 

m         -     v 

- 

short  and  long. 

ty 

dy 

ny     t*     (h 

Specimen. 

■a  omurise  oandye,  hina  tyi  mm  hepu.     E  men  dyi  rarua 
>-a.    E  men  dyi  trike  komcca  uokusuva.    Omuinyo 
oandye  E  ma   tarareka;   E   men  dyi  trikiri  Ens   re  momlambo 
yomen  Ps.  23,  1— 3.    (Hahn  p.  339.) 

l-j>i'tk<>  mh<i  ri  n>>fyi:,f  :a  ovihuze .    mbia  8  okuya,  ka 

ft  i  i  otyini.     Ozombura  puhyvhire  ozombungu- 

hiro  otyingazo,   nu  ka  m  sorere  okukohora  imba,  mbe  ze  pungu- 
hirire.  Hebr.  10,  1.    (Hahn  p.  116.) 
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Remarks. 
The  Rev.  H.  II ah n  lias  published  two  valuable  larger  works 
on  this  language,  a  Grammar  (1857)  and  Biblical  Stories  (1861). 
We  regret  sincerely,  that  the  orthography  of  the  latter  is  not  only 
essentially  differing  from  that  of  the  former,  but  even  less  accep- 
table. The  question  is  only  about  the  sounds ,  which  were  first 
written:  n,  (/',  <Ij\  nj,  j\  t,  d,  nd,  8,'z  by  the  Rhenish  Missionaries, 
for  which  Mr.  Hahn  gives  in  his  Grammar  the  letters  w,  £,  //,  n,  y, 
/,  <l  or  (far,  H  or  >i<k,  ft,  zf  and  in  his  last  publication:  *,  fy,  </y,  /<,  y, 
t,  4-,  ?j  *•>  #•  With  regard  to  s  and  z  he  remarks  in  the  Grammar 
p.  4,  that  their  pronunciation  approaches  to  the  English  hard 
th  and  soft  tft,  owing  to  the  custom  of  the  people  to  cut  out 
the  two  upper  front -teeth  in  form  of  an  angle  A.  This  very 
plausible  explication  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  our  common 
s  and  z  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Hererd,  and  justifies  us 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  common  signs  of  8  and  z  not- 
withstanding, instead  of  <?  and  <?,  which  would  else  be  re- 
quired according  to  the  Standard  alphabet.  On  a  separate 
leaf  printed  1861  Mr.  Hahn  raises  doubts  respecting  his  own 
former  explication,  because  he  had  since  remarked  the  same 
lisping  sounds  behind  t,  d,  and  n,  and  he  uses  now  a  peculiar 
diacritical  sign  for  8  and  z  and  the  compounds  fe,  dz,  nz. 
We  cannot  find  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  new  invention 
sufficient,  and  would  decidedly  prefer  the  old  fashion.  On 
the  other  hand  we  adopt  his  proposal  to  write  ty  and  dy  in- 
stead of  Jc  and  </,  the  more  so  because  we  prefer  in  general, 
according  to  our  principles,  and  especially  with  regard  to  illi- 
terate languages,  to  resolve  all  consonantal  diphthongs  into 
their  component  parts.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  we 
write  also  ny  intead  of  h.  But  we  keep  the  distinction  of  n  and 
//.  as  it  is  done  in  the  Grammar,  were  it  only  in  order  to  avoid 
the  very  common  mistake  to  pronounce  the  two  letters  ny  as  a 
simple  n,  which  latter  in  many  other  languages  precedes  vowels 
immediately  without  an  intermediate  g. 


FERNANDO  TO.    1BO. 
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fi:  R  NANDO 

PO. 

a 

6              0 

k     g         n 
t     d         n 

h    - 

s      - 

U 

r     I 

1                       u 
short  and  long. 

au 

p     h        m 
(I:    he 

f  * 

to 

Specimen. 
hue  tula  hohaho   boba  pica,   bicaei  na  a  bohah  ribi  o  bunutsu 
bwal  la  pula  a  takeidi 

oli,  i>  'ha   mpio,atsi  naba  o  eric  a  bakoto  ata  ba  boie. 

Matth.  5,  13. 

Remarks. 
The  alphabet  and  specimen  are  taken  from  the  ^Introduction 
to  ti  ndian  tongue,    by    John   Clarke  (Wed.   Miss.) 

i.     Mr.    Clarke   writes   n,   Uh,  j  instead   of  our  h, 


I  BO. 


a  a                                 k 

9 

n 

h 

- 

o  o 

t 

O    0 

d 

a 

I 

* 

r    I 

U     ft                      ]> 

b 

in 

/ 

0 

w 

"■    ''  '                                                ti 
i  oi 

,1: 

hp     gb 

»!/ 

Tones. 

Sign  tone     oi  >J  etc. 

Middle  tone  a    t    etc. 

Low  tone       as  es  etc. 
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Specimen. 

Mhr'   ya   weUtS   anya    >/■■  ■    soya  ya,   ya   sr1    /'iyi':i   i'iiiu 

/id,    n,i   diyi   iliinyr   id:i   //"'    imi    mm    mOi      ttla)ezt    Tftf'ku,    A 

(il)u'a    ma    una    ya    Sttto/tfi.      Xyj'zi  fnni  .    >/,/, 
dyii'  nn  ayu'  I'tbu'a  ,  nut  <n  Rnu.     Xy<>':i  foot ,  mb,'  ma'du 

ya  (U/">'  nun  «*77,  mbr1  dyahati  titty  ton/,  na  ibfrihS  nut  m, ■/>,,' 
nitu  na  ilni'n  iTi-n  dhpo1  font  aha1  n  </<>/<//  /t</:<>'  na  ihi  (Jpa1  ra  ico'kr. 

Luke  6,  20-22 

Remarks. 

We  give  the  alphabet  and  specimen  according  to  the  Gram- 
matical Elements  qf  the  Ibo  language  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Seh<">n 
and  the  native  Missionary  S.  Crowther's  huama-Ibo  Primer, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chr.  Taylor,  having  changed  only 
their  ds  into  dz.  In  the  compounds  /,/>  and  gb  of  this  and 
other  African  languages,  the  component  parts  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  they  are  regarded  almost  as  guttural  modifi- 
cations of  j>  and  b,  in  a  similar  way  as  we  speak  of  guttural 
(emphatic)  dentals  in  the  Semitic  languages.  We  prefer  however 
to  write  both  letters  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  done 
before  us.  About  the  peculiar  intonations  represented  by  the 
accents  '  and  v,  see  our  remarks  on  the   Yoniba. 


YORUBA. 
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k     y 
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h     - 
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a  a 
e  e        Q  o  6 

t     d 
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*     z 
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r     I 

i  l                      u  a 

P    b 
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f      - 

w 

o  u 
a  e  etc. 

ts    dz    kp    yb 

au  ai  gi  oi  fi  8i 

Tones:   a'  a  av 

YulUIIA.  .j-j 

Specimen. 

li   ninn'knri    midst.       A'///    obut'O   ni  inn'  w~ 
babaf  ?vv  /•/'<-',   Baba',  fu   mi  ni  iw$  ogiff   ti  o  tori'  mi.     O1  »C 
kpi  o/t>>   ii<i   rJ  fu   ml .      AV   wT    to1   id:<_>'   »irl<>k<i    li  «Af  eyi ,    fyi 

hlri  aburo  /.</  oh  it  oboybo  ti  o'  ni  d:o' ,  of  */*  mu  <_>\n 
£}><!  lo'h  si'  Hit  oSteYi;  ni  ibt*  ni  o'  ybe'  na>  yboybo  ini1  <■■ 
inahtna.  Luke  15,  11-13. 


Remarks. 
We  owe  our  acquaintance  with  the  Yoruba  language  prin- 
cipally to  the  valuable  works  of  the  native  Missionary  Rev. 
S.  Crowthcr  (Ad 2a) ye)  (Grammar  and  Vocabulary  1852)  and 
lastly  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Bo  wen  (Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
1858,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution).  Their  alphabet 
exhibits  the  letters  a,  e,  e,  o,  aij(an),  y(n,  ng),  s  (s),  z,  r 
or  fy  dz  (j)  instead  of  our  e,  e,  ef  p,  a,  n;  *,  £,  ts,  dz.  The 
vowel  e  is  not  noticed  by  Crowther;  it  seems  to  be  very  rare 
and  is  described  by  Bowen  as  the  "obscure  sound  of  u  in  but, 
<>  in  mother."  The  rj(n,  ny)  on  the  end  of  syllables  "is  equi- 
valent to  the  French  n  in  bon."1  This  is  the  same  nasalisation 
of  a  vowel,  which  Mr.  SchSn  in  Ibo  has  already  rendered 
according  to  the  Standard  alphabet  by  a,  e,  etc.  "Before  a 
consonant,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  it 
a  stronger  sound,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  ny  in 
That  is  our  n.  The  compound  ts  is  not  mentioned 
by  Boweu  and  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  in  native  words. 
As  to  the  peculiar  intonation  of  vowels,  which  is  identical  with 
that  in  Ibo,  AV,  and  other  languages,  "there  are  three  primary 
tones;  the  middle  tone  is  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  voice  without 
inflexion;  the  acute  and  grave  tones  are  simply  the  rising  and 
falling  inflexions  of  elocutionists;  in  the  Yoruba  and  other 
iate  languages  however,  they  are  employed  to  distinguish 
troffdl  which  are  spelled  alike,   but  have  different  meanings.'' 
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We  find  here  in  a  smaller  extent  the  same  principle  of  into- 
nation as  in  the  Chinese.  The  middle  tone  requires  no  cx- 
lion  in  writing;  the  two  other  tones  have  been  indicated 
by  Crowther,  Scbon  and  Bowen,  as  the  rising  and  falling 
Chinese  tone  used  to  be,  by  the  acute  and  grave  accents  ' 
and  v,  over  the  vowel.  We  have  already  suggested  (p.  23 1)$ 
and  more  amply  discussed  in  the  above  quoted  treatise,  our 
scruples  against  this  use  of  the  European  accents,  which  have 
quite  a  different  meaning,  and  the  former  of  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  every  language  to  indicate  the  common  word-accent. 
Mr.  Bowen  has  met  with  this  very  difficulty  also  in  the  Ydimba 
language,  where  the  word- accent  is  entirely  different  from 
the  intonation.  He  distinguishes  therefore  the  former  from  the 
latter  by  placing  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  vowel,  ex.  afdaba, 
<,/,>',  alii/a',  d'lasa'ra,  oni'ba'ta.  In  the  running  text  and  in  the 
Dictionary  Mr.  Bowen  generally  omits  the  word-accent  and  it 
seems  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fix  those  cases  where  it 
ought  to  be  put  and  where  not.  But  we  should  decidedly  pro- 
pose, that  the  word-accent  be  placed,  also  in  the  African  lan- 
guages, over  the  vowel,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  and  the 
tones  on  the  right  side  of  the  vowel,  without  altering  the  shape 
given  to  them  by  Mr.  Bowen.  We  gain  by  this  mode  of  writing 
the  full  harmony  with  the  only  languages,  which  exhibit  the 
same  tones,  viz.  the  Chinese  and  cognate  languages,  where  the 
San'  or  ascending  tone  is  represented  by  the  acute ,  and  the 
Klnjif  or  descending  tone  by  the  grave  accent,  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  vowel  (see  above  p.  232).  We  should  con- 
sequently write  the  above  quoted  words:  ddaba,  eddx,  alufd, 
d'laMra,  onibdta,  or  if  we  omit  the  word -accent,  where  it  is 
not  necessary:  ddaba,  edas,  alu/d,  a'lasdra,  onibdta.  Mr. 
Bowen  has  introduced  a  new  diacritical  sign  °  over  those 
vowels,  which  are  pronounced  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. We  have  used  in  those  cases,  as  in  the  Slavonic 
and  other  languages,  the  particular  sign  of  shortness  v. 


EWE. 
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K  \V  K.     A/do  (Annt{lu)-dia\cct. 


e 

o  o 

i  J 

;  d  »/ 

Tor. 

Ai:      o'    ^  t7  etc. 

Middle:  a     e  %  etc. 

Low:       ax    <?v  t*  etc. 


// 


k     (i 
t     J 


x  r 

b     i         r    I 
p     b     \    m       /     v         w   w 

ti     '/:     tp     gh  '/'/ 


Specimen. 

Se  (jhll  atakfe  I   howe  deka.     Se  ewa'dzi  vio  am<_>  wui  ece,  na 
alak/e  to  deka.     Alakh  yblo  na  se,  bena  e/iovi  enyc.     Eyia  d 
hi/,/,'  gbo  /am,  owa'tu   awg.na  alakle.     Eyia  ybo   e/a  yblo 
nuka   icoybli   ameki    le   k'jicr  deka    mdk&t    nuyblie 
W  vinyeo  kpai 
J.  B.  Schlegel,  Schlussel  zur  Ewe-Sprache,  p.  148. 


Remarks. 
Wc  have  applied   the   same   system  of  orthography ,   which 
the  Hcv.  J.  13.  Schlegel  —  in  accordance  with  the  Standard 
Alphabet  — made  use   of  in  his  able  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  tl.  language  (Stuttgart.    1357).     The  obscure  vowel - 

ad,   of  which    he  speaks  p.  6  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
vuwd    a    of   Mr.    Bowan    in    the     Yoruba.      \V<     represent    it, 

11    the    Yoruba,   by   <;  iu   the   rare   cases  where   it  oc< 
lli.     kettara.l    and    |  uiarkable,   and   still  more    so    tin- 

letter    to,    which    seems    to    be    met    with    only    in    the    I 
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Ahra,  and  a  few  cognate  languages.  The  pure  breath,  says 
Mr.  Schlcgel,  passes  silently  through  the  lips  as  if  you  slightly 
blow  off  something  from  the  paper  before  you;  the  teeth  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  is  it  a  sonant,  but  a  mutt-  letter; 
the  mouth  takes  the  position  of  the  German  w.  We  cannot 
but  approve  the  rendering  of  this  labial  breathing  bj 
Others  have  tried  to  substitute  /  as  basis ;  but  the  entire 
ihmct  of  a  dental  friction  leads  us  more  naturally  to  w. 
Instead  of  ds  of  Mr.  Schlegel  we  have  to  write  »/:. 


AKRA    (GA). 


a  a 
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8       - 
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r     I 
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p     b 
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f      - 

90      V 

a  e  i  o  ii 
del  etc. 

ts    «/: 

kp    f/0    km 

Tones. 

High:       a' 
Middle:   a 

e'  etc. 
e    etc. 

(Low:      a) 

e^  etc.) 

Specimen. 

Osu  ni"  ameyo,  ni  ameyanu  h> ,  ake  lumo  eba;  si  eke,  ayatfa 
tu  ali>il<\  Xi  amebabua  oblahi  l>ii  I*  ana.  Keke  n£  amebayin 
ameyat/a  tu  le.  Bent  fe  se  le,  ake  ayajia  lumo  le,  ni  amete 
umeyajlale.  DletifrenQ  le,  ake  ayatse  omikpai  ye  mo,  ni  ame- 
bayin amete.  Aso  noni  akeo  noni  akeeo,  amenuu  mil  eko;  si  fe 
se  moh  fedd  ni}  amenu  asenuro,  ake  onia  obatsu. 

Ziuimeruiann,  Akra  Grammar,  p.  187. 


AKRA.     TV  I. 
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Remarks. 

The  Standard  Alphabet  has  been  already  employed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Zimmerman  n  in  his  Grammatical  Sketch  of  th,> 
AJara-  or  Ga~-  language,  Stuttgart.  1858.  We  write  onl\ 
instead  of  his  dh ,  and  to  instead  of  his  f ,  which  would  remind 
rather  a  dental  *  than  a  labial  to  (see  above).  With  regard 
to  the  tones,  he  distinguishes  only  two  of  them,  indicating 
the  elevation  of  the  voice  by  the  grave  accent  (a)  instead  of 
the  acute  (J)  employed  in  the  cognate  languages,  and  leaving 
the  other  without  sign  (p.  6).  He  uses  the  acute  (a)  in  its 
original  meaning  as  word-accent,  as  we  do. 


TYI    (O-TYI,    OJI),    Akicapim  dialect. 


a 

§       Q 

e       9       o 

•        .    u          u 

k    g 
t     d 
p     b 

n 
n 
m 

X    * 

8        Z 
f       ■ 

y 

r 
w 

Mostly  short,  sometin 

aes  loi 

>g- 

ai    ei    oi  (oi) 

Specimen. 

Abf  baakohna  sei  ensa.     H"  to  mlitr-a,  ebi  ka  wdno.     Abofra 

m  ai  nagya  asem-a,  odi  aduan  t/ikyin/u   mm.     I 

m  abanm.      Wonim  tu-a,   tu   wo  dyuh.      Ohia  na  ma  ode ^e  ye 

akoa.     Woh&  -a,  wow.  eye  dud.     foonno  afoh-d,  woiigwa 

no  berou  80.     Atyo  abien  borro  vu.      Riia,  Graminat.  Outline  p.  111. 

Remarks. 
Rev.  H.  N.  Riis,  in  his  Grammatical  Outline  and   Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Oji-language,  witfi,  especial  reference  to  the  Akwaium- 

T 
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'Haled,  Basel.  1854.  writes  e,  g,  u,  n,  e  instead  of  our 
#,  n,  X-  ^  ue  says  p.  i):  "The  combination  »•</  is  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  M  a  simple  sound,  intermediate  between  "■  and//*', 
this  peculiar  sound  is  perhaps  the  lame',  which  we  have 
written  w  in  the  preceding  languages.  He  distinguishes  (p.  7) 
"a  third  class  of  vowels ,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  long, 
and  yet  are  different  from  the  short  vowels.  They  are  sounded 
more  fully  and  sharply  than  the  latter,  but  without  the  sound 
being  prolonged,  as  in  the  case  with  the  long  vowels."  He 
marks  those  vowels  by  the  circumflex  d ,  i\  etc.  If  by  this 
description  he  wishes  to  designate  the  ascending  tone  of  the 
cognate  languages,  we  should  write  it  a',  c',  etc.  as  in  those 
languages. 


T  E  M  N  E. 

e 
a 

k     y 

n 

h 

y 

e      ■  o 

t     d 

n 

8 
8 

r    1 

e                o 

i                         v 

p     b 

m 

f 

w 

(I  l      (III      (t'l     VI 

t$ 

9° 

Specimen. 

Wani  reke  katron  ka  nu,  o  wo  ba  tre-lommr  knnmc  kin,  l>i  o 

ifik  ka  AaA  o  sokkar ,  o  mo  trei  Je  a  tre-cjha  tr'arde  fro/at  tramat 

ro  nanle  ro-kant-i,  o  mo  kgttne  tttha  ten  o  wo  sokkar,  hd  o  sotto 

kg  if     Ko  bi  o  pon  sotto  kg,  o  botr  kg  ka  e  kenkla  c  yon,  o  ba 


ma-bonne. 


Luke   li>,  4.  5. 


Remarks. 
We  give  the  alphabet  and   the  specimen   according  to  Rev. 
C.   F.  Sc hie nke r    in    his  Teiuiwli    Primer,  Stuttgart,    1854, 


TEMN'E.     VII. 
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although  his  transcription  seems  to  be  in  an  imperfect  state. 
He  writes  /,  <e,  o,  n  or  ng  or  ngh,  s  instead  of  our  e,  e,  p, 
The  description  of  his  a  (e)  "like  the  English  v  in  but 
<ir  in  run"  is  doubtful;  e  (c)  has  according  to  him  the  double 
pronunciation  of  the  German  d  in  Viiter  —  our  6  — ,  and  that 
of  the  English  ai  in  bait —  our  e;  he  gives  to  his  o  only  the 
long  sound  as  in  home  or  old  —  our  0 ,  and  to  his  o  only  the 
long  sound  as  in  law  or  water — our  y;  he  writes  very  fre- 
quently It  at  the  end  of  words,  as  kah,  wok,  nganyh,  oh, 
malt,  ih,  bghf  eh,  yongh  in  our  specimen,  only  "to  distinguish 
words  which,  though  sounded  alike,  have  a  different  sense", 
a  principle  which  we  could  not  recommend.  The  quantity  of 
the  vowels  in  the  specimen  is  not  indicated,  nor  is  it  clear, 
what  is  meant  by  his  writing  ltd. 


VEI. 


a 

*  y 

«          Q 

t    a 

e                 o 
t                        w 

p     b 

short  and  long. 

t 

au     ai    <i    ei 

i)U 

n 

h  r 

n 

8       Z 

ui 

/      « 

d:     gb 


y 

r     I 
w 


Specimen. 
i  a  I >,i    Tdru  Crura  a  ra  wuru  d/jimuro  Ice  mu  kia 
a   gbfa    mu  fere  gben  dzerema  kea  amn  moa  Duru-karo  ke- 
Diji  biri  a  were  ha  nkutuln  aba,     Ke   dondo.     Mfa 

Gbombai.     Amu  Gbombai 
■(  Sisi  so  Dihondu.      l\  >      I  ><kiru   bere    Tugba 
mud   a  .    amu    a   t<>a    mj'a   Sau    boro.     A   id 

faa\  D     >"lit.   Kant  biri  bam  la  ••       /awere  be  boro  nu. 

T2 
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Remarks. 

We  refer  to  the  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Vet  language 
by  Kev.  S.  W.  Koclle,  Church  Missionary.  London.  1853. 
l\<  writes  in  this  Grammar  />,  p,  <>,  ?f,  r,  </s ,  di  instead  of 
our  f,  o,  o,  «,  y,  ts,  <(:.  lie  describes  the  sound  of  his 
between  the  o  of  note  (our  <>)  and  the  u  of  book.  Being  un- 
certain ,  whether  this  description  would  characterise  this  vowel 
sufficiently,  we  shall  meanwhile  write  it  o.  Mr.  Koelle  adds 
to  his  valuable  work  a  most  interesting  account  respecting  the 
mode  of  syllabical  writing  invented  in  modern  times  by  the 
Yei  people  themselves,  and  we  find  the  vowel  o(d)  distin- 
guished from  o  and  <>(<))  also  in  tins    Vei  writing, 


susu. 

a 

*    9 

n 

X 

h 

/• 

e       o 
i               u 

l     d 

p     b 
dz 

n 
m 

8 

8 

f 

y 

r 

He  marks. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  on 
the  Gabun,  gives  the  Susu- alphabet  in  the  Journal  of  flu' 
Amrr.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  I,  No.  IV,  p.  365  after  the  Grammar  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunton  (Edinburgh.  1802).  We  have  no  doubt 
that  his  ng,  slu  khj  dzh  correspond  with  our  n,  «,  j(}  dz;  but 
we  are  not  sure,  whether  his  rh  is  a  guttural  r(r)  or  our 
letter  y. 


MANDINGA.     WOLOF. 
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a 
e  e        o 
i  u 

ai   au   oi 


MANDINGA. 

k    g 
t     d 

P    h 

ts    dz    ny 


n 

h 

n 

8 

m 

f 

y 

r    I 
to 


Specimen. 
Katuko  aryena-mcoMaro  molunta  ko  buntio  mem  bota  somanda 
dzuna,  fo  ad  dolalu  sotto   ala   wainekunkoto.     Afaita  dolalu  fe 
koppere  sai,  a  icolu  ki  ala  icai/nktinkoto.    Abota  btihgoto  wonyama 
icate  sabbandzahgoto ,  a  dolu  dye  belori/l  kemihke  marseoto. 

Et.  Matth.  20,  1  —  3. 

Remarks. 
The    alphabet  and  specimen  are  taken  from   the  Grammar 
of  the  Mandingo   language,  tcith   Vocabularies,   by  the  Rev.  R. 
Maxwell  Macbrair.    London  1837.  p.  70. 


WOLOF. 

e 

*   9 

n 

X 

h 

y 

a 

t    d 

n 

8 

V 

r     I 

e 

8 

0       0 

p     b 

m 

J 

V 

w 

j            >/         u 

dz    ny 

0  u 

Specimen. 
m  bes  goloh-ge  /■■  tkU  letek  bel  ngyent-sou, 

a-ma-okctu.    Log-be~  ne  ko:  Man  it  mgn-na  gyfki  tkie  lilek 
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bel  ngyentsou  te  du-ma-j^fniku .  Njfu  di  <ni>H  tin,  hl.i  l»i  dig 
u  bekyek.  Goloh  bog-nn  okMu}  4  <tm->d  ben  mpejre-mti  m*-dsf. 
Mine   Iffg:  lie-mu-dnnon  tkif  ^are-be* ,  nyu-dyum  md  ball   ii. 


Remarks. 
In  the  Rccherches  mar  la  Uuume  Ouolqfe,  par   M.   lc  baron 
Roger,  Paris,  1829,  our  letters  e,  £,  «,  J,  ey  ft  ¥%  ",  »•   I 

;,  i/i,  ny  are  rendered  by  e,  e,  d,  e,  e,  eu,  w,  ou,  n,  kh  or  hr 
or  rh,  ch,  j,  dj,  gn. 


FUL   (FULAH). 


Arabic  sounds 

a 

i     '    K 

$         Q 

k    g 

n 

h 

X 

e                 o 
i                         u 

t     d 

n 

s 

$ 

z 

y 

r 

/ 

t   i   i 

short  and  long. 

p     b 

m 

J 

- 

to 

a    o 

ti    di 

ny 

ai  au  ci  oi  ou  ui 

Specimen. 
Lddi  e  di>i  nyaldi  be  ydldiai  ft  dzaka  e  A*g*tt*t  Km'xara  no 
be  winda  dendangal  nibuoe.  Ko  mhn'i  ironi  idlkuru  drwandu  o 
(l:»ni  dun  to  Kin' nun  lamdn  Kami.  Wali  dendahgalmnfu  kny„ 
Wind*  kala  goto  nndbe  hato  mremako.  Yahi  Yusu/u  bade  n/d> 
l>:,dd,i  hafo  mremako  Adzarata  to  ledi  Yulmdiunhobc  hato 
save  Ddwuda  ndeh  notirtcnde  Baituldhami  ko  don  iconi  sdre  Dd- 
ivuda  e  gabilamwu;  kayo  be  u-indiuo  n-nndude  e  Marydma  gcn- 
dirdomako  ko  don  oredi.  Et.  Luc.  2,  1  —  5. 


TV]..     KANl'RI. 


1>7 


.     Remarks. 

Tb€  Rev.  C.  L.  Reichardt,   Church  Miss.,   in  his  Primer 
in  tic  Fulah  language^  and  in  his   Th  inal  Fulah  Pieces, 

Berlin,  1859,  lias  already  used  the  Standard  alphabet.  There 
are  many  Arabic  words  in  the  Wrf,  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered according  to  our  Arabic  transcription.  "We  should  also 
adopt  the  letter  j  instead  of  </i,  if  this  sound  occurred  only 
in  Arabic  words.  The  specimen  is  taken  from  Reichardts 
Primer  p. 


S  a 


short  and  long. 


KANURI   (BORNU). 

k    9 
t     d 

P     b 

t*~  dz   U   (dz) 


n 

h     - 

n 

*     - 

8 

m 

/       " 

y 

r     I 


tr 


ta  an  ei  oi  qu  ui 

Specimen. 

foa  sandi  k&m  'di  gandntsdn   sObdgdta.     Sobdgatdnyd,  tilo, 
rtfse  iji'difu,  t3d:  tdlaga.     Sandi  ndi  tutmdSbantsa  tmdin, 

.,   sandi   wurdgeda.      Wurdgfdanvd,   nd  himubc  toim.     A '■  - 

d  kuydngd  yd«ge  nigd  tsede,  gdtii; 
kiira    toS&f)    hdmM    htra    tilo   nigd   t*ede,    pfrtia   kdm  ydtgurd 

Koelle,  Afr.  native  literature,  p.  7. 

Remarks. 

\V.  specting  tin1  alphabet  and   specimen  to  the  most 

valuable  works  of  the  Rev.  S.  \V.  Koelle,  Church  Missionary: 
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\n:it  \N    I  \NC1UA0ES.     KONOARA.    NUBA. 


Gramnuir  af  thr  llnr  I  buri   Um<nia<j<    and   African  native 

ature,   both  publ.  Loudon,    1854,  in  which  the  Standard 
Alphabet  is  already  used. 


KONGARA   (DAR-FUR). 


a  a 
e  e         06 
i  I  u  u 

ai  au 


k  g 

-  9 

t  d 

p  b 


n 
n 

n 
m 


(h) 
i 

8 
f 


y 

r    I 
w 


NUBA 

• 

a  a 

j    9 

n 

h 

e  e~        06 

K    g 

n 

i 

%i                    u  u 

t     d 

n 

l 

ai  ate 

/'     ° 

m 

/ 

y 

r     I 
w 


Specimen. 

Inl  urrag  Yesu  Mesih,  norin  todin,  ingllnilin.  Nebi  hahian 
fdyi*ui  nagittd:  Adl,  ai  f-uUr  melaik  angd  urrag  in?id,  da.vig 
i/tdoro  haddereyd.  Hissi  we  tdJn?i  fatild:  lladderan  norin  da- 
iriga,  8allahan  sikke  tannigd.  Yiihannd  faleld  gatisdga  menon, 
dd-derson  getdsilton  tubogana  yd,  sembl  gafritakkana  yd. 

Ev.  Marc.  1,  1  —  5. 


Remarks. 

The  alphabets  of  the  Kongara  and  Nuba  languages  are 
picked  up  by  the  Author  himself  from  the  natives,  the  Nuba 
specimen  from  his  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  translated  into 
the  Nubian  language.    Berlin.  1860. 


AMERICAN    1  9.     GREESLANI'K 
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A  MK  IMC  AN   LANGUAGES. 
INDIAN  LANGUAGES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


e 

■ 

a 
e        o 
i  u 

d  e   i    6 
ai  au 


k 
t 


9 
dz 

d 


h 

n 

X 

y 

"!/ 

i 

n 

8 

z 

G 

d 

m 

f 

V 

y 

r 
to 


iy 


Remarks. 
Few  of  the  American  languages  have  been  carefully  ana- 
lysed with  respect  to  their  sound-system,  and  we  are  not  able 
to  trace  rightly  the  alphabets  of  the  AW,  Odzibica,  Mtkmak,  and 
others,  after  the  imperfect  descriptions  and  transcriptions  which 
lie  before  us.  We  think  it  therefore  advisable  to  refer  to  the 
valuable  and  well  known  Essay  on  a  uniform  orthography  for 
the  Indian  languages  of  North  America  by  John  Pickering, 
who  describes  with  acuteness  the  above  given  sounds.  His 
transcription  differs  from  ours  in  the  following  letters :  e,  <i,  e, 
r>  *j  *j  fi  >'?  X>  ¥->  *j  *  ^>  <*>  which  he  writes:  o,  a,  e,  i,  o,  »/,  p; 
M,  kh,  gh,  sh,  :h,  th,  dh. 


GREENLANDIC. 


a  a 


u  u 


k'  - 

k  g 

t  - 

P  - 


h 

X 

r 

n 

X 

- 

8 

z 

n 

8 

m 

f 

of)n  AMERICAN  I, AN-. 

ciman. 

\lagak   miatiejall  a    ilizimanej^mut    audaj^niutigi 

I'.-,  in,  10.  —    Tumuz'za  wkuiautigi&,   kun%i~a!     A  \nir- 

up  }"\kn::i(td  f<t::u.   ptumdjftuglax    ndlaffkawnut  hunimut. 

Lin iiii  <tii<i<iti>\)ninj\i>alit.  Dan.  4,  21.  22.  —  Lnumcde&fpoi ,  Ka- 
t<u)itittai:a  )/i(i/i';/i::<i;/<hir ,  annn}ifltji)iiivl\ltik ,  tfcftjj  (niiimihhu- 
mantnatik.     Acts.  7,  25. 


Remarks. 

S.  Klein schmidt  in  his  GrammatiL  der  Qrorddndischen 
Sprachc ,  Berlin,  1851.  supplies  us  with  a  very  learned  and 
accurate  description  of  the  Greenlandic  sounds,  although  we 
must  deviate  in  many  points  from  his  transcription  of  the  con- 
sonants. Our  letters:  %,  n,  j,  y,  k,  n,  % ,  *',  :,  z  arc  the 
same  as  his:  a-,  nwr,  r,  r,  a7-,  ??</,  //,  w,  «s,  «.  He  calls  the  first 
class  gutturals,  the  second  palatals,  but  be  describes  both  classes 
as  uttered  deeper  in  the  throat  than  the  same  classes  in  other 
languages.  The  second  class  comes  very  near  to  the  common 
gutturals,  whilst  the  first  might  be  compared,  as  in  the  Gelez 
and  Amharic,  to  a  peculiar  developement  of  the  Semitic  q-  class. 
"We  distinguish  those  deep  gutturals  by  adding  over  them,  as 
in  the  just  mentioned  languages,  the  guttural  point,  and  by 
doubling  it  over  h.  It  is  the  same  misconception  which  we  have 
met  already  several  times,  that  he  takes  the  rough  friction  of 
y,  ;',  and  even  n  as  a  regular  vibration,  representing  it  by 
the  basis  r.  The  original  explosive  media  is,  according  to  this 
author,  only  preserved  in  the  second  class  as  r/,  whilst  in 
the  other  classes  it  is  either  softened,  between  vowels,  into 
the  respective  soft  fricative  (/,  i,  z,  v)  or,  after  consonants, 
changed  even  into  the  hard  fricative  ( jj[,  «,  *,  f).  In  the  latter 
case  he  distinguishes  the  soft  and  the  hard  fricative  only  in 
the  first  class  (r  and  r)  and  in  the  last  (c  and  f),  but  he  does 
not  distinguish   M  =  s  from  88  =  lj  nor  8  =  8  from   8  =  z.    It 
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is,  however,  only  consistent,  lo  show  fully  in  our  transcription 
th»  regular  development  of  this  interesting  system  of  conso- 
nants. It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  might  easier  dis- 
ritfa  the  compound  letter  <//,  which  this  author  uses  for 
/  if  it  follows  an  other  consonant.  As  to  the  different  accents, 
whi<  h  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  employs,  they  seem  to  us  not  ne- 
iry,  if  we  double,  after  every  sharp  accented  vowel,  the 
following  consonant. 


MASSATSUSET. 


a 

*     9 

n 

I     h 

- 

e         o 

t8      ,!: 

- 

X 

y 

%                  u 

t      d 

n 

8 

(0(0 

short  and  long. 

P      b 

m 

/      * 

w 

Specimen. 
ohm  kexukirut   oumttianiMaMknati  kootoesuonk,  peyaumoouts 
kukkrfussnntumoonk   kuttenantamoohk   H6    <nna1*    ohkrit    NMM    ke- 
tukirut.    Xinio  <  t^iohgafi  asekemkokis  assamainnean  yeuyeu  kemkok. 
Knit  akl  i  innean  nummatsesconga*  ncane  matsenchikicegeeg 

autaftkirnntmnaiiounonog.  Matth.  6,  9—11. 

Kcm  a  r  k  s. 
The  alphabet    is  taken   from   John  Eliot:    A  Grammar  of 
//t,    Mcmackusetts  Indian    language,   ed.   by   P.  S.  du  Ponceau. 
ton     1822,   and  the  Specimen  from  Josiah  Cotton: 

cul»dar:i   ><t    tit,-  Cambridge,  1829.    p.  I'M. 

There    remain    »till    several    doubts    about    the    vowels.      Tli-- 
letters  r  ami  /  ire  used  in  cognate  diale<t>  in>t«  id  "t    M 

We  add  {    a< ciding  to  a  remark  of  John  Pickering, 
see  Cotton  p.  6. 
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IHOKWOI  S. 


a 

k 

- 

- 

1, 

}} 

e        o 

t 

. 

n 

8 

r 

i                 u 
a  i  o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Remarks. 
Du  Ponceau,  in  his  Mtmoire  mr  le  systeme  grammatical 
des  langues  de  quelques  nations  Ltiliennes  de  T  AmifUJUi  (In  nord. 
Paris,  1838.  p.  103.  pretends  expressly,  that  the  Irokwois  use 
only  the  poor  alphabet  exhibited  above.  According  to  Zeis- 
berger  (du  Ponceau,  p.  259)  they  have  also  the  letters  (</), 
*>  ts,X>  *>  ?•>  9- 
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hi 


Specimen. 
Tsihqfe  isti  yeme  ikene  ohfulot  inulhlusit  iputsin  atotetis;  mutse 
istaimet  ohgkesomi  nomot  istimilhlaiki  kos;  hisakite  imi  yukse  sikot 
in  hitskekehlis.  John  3,  16. 

Remarks. 

See  A  short  Sermon:  also  Hymns,  in  the  Muskokee  or  Creek 
language  by  Rev.  John  Fleming,  Miss,  of  the  Amer.  B.  of 
Comm.  f.  F.  Miss.  Boston,  1835.  Of.  Winslett,  Muskokee 
Hymns,  Park  Hill,  1851.     (Presbyter.  Miss.) 
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AHTA  (CHOKTAW). 
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to 


Speci  men. 

ha  ii  binili  ma.  TH  hohtsifo  hft  holitopaske.  Is  ape- 
Midnka  ift  elaike.  Nana  is  uiahni  ka  yakni  pakna  yd  a  yohmi 
ket  eba  yakni  a  yohmi  mak  u  tsiyuhma*ke.  Himak  nitak  ilhpak 
pim  \  hoka  is  pi  ip>taske.  Matth.  6,  9  —  11. 

Remarks. 

See  The  Choctaw  Spelling  book,  5th  ed.    Boston,   1849.  p.  3G. 
and  ef.  The  <  hvtaw  Instructor.     Utica,  1831. 
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P  d  R    i  T    i  *     0  0»   m  i 

ov  fci        i1    /„■        J*    hi        V     ka        r    fei        £r  /#.■ 

©  /a 
.V  ;/./ 
tod  //" 
W 

t  </(/ 
6  na 
\5  sa 
\Y  la 
Q  dsa 
£     tla 

<ft>    dla        L     die         6    Mi        V     dh         IP  dlu         l»     die 
c¥  wa       01    mm         H    mi        9c    mo        y  mm 
Cv  wa        «89   we        ®    wi        C9     ipo         S    w        6" 
tr  hna     G  nah     6%)  s 

Specimen. 
Ogidoda  galfUuH  keki,  galegwodiyu  gesesdi  dedsadoei.  Dsa- 
iyuhd  gese  wigananugoi,  Ani  elohi  widsigalisda  hadanetesgei, 
nasgiya  galeladi  dsinigalisdiha.  Nidadodagwisf  ogalisdayedi  sgiesi 
gohi  iga.  Digesgiesigivono  desgidngei,  nasgiya  dsidigayodsineho 
dsodsidugi.  Ale  dlesdi  m!agoliycdi//i  wwUsgiytXtinfttcmfgi  *giyu- 
(l'i/>sge8digico*;/i/ii  uyo  gesei.  Dsadseligayi  n<>  dsnge.iviyuhigesei, 
dsaliuigidi  ale  ge«i'i\    edealegwodiyu  ale  gese  nigohilei.     Amen. 

The  Lords  prayer. 

Remarks. 

The  Chiroki  or,  as  they  pronounce  themselves,  Tsalagi  are 
known  by  the  remarkable  fact,   that  they  alone  of  the  Indiau 


I.A(»I  (CniROKI). 

tribes    use    in    writing    and    printing  vernacular  ch  .  \n- 

vt-nt.il  about    1823   by  a  Chiroki  man   called  S  or  with 

Iii>  English  nam.  <it>orge  Guest.  The  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary invention,  will  be  found,  alter  an  authentic  relation 
in  a  Chiroki  newspaper,  in  the  Notes  to  the  treatise  of  John 
Pickering  on  the  Indian  languages  of  America,  translated  into 
tinman  bj  the  learned  Mrs.  Th.  Kobinson  (Talvj).  It  i>  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  the  inventor,  who  could  not  read 
nor  speak  any  other  language  except  his  own.  did  not  proceed 
to  the  separation  of  vowels  and  oonsonante,  but  set  up  a  >\1- 
lal.arium  of  85  characters,  uniting  15  consonantal  sounds  with 
MX  different  vowels  and  giving  besides  a  peculiar  sign  to  every 
pure  vowel.  He  omitted  those  combinations,  which  he  did  not 
actually  meet  in  his  language,  and  he  added  a  character  for 
the  syllable  nah  (=  •*?),  probably  because  this  syllable  con- 
stitutes the  only  monosyllable  Chiroki  word  (except  some  in- 
terjections), a  second  one  for  the  syllable  hna,  perhaps  bee 
th.-  aspirated  //  seems  to  be  the  only  aspirated  consonant  which 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  a  third  for  the  simple 
vowellees  «,  which  precedes  several  other  consonants,  for  ex. 
.  sgw.  The  sixth  vowel  (>■)  has  been  described  as 
a  nasalized  English  x  of  but.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  it 
may  resemble  the  hard  /  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tatarian  lan- 
guages, which  would  easily  be  decided  by  a  ltu.-sian  linguist. 
W  e  lb  <uld  propose  in  this  case  to  render  it  likewise  I 
in-t  As  to  the  consonants,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 

that   the  Ttalagi  language  has  no  true  sonant  but  that 

our  second   row   contains   the   real   dfj  .   whieh  we  ought 

to  writs  //'.  ■'..  ',  Ot,  tl,  and  the  fissl  row  the  aspirates  A',  f,  (I. 
W  ■  conform  however  to  the  already  received  orthography. 
whose  deviation  from  the  true  pronunciation  is  all  the  less  im- 
portant,  I"   iaOSS  no  third  row  has   hsSB  d«\<  lopped  in  the  1 

/<ii/i  .1    l>    Wofford  in  his  Am  v  N  boot 

book,  translated  into  '/>•  Ckerok$\   language^  New  \  ork, 
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1824.  represents  all  the  rows  of  vowel  combinations,  also  those 
with  k,  t,  tl,  m,  as  complete,  and  adds  even  several  conso- 
nantal sounds  which  1>>  8$gux>ym  were  not  distinguished ;  for  In- 
gives  besides  /,  //  and  <//  a  second  I,  rendered  by  7,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Welsh  //,  our  /,  and  whirl)  occurs  also  in 
the  combinations  tl  and  <l'l.  Moreover,  he  uses  an  aspi ration 
expressed  by  i  before  vowels  and  almost  all  the  consonants 
(>q,  >gw,  'k,  y,  >//,  ;/,>,  '/,  ,"/.  *,  >8,  ('I))  —  except  only  the 
labials  m  and  w  —  and  distinguishes  'y  from  hy.  In  a  single 
sheet  in  4° ,  containing  the  Cherokee  Alphabet,  we  find  the 
remark,  that  "in  some  words  </,  I,  n,  </,  u>  and  y  are  aspirated, 
as  if  preceded  by  //."  We  render  in  our  specimen  this  aspiration 
provisionally  by  '.  With  regard  to  the  vowels,  he  writes  v 
for  the  English  u  of  thus,  and  v  for  the  same  vowel  n 
lized.  He  employs  also  occasionally  two  accents  placed  over 
the  vowels,  a,  i}  ?',  (o),  u  and  a,  e,  (i),  <?,  it,  without,  however, 
any  explication.  He  also  gives,  besides  the  consonantal  com- 
binations with  s,  several  others  in  his  texts,  as  B,  hy,  wh, 
nt,  nd,  ntl,  n?i,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  how  such 
vowelless  consonants  might  be  expressed  in  the  Chiroki  writing. 
It  seems,  that  Segwoya  did  not  provide  at  all  for  those  cases, 
but  that  at  present  the  diacritical  sign  .  —  is  prefixed  before 
such  consonants  which  have  lost  their  vowel-sound.  This  is 
at  least  the  case  in  the  Cherokee  Hymns,  compiled  from  sen- ml 
authors,  8th  ed.  Park  Hill,  Mission  Press,  1848,  as  we  see 
from  a  note  added  to  p.  2  of  those  Hymns,  as  well  as  in  The 
Gospel  ace.  to  Matthew,  translated  into  the  Cherokee  language. 
5th  ed.  Park  Hill  1850,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  Spe- 
cimen. Chiroki  scholars  will  in  these  respects  complete  our 
transcription. 


DAKOTA. 

DAKOTA. 
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a   r 

8        Z 


y 
(*> 

w 


Specimen. 

wd    tsthitku    nopa:    ukd    hakakta    ki    he    utkiiku    k> 

wdyuha  mitdwa  mitsuwo,  eya.      ukd  wo- 

yuha  Id  yudkipam  witsdku.    Ukd  iydhakam  dpttu  ion  :<tku 

hakakta  ku  he  owdsi  witaya  tpahi,  ka  itehdyd  makdt&e  wd  ekta 

ya;    ka  hen  jdydpi   ki  o,    tdku  yuhi   tii   owdsi 

hdmtdkunii  Ev.  Luc.  15,  n  — 13. 

Remarks. 

The  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels  is  not  clearly  fixed. 
The  sound  of  >  in  «>a,  pvt,  bot'd,  kap'i .  faj**,  etc.  is  that  of 
the  Arabic  hamza.  Of  the  sounds,  which  we  write  £,  tj,  /,  /», 
the  li.v.  S.  K.  Kiggs,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
says  in  lii<  Grammar  ttnd  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  lan- 
.  Washington,  1852,  that  they  are  pronounced  "with  a 
strong  pressure  of  the  organs,  followed  by  a  sudden  ex- 
pulsion of  the  breath."  Others  call  this  pressure  a  sort  of 
aspiration.  We  believe  that  the  pronunciation  of  these  sounds 
M  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  Kkttfua  sounds,  and 
write  them  accordingly  (see  below).  The  assibilated  palatals 
tad  £2  seem  to  be  mostl)  derived  from  gutturals.  The 
letter  /  occurs  regularly  only  in  the  Titdwd  dialect,  replacing 
tl  or  a  of  the  other  dialects.  Mr.  Kiggs  uses  ay,  erj,  etc., 
<:,  k,   <; ,  >,  //,  A.  of  our 

i%  /'• 


m 
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Remark  I. 

See  Grammatica  delta  lingua  <>tcuii  ilal  conte  V    Pice  old 
mini.     Roma.    1MI. 


KHETSUA   (QQUICHUA ,  PERUVIAN). 
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Specimen. 
Tiaipat&api  Jetus  yaiXatHskankunarnanmi  nyirkoni  unantfa- 
kuna  intijii ,  khilyapipaa  koityurkunapipas  kankam ;  runakuuari 
kaipatXapi  mamakptiqfl  ttaunyijnyinpa  pokhtXikenkunap  kum- 
ny%inyinpcu  mantfainyinhuan  lyakMrayctnkcun.  Runakuna  tukui 
tekkunuiup  halaiaman  hamukunup  nuuitkm nyinhuan  8u(a(nyin- 
huanpas  tiakhikuplinku.  Txekapu/iim  lunvik  phatiakunap  tekkin- 
kuna  kuiiiku/ikii.  Tiaipai&apiri  hatum  aHpainyinhuqn^  ajtu- 
kainyinhuanpas  phuhutupi  hamukhta  virgenpa  Kuahuanta  ri- 
kunkam.  «▼•  L«c.  21.  25-27. 
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lii.ni  ark  8. 

The  following  lett<  .  /.//,  /•,  /  '•■ ,  ny ,  #,  hj;  tl>, 

.  of  our  transcription  are  rendered  In    (j  on    alez 
Holguin    in   his    Vocabulario  <l>   la  Icnaua    QgNtdttovj    ft 
3,  and  by  Torres  Rubio  in  bis   Art  'wlario  d<    hi 

.   Lima,    1  fore  a,  o,  u,   /)  or  </" 

(before  e,  i),  k  (a,  o,  u,  i)  or  qqu  (e,  i),  cc  or  kc,  h:  rh  .  aMi, 
,  //;  th  or  tt,  ft,   r  ('/,  o,  it)   or  c  («,  f)    or  I  (before  COB* 
sona  .  />  or  pp,  pp;  by  J.  von  Tschudi.  \uth 

.   Wien,   1853:  y,  c  or  £,  X;  or  k\  c   or  A',  /<' :  '•/, .  <•/,, 
.  //.-   ?'  F,  *,  $;  p,  />.      The  letters  fc,  t,  p.  h,  |  are  pro- 
nounced with   a  peculiar  contraction   of  the  throat,    which  we 
MO  only  compare  with   the   guttural   emphasis  of  the  Semitic 
Unguals,  and  which   we  render  accordingly   by  the  same  line 
underneath.     The  letter,    which  we  write  i  seems  to  be  more 
a  sharp  aspirated  f,   than   a  full  s,   which   latter,  however,  is 
in   some    districts.     We    are    not   sure    as    to    the 
t   pronunciation   of  the   letter  written    \j  by   former  gram- 
marians and   rendered  by  us  /;    it  seems  to  be  always   com- 
bined with  other  vowels. 


K  1  R  1  R  I. 
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Remarks. 

P.  Mamiani  in  his  Kiriri-(irinniii>a\  translated  from  the 
Bortngeee  into  Oermkm  l>y  II.  ('.  v<>u  <ln  ( la  ho  lent/  (Leipzig. 
1852),  writes  <r,  r,  d,  -.  \n,  eh,  j,  hi,   instead   «>f  our 

.  t8,  wy,  *,  :'.  ///.  Thr  Vowel  ij  —  /,  is  called  b) 
the  Brasilian  llrainmarians  the  "thick  /"  and  is  said  to  lie 
pronounced  with  ■  guttural  sound.  We  have  rendered  it  \,\ 
the  Tatarie  and  Chinese  /.  to  which  it  seems  to  approach, 
as  in  the  preceding  labgMgt 


The  General  Table  of  Languages,  which  we  exhibit  hereafter,  is  added 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  It  rests  entirely  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  and  claims  no  other  authority;  the  affiliation 
and  interdependence  of  the  dialects  of  mankind  being  too  wide  a  question 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  practical  object,  which,  especially  in  its 
Mi^ionary  bearing,  the  Standard  Alphabet  has  in  view.  It  will  hardly  \»- 
necessary  to  state  expressly,  that  the  names,  Japhetic,  Semitic,  and  Hamitic, 
do  not  imply  the  independent  origin  of  those  languages,  which  are  not 
classified  under  them,  but  which  cannot  yet  be  identified  with  these  three 
branches.  We  use  them  merely  as  conventional  and  convenient  terms,  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect,  and  carrying  out,  the  general  linguistic  use,  which 
has  long  existed  with  regard  to  the  Semitic  languages.  As  to  the  detail., 
of  our  survey,  we  pretend  by  no  means  to  completeness  or  perfection  in 
all  parts;  we  have  used,  however,  the  best  authorities  and  examined  the 
latest  researches  on  the  different  groups  of  languages,  as  far  as  we  had 
access  to  them. 
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The  language*  reduced  to  the  Standard  Alphabet  are  marked  by  an  aaterisk. 


LITERARY  LANGUAGES. 

A.    GENDER   LANGUAGES. 

I.    Japhetic  (Indogermanir) 
languages. 


B.  *Pastf>  or  Afyan. 


Sanscritic  (Arian). 

I.  Old  Indian  languages. 
1.     Vedi'-. 

Sanskrit. 

3.  'Pall. 

4.  'Old  Prakrit. 

II.  New   Indian    lan- 
guages. 

a.  General  dialects. 
1.  'Hindi. 

"  Hindust 

b.  Local  dialects. 
1.  'Sind/il. 

It  'Gujardti. 
3.    Mar. 

i.     A 

5.  'Panjdbi  or  Sikh, 
di. 

7.  ■/ 

8.  Assam. 

9.  'Uriya. 


C.  Eranian. 

I.  *01d  Baktrian  (Zend). 

II.  Persian. 

1.   'Old  Persian  (Cu- 
neiform). 
J.     Pehlevi. 

a.  Ruzvare&(Pehleci). 

b.  Pdrsi  (Pazend). 
3.  'New  Persian. 

III.  'Armenian. 

IV.  "Kurdo-Luric  orLcki. 
I.  A 

a    A 
/>.  Zazd. 

V.  "Ossetian. 

D.  Lituanian  (Lettic). 

1.  Old  Prussian. 

2.  'Lituanian. 

a.  High  Lituam 

b.  Low  Lituanian  or 

Zemaitis. 

3.  Let 


.I.i:.\l.  TABLE  OF  LANOl   \i 


B.   Slavonic 

I.  Sooth* eastern  branch 

(Kyrillian  letters). 

1 .  Slov*  no-Bulgarian. 
<i.  '  obi  Slovenian 

(Church  >Sl  aronic). 
b.    New  Slovenian 
( Wtndic). 

C.     lUdijnr'ain. 

2 .  '  Serbian     ( llliric  ) , 
Kroatic  (Khorratic). 

3.  *  Russian. 

a.  Great-Russian. 

b.  Small-Russian. 

II.  Western  branch  (Ro- 

man letters). 
\.'<  h<t<kian(Boh<'iiit<ut\ 
SbvaJcian. 

2.  */V/*/,,  Ptfabic. 

3.  *Sorbian     (Wtn<li-\ 

LusatUui). 

a.  JlighrLueat&an, 

b.  Lotc-Luutticai. 

P.  Greek. 
1.  OW  ' 

■2.  flew  (/'/■• 

G.  Italic. 

1.  Lmbrian. 

2.  0$k* 

3.  Latin. 

a.  Old  Roman. 


I).  Romana    languagee. 

a.     I'fdinii. 

/>.  Spanish, 
c.   Portu 
<l.  Promenoial< 
e.  French. 

j.    Orison  (Rheto-Ro- 

rnance). 
(/."  L  m  (  WaU 

lachian). 
a.  Northern  oxDako- 

Rumanian. 
Southern  or  Ma- 

cedo-Rumanian. 
4.  Kir ii- 

II.  Germanic. 

1.  Gothic. 

2.  -///<//'  -  Ocrmiai :     <  )ld\ 

Middle,  New. 

3.  Low-  German  :    Old- 

tot,  Middle-Low- } 

4.  Netlierlandie:  Middle- 

■/lerla/idic,  Dutch. 

5.  Krisic. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon. 

7.  Engiieh. 

8.  Scandinavian. 

a.  Icelandic, 

a.  'old  Icelandic. 

b.  Neiv  Icelandic. 

b.  Swedish. 

c.  Danish,  Norwegian. 


(iKNEKAL  TABLE  OK  LANUI    \'.F.<. 


J.  Celtic 

1.  W'eUh  (/>V, > on), 
a.  '  Kimri  {<  ym 
l>.     ' 

iiorican  (Bas 
Breton). 

2.  8meli6. 

a.  Scotch  (Gaelic). 

b.  I  s). 
c. 

II.    Semitic  languages. 

A.  Northern     Semitic 

languages. 

1.  "  / 

2.  RanaaMtic,   /'/' 

.    .' 

3.  Aranean. 

a.  *Syriatt. 

b.  <  ha 

v      nritan,     Pair 
my 
</.    Mandean    or  Sa- 
bean. 
I.    Amyrian. 

B.  Southern    Semitic 

languages. 
1.  *  Arabic. 


%     Himyaritic,   Ehkili. 
4 .     A  bym  in  it  r  n    (  Eth  io- 
pian). 

a.  *  Old    Abyssinian 

(Off*). 

b.  Tiore. 

c.  *Amharic. 

111.    Ilamitit*  languages, 

A.  Egyptian. 

1.  *Old  Egyptian  (Hie- 

roglyphic). 

2.  •'•■j  >tic. 

B.  Ethiopian. 

1.  *Beja  (Bisdri). 

2.  Dankdli. 

3.  liar  tar. 

4.  Somali. 

5.  *6rma  (GaUa). 

C.  Lihyan. 

i.  *r«-.v    7  (iiui^, 

2.     *//./MO. 

D.  Hottentot. 

1.  Hottentot. 

«i  (Xamaqua). 
b.  Kora. 

2.  Bushman. 


5CO-GENDEB  L.\XGUAGK>. 


I.    Viatic  languages. 

A.    Tatario    (Ural- Altai.-. 
Tataro-  Fim 
thian,  Turanian). 


I.  Tungusiuu. 

;.  ■  " 
'2.     | 
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4.  I  van, 

etc. 

II.  Mongolian. 

1.  'Sharra-  Mongolian 

(eastern  Motig.). 

2.  Kalmuk    ( US 
Mongolian). 

:\.   'Buryetic  (noftJu/rn 
Mongolian). 

III.  Turkish. 

1.  *  Yakut ic. 

2.  *  Osmanlian    (  Tur- 

kish). 

3.  Nogairic,  Kumuk. 

4.  Jakataic. 

a.  Uigur  ic. 

b.  Usbek. 

c.  *Turkmenian. 

5.  KirgUian. 

a.  Eastern  Kirgisian 

( Kirgiz). 

b.  Western  Kirg- 
(Kazak). 

6.  CuvcaUc. 

7.  Barabinzic,  Teleutic, 

Sayanic. 

IV.  *Samoyedic. 

1.  Yurak-Samoycdi'. 

2.  Tawgi-Samoyedic. 

3.  Ostyak-Samoyedic. 

4.  Yenissei-JSamoyedic. 

5.  Kama88ic. 

V.  Finnic  (Chudic,  Uralic). 


1 .  Ugric. 

( ixfyak. 
b.      Wngulic. 

Madyncric (Magyar 

.    lltn/</itrian). 

2.  / 

a.     §  "    (/'/- 

6.    Wot  yak. 

3.  WWc/aVc  (Chudic). 

a.  •  ian. 

b.  'Mordri/i. 
a,    I 

ft.  MoL 

4.  Hfoferfl  Finnic. 

a.  Lappone8e. 

b.  Finlandic. 
a.    Yetnian. 

1.  Western   Fin- 
landic. 

2.  W<?j< 

3.  RfafMb 

4.  Estihoman. 

5.*Livonian. 
(i.  Karelian. 
VI.  Dravidian  languages. 

1.  'Tamil  {T'tiiiulian). 

2.  '  Malay  dlam. 

3.  *Tulu. 

4.  *Kunt<itaka    (Kana- 

rese). 

5.  *Telugu  (Telinga). 

6.  Go/id. 

7.  Tuda. 
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8.  A 

Kun<l). 

B.  Monosyllabic     lan- 

guages. 

I.  Chinese. 

1.  *Kiran-hica  or  Man- 

darinic. 
a.  Dial,  of  Peking. 
h.  Dial,  of  Nanking. 

2.  Fu-kyan. 

a.  Dial,  of  ' 

b.  'Jlok-lo. 

3.  Kwah-tun  (<  anton). 
a.    Pun-ti  {Pen). 

I >.   '  llak-ka. 
Sin'kwai. 

II.  Annam. 

III.  'Thai  (Siamese). 

IV.  'Kamboja. 

V.  'Mrumna  (Burmese). 

C.  Isolated   languages. 

1.    *  Ynkiuin 

J.    '  (Chukekik), 

>iak. 
3.    Kamchatka. 

I.   '  /'i/xifiese. 
.'».     A 

6.  '/ 

7.  ('aucaxian  language*. 

a.    (iiorgiau     (G 

1  and 
Mingrelian ,  Gm- 
Wa/i,  Suanian. 


b.  Lesgian.   . 

gam). 
</.    ( erke*sian,  Ablia- 
sian. 

8.  Lypian. 
In  Europe: 

9.  *AV>aiti'in. 
1 0.    Basque. 

II.    Polynesian   or   Malayan 
(Oceanic)  language*. 
A.   Western  Branch. 

1.  Sumatra  and  Malakka. 

a.  'Malay. 

b.  'Satdk. 

r.    Acin,  Rejan,  Lam- 
/>uu.     M 

Murcirin. 

2.  '  •/     i/me. 

a.  Kaici  or   Old  Ja- 

'•(inese. 
I>.    New    Javanese: 
Wtasu-krama,  Nyo- 
ko,  Madliya. 

3.  / 

a.  "Dayak,  etc. 

4.  Sutiilxira,  Timor. 
5. 

'  Makassar  (Mang- 
kassarii). 

b.  *Bugis  (Wuyi). 
C.  Moluccas  Ishtntl*. 
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7.     Pkitippim      Islands  : 

lid. 

s.  Formtta  (Taisoan), 

\jtmmns  Ida 
10.  (  arsiUns  [standi, 

B.  Eastern   Branch. 

1.  *A./r  Zealand. 

2.  Friendfy  Islands. 

3.  Navigator's  (Samoa) 

Islands. 

4.  £/m<w  Islands:  Fa- 
kaafo. 

I  M IT K KATE 

III.    Australian    or   Papuan 

languages    (\egrito, 
Melanesian), 

A.  Australian. 

1.  Southwest,  languages. 

2.  Parnkalla. 

3.  *  Adelaide. 

4.  Murray  rx 

5.  Encounter  bag. 

6.  Victoria. 

7.  Tasmania  Island. 

8.  Eastern  languages. 

9.  Northern  languages. 

B.  Melanesian  (Papuan). 

1.  Afeu  Guinea. 

2.  AVw  Ireland. 

3.  Mm  liritannia. 

4.  Louis iade. 


.">.  '  II,  re,  >/  Islands:  Ro- 

(>.  ' Gambler's  Islands. 

7.  'Society  Islands',  Ta- 

hiti. 

8.  Pat*)  »</>. 

'.'.    ' Mariji/esas    Islands: 

Nukakiwa. 
10.    *San,l/ri,h    Islands: 

Haii-aigi. 

C.    Madagaskar:    Mala- 
gasse. 

LANGUAGES. 

5.    Solomon  Island*: 
Bauro,    Guadalka- 
nar. 
(I.     AV//-  II,  I, rides: 
'A/i/iatoni,  Tana. 

7.  Av»*  Caledonia. 

8.  ho  gait g  Hands: 
*Mare,  Nengore,  Do- 
ha, Lifii. 

9.  'HYi  (7*7/0  Islands. 

IV.    African  languages. 

A.    Original     or     South 
African  languages. 
1.  Zanzibar. 

iheli  (Ki-Sua- 
Mi). 

b.  Nika. 

c.  Kamba. 
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«/. 

-'.    Votambiijh 

a.  *  Mai 
b. 

Sena. 
3.     / 

1.  '  TVudna    Se-chuand). 
5   fo). 

b.  Rob 
fflapi. 

.">.  Kafir. 
'Zulu. 
b.    tOsa  (Ma-rOsa). 
nda. 

a.  '//, 

b.  Ngola  (AiH/ola). 

d.    Londa* 
7.    Kmgo. 

a.  Kongo. 

b.  Kokongo. 

c.  M 

>■   /  uhf. 

a.    Kele  {Di-kele). 

1 

I'  . 

(I.    My* 


10.  Slat 

a.  Ewe  (Iff). 

b.  M'i\i. 

c.  Diihumc. 

d.  n 

»e. 
f.  Anlo  (Aongla). 

1 1 .  Go< 

a.  Fiotti. 

b.  Amnt't. 

c.  *Akra  or  Gd. 

*  *  T;ii    ( Otji)    or 
Ahrapini. 

12.  Windward  coast. 
<i.  Grebo. 

l>.  KruH. 
<-.  B 

13.  Sierra  Leone. 
a.    Bullom. 

I>.    8 
c.  *Tim 

B.    Isolated    languages 
in  Middle  Africa. 

1.     ' 

a.  "Wolof. 

b.  *Fula. 

■J.       '•' 

Vex. 

<■.   ■  - 

"in. 
■ 
1.    '/>■■,■»>'.    A 

b.  'Dm 
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6.  \W^. 

7.  Umdle  (Tuma/,). 

IV.    American  UiglAges. 

A.    North  -  American 
languages. 

1.     Kuralia/i. 

<>.  *Gre&Utmdie* 

b.  E%kimo(L<il>ntd<>r\, 

c.  Eskimo -( 'hukchic, 

_\    Kolos. 
3.    Athapnni 

1.    IkUm-nre    (Lenape, 
AUjonkiit). 

a.  AW. 

b.  OK, urn, 

c.  Chippewa i/    ( ( >jil>- 

d.  Pottawatomi. 

e.  Mihnak. 

f.  Abenakwi. 

g.  * Afassatsuset. 
k.  Mohegan. 

i.     Delaware. 

k.    Sawani. 
.">.   '  Irokwois. 
(>.    Florida. 

a.  *Muskogi  or  Erik. 

b.  *TisaJita(Chocktaw). 

c.  '  T&roki (( hirokese). 
7.    Stoma  (Nadowessi). 

a.  'Dakota. 

b.  Kama. 

c.  Iowa. 


H.     /'(Oil. 

9.   Arntjxihu. 

10.  A'<  I'aduka). 

11.  Kalifoiiiinii. 

B.    Middle  -  American 
languages. 

1 .  Astek  or 

2.  Tolteka. 

3.  Md 

4.  Zapoteka. 

5.  Taraska. 

6.  Apatse. 

7.  *Otomi. 

8.  Maya,  Poko/dsi. 

9.  Mod-ito. 

G.    South  -  American 
languages. 

1.  Moska  (Chibcha). 

2.  Guanoii  (Carib). 

3.  TttfM  (Praxilian). 

4.  Botokudian     ( Enge- 

rckmung,  Aimbore). 

5.  'Kiriri. 

6.  *Khetsua    (Kechua, 

Peruvian). 

7.  Airaara. 

8.  Gicaiku/4. 

9.  Araukana  (Moluche). 

10.  Pueltse  {Pampa). 

11.  Tehuel  (Patagonian). 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Int.  publication  of  those  sheets  has  been  delayed  longer  than 
effected,  on  icconnt  of  the  increased  number  of  alphabets, 
from  all  elassea  of  languages,  which  had  to  be  reduced  to  our 
lard.     We  hope  that  this  delay  will  only  have  been  in  the 
interest    <-f  the   present   work,    as  we  have   already    explained 
p.  19),  why  we  considered  it  necessary  to  devote  parti- 
cular care  to  this  Second  Part  of  our  pamphlet.     We  met  with 
great  difficul-  Sally  among  those  languages,  which  pos- 

ted! from  ancient  times  a  native  alphabet  and  a  national  lii 
ture;  and  yet  these  arc  just   the  most    important,    as  well    for 
Missionaries  as  for  Linguists. 

\\  e  have  now  still  to  complete  the  list  of  publications  j 

.    in  which    the  Standard    Alphabet    has    hen 
adopted.     As   far  as   we  arc  acquainted  with  them,   they  are 
Mowing: 
.luh.  Andr.  Sjogren's  Livit         I       rrmatik  nebtt Sprach* 
probe* ,    iiit   Avftrage    <!><■    Kauerliehen   Akademu   tier    W\ 

'   \oii   F.rcl.  J  oh.  Wiedemann.   St.  Peters- 
burg,  1361.    2  vol.   in    1    . 

Aug.  Ahlquist.    (  \fnk-srlin-  Mot'  (I irini  - 

.  St,  P(  tersburg, 
! 
The  same  author  has  published    a    Wotic  Grammar   in  the 

loin.   V. 

Iilenk.  i    (Church    Mi—.).     (  >>ll,  i 

i  U.  -  and 


BM)  ;,I'T- 

II.  II aim  (Ithen.  Miss.),  Omakwngi  nomambo  omatororoa 
Uomambo  oa   Mukuru   m '  ira   <"•/)-. 

i,  (iiittrsloh,  18(51. 

The  same:   Omahongue  uokoleza  Mofyi-Jicrero.    1861. 

K.  Lepsius,   Cfofar  </*V  A  r<i  bitchen  Spracltl<utte  und  <(■ 
Umschrift ,    ami  uber  den  harten  /  Vocal.     (Abhandl.  der  Ber- 
liner Academic,  1861.) 

J.   F.   Schon  (Church   M.    Soc),    Grammar  of  the   11 
language,  London,  1  *(!:_'. 

II.  Barth,  (Dilution  of  VocahuUuri&  <<i  '  >  n-t  rul  -  Aj V  \ '■ 
language*,  1st  Part,   1862.  of  the  Kimvii,  Teda,  Bauia,  FuU 
Juldc,   Suhyai,   LogotiCj    Wdndala,    Bdgriwwa,   and   Mtiha* lan- 
guages. 

Dr.    Fr.    Miiller,    Ucilriuje,   :ur   Lautlchre    der   Nevp4i 
achen  Sprache,  AVien,  18G2.  (from  the  SitzvngeberickU  der  PhiL 
.  Clqwfi  der  Kaieerl.  Akad.  d.    Wisx.,  vol.  xxxix.) 

The  same,  Ueber  die  Sferaqke  der  Ac<jli<i urn  (l'<i\to). 
Wien,  1862.  (Vol.  XL.);  IP  Part,  18(53.  (Vol.  xlii.) 

Dr.  W.  Bleek,  .1  Comparative  Grammar  of  South  Afri- 
can language*     Parti.     London.  1862. 

The  Standard  Alphabet  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
great  Map  in  four  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  with 
its  manyfold  countries  of  different  languages,  edited  by  Ar- 
taria  in  Vienna,  1862;  and  Prof.  Augustus  Petermann 
in  Gotha  writes  to  us,  that  he  has  the  same  intention  for  his 
own  future  Maps. 

We  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  refer  to  a  detailed  review 
and  recommendation  of  the  Standard  Alphabet  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam I).  Whitney,  the  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  in  New 
Haven,  Yale  College:  On  Lepeiue1*  Standard  Alphabet  (from 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  VII.  1862). 
Some  of  the  deficiencies,  which  he  points  out  in  the  iir>t 
Edition,  had  been  already  removed  in  the  present  Edition, 
before  his  pamphlet  reached  us. 
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Dr.    IV.    Alii  Her,   Zcn<l->  Wieti.   1863.     (Sitzungt- 

Vol.   \L.) 

same,     Beitrug<     tur    I .<t<<<!,  h,  ■  Arm4ni9cht% 

Wicn.  1863.    I  V..1.  xi.i.) 

:ur  Lantleltre    de$    <>  <.     Wicn. 

Vol   XLI.) 

K.    I,ep>iu>.    Dm    uraprwmgMeki    Zvndalphabet ,    Berlin, 
.     {Abhandl.  d.  Akad.  1862.) 

n   </(•/•   Peraisehen   Keil- 
ickri/t,  Berlin,  18(53.     4  .     {Abk,   1862.) 

In  order  to  inform  the  reader  as  to  the  more  or  less  reliable 
which   were    at  the  disposal  of  the  author,   respecting 
the  apprehension  of  the  sounds  of  those  living  languages,  which 
i   in  the  present   pamphlet  .   the  following  remarks 
mi\  he  out  of  place.   The  author  has  had  the  opportunity 

of  learning   directly   from  intelligent  natives  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Armenian,  8eri  vi(Baiwmma  .  / 

Vr,   <  optic,   I>ija  (/iixari), 
G<it; '.  ■  /'(,  Madyaric,  Japanes*  .  Zulu-Kafir,  Kongara  (Dai- 

luba;  he    conversed    orally  with    the    following  learned 
itlemeu,    who    had    long   resided  in   the  respective  count 
and  were  practically  acquainted  with  their  languages:  on  m 

'towtkritic  languages,  spoken  actually  in  India,   with  the 
urapp  (see  above  p.  19);   on  the  RtttQ  0*  A/ydn 
with  th<  last  Indian  residence  was  for  several  \ 

i,  where  ,   thi>  language  completely;  mi  the 

rlciah,  Georgian  with  the  PnaawM 

Jem   Dr.  (i.  Ltoeen,  late  interpreter  at  tiae 

I'm  j    in    Constantinople,   and    author  of  grant* 

mutie.il  S  on  the  (J  .  and  the  Ossetian  Ian 

which   he  studied   in   their  reS|  i\   Oil   1 1 1« -   s 

th  Prof.  Miklosich  in  Vienna;  oa  th  nian 

with  the  highly  accompUabed  Princes  A  I.  and  .M.uth.  Stou  rdza, 
as   well   as    with  inpiauuVj    1 1 1 ■  •    l'-aincd    author    i 
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Rumanian  Grammar;  on  the  Wclah  or  Kimri  with  one  of  the 
best  Welsh  scholars,  Karl  Meyer,  in  Berlin  itself:  on  tin 
Amitotic  with  the  Rev.  C.  W.  I  sen  berg,  Church  Missionary 
in  Bombay;  on  the  Ha&ta  and  U§  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Sch&B, 
formerly  Church  Missionary  at  Sierra  Leone ,  now  in  England; 
on  the  AJun/ciniiiH  with  Dr.  Ahlquist  in  Hclsingfors;  «»n  the 
different  <  hinese  dialects,  especially  the  MandariM€,  J/<>l--l<u 
and  Jlak-ka,  with  the  Revs.  J.  Gough  and  T.  M'Clatchi*-, 
late  Church  Missionaries  in  China,  as  well  as  with  the  Rev. 
Lechler,  Basle  Missionary,  who  resided  eleven  years  first 
in  Ttam  Hem,  afterwards  in  llnii-Loii,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Krone, 
Rhenish  Missionary  in  China;  on  the  Thai  or  Siamese  with 
Mr.  Th.  von  Bunsen,  of  the  Prussian  East -Asiatic  Expe- 
dition, who  was  kind  enough  to  inquire  into  this  hitherto 
most  obscure  language  expressly  according  to  our  views  and 
at  our  request;  on  the  Yuhttginc  and  Tus  with  Prof.  Schief- 
ner  of  Petersburg;  on  the  Albanian  with  J.  G.  von  II  aim, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  Albanian  Researches,  the  Austrian 
Consul  at  Syra,  who  formerly  resided  several  years  in 
Albania;  on  the  Makasmr  and  Bwji*  with  Dr.  B.  F.  Mattln-s. 
Agent  of  the  Amsterdam  Bible  Society  in  Makassar;  on  the 
Makiiu  (Mosambique)  with  Prof.  Peters  in  Berlin,  who  re- 
sided five  years  in  Mosambique;  on  the  Herer6  with  the  Ret. 
II.  II  aim,  Rhenish  Missionary  among  the  Herero;  on  the  Vei 
and  Ktiiiuri  (Bomu)  with  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Kolle,  Church  Mis- 
sionary; on  the  Fid  with  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Reichardt,  Church 
Missionary  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  author  has  also  been  in  literary 
communication  on  the  sounds  of  the  Kurd  and  the  Kazak  or 
Kirghiz  with  Mr.  Peter  Lerch;  on  the  '/'ami/  with  the  late 
Rev.  L.  B.  E.  Schmid  formerly  connected  with  the  Chinch 
Miss.  Soc.  in  South  India,  and  for  many  years  resident  in 
Ottacamund;  on  the  T&eixm  with  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Jaschke, 
Miss,  of  the  United  Brethren  aX  Kye-hm;  on  the  Sudheli  with 
the  Rev.   Dr.  Krapf,   in  Kornthal,  late  Church   Missionary; 
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on  the   Kite   with    the   Rev.    ,1.   B.    Sehlegel,  of  the   North 
duo  Miss.  Soc.  ill  Bremen,  on  the  Slave  Coast. 
Lastly   we   have  to  mention   that  we  have  been  most  cour- 
teously seconded  in  our  endeavours  for  exhibiting  the  Native 
Alphabets.      Besides    the    types    furnished    to    us    by    the 
Printing-office   of  the    Berlin    Academy  or  forwarded   to  us 
from  Mr.  G.  M.  Watts  in  London,  whose  private  entreprise 
in   this    department    must    not   be    overlooked;    we    have    been 
enabled    to    make    use    of   the    types    of    Mr.    Tettenrode    in 
sterdain   for  the  Battak,   Manda&ify,   Makassar  and  JBbyii 
languages.      Dr.    Land,    Secretary    to    the  Netherland    Bible 
•ty   at    Amsterdam,     was    kind   enough  to   send    them   to 
us,  accompanied   by   his  explanations.     We    owe   to  the  Rev. 
Dan   Beach    Bradley    of  the   Amer.    Miss.  Assoc,   the  Sia- 
types,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  us  through 
Mr.    de   Bunsen.      But   most   of  all    we    have   to    thank    Mr. 
Alois    Auer,    Director    of   the    Imperial    Printing-office    at 
ma,    for  the    praiseworthy  liberality,   with   which  he  has 
placed  the  excellent  Collection  of  foreign  types,  the  result  of 
lii>   intelligent  labours  since  many  years,  at  our  disposal.     We 
are  obliged   to  him  for  the  types  of  the  Pall,  Gujardtt,  Pan- 
]dbi,   liaity'ili.   Iriya,   Old  Slovenian,  Cyrillian,   Ge'ez,  Amharic, 
tolian,  Kambojfa,   Burmese,  Japanese,  Ja- 
vanese, and  <  hiroki. 

In  the  course  of  the  priuting,  arduous  and  full  of  inter- 
ruptions as  it  was,  several  mistakes  and  misprints  have  hap- 
pened, which  we  will  partly  rectify  here. 

P.   1,   lin.  IS,    read:    uncontroverted.      P.  3,  14:   miri'Jnc 

tnischen;  1.  18:  Helsingfors.  I\  r,  last  line,  expunge: 
(See-Alphabet).  P.  8,  22:  cf.  p.  71.  P.  17,  3:  come.  P.  90,  12: 
entirely;  L  13 s  characterises.  P.  27,  10:  the  Pfc  and  the  lim-nu. 
P.  30,  note:  Basay.  P.  32,  5:  rccommeii-k  1\  96,  Bj 
ftiquit.  P.  41,  *:  SuaKeU.  P.  18,  28:  as  a,  m.  Kxpunge 
whaty  hot;  1.  21  :   u  hood.    P.  54,  note,  1.  (J: 

X 
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Mhnju,   Mongolian,   Kahnyk.    I'.  ilso  the  Liv&num 

p.  223.     I*.  68,   l<i   expunge:   which     system    l\     1.  28:   Ma- 

Wk   /.     1*.  59,   18:    dihVrent.      I'.  (,6,    11:    modern  Greek   y, 
before  «,    o,    (/.     ml,   and    the    consonants    (y    before    4,    /(  .    / 

being  pronounced^ say).   P.  88,  9  expunge:  Sanskrit  ^r.    P.  71, 

7:  Of.  p  161:  1.  24:  Carey.  P.  75,  11:  see.  P.  7, 
ponge:  i  ehin  mandar.  Uz\  L. \2  after  (yam)  add:  mod.  greek 
aya$r*H  1.23  add  behind  w  engl.  w$:  w  germ.  M'/W.  I*.  80, 
not.  2,  expunge:  We  banned  till./',  and  in  the  last  line  but  one 
read:  work  (p.  4.  15.  34).  P.  81,  note,  1.  5:  the  clicks  bt 
these  letters.  P.  82,  note,  1.  3:  declare  ourselve>.  P.  89,  1: 
into.  P.  90,  10:  all.  P.  1)4,  8:  nasalization;  1.  15:  We;  1.30:  view 
of  the  ancient.    P.  99,  1 :  wishes;  1.  8:  ^  (hs)  and  T|  (<)n)\  1.  21  : 

//  or  >,..£.,  yazzwah]  last  1.  but  one:  Kinjathl.  P.  107, 
16:  wniehia  derived.  P.  109,  4:  WUbodk.  P.  114,  I:  R 
P.  117  put  ?  \  behind  *u  eb  ;  1.  9:  Ligatures.  P.  121,  9: 
*C  jf.  P-  P23,  24:  Cf.  p.  311.  P.  124,  9:  //-.,;,»;  I.  10: 
*«>',(«j'i  /*«,;  /«;  1.  11:  :«,(/;.».  a?,-.  P.  125,  3d  I.  from  the  end: 
uutuju.  P.  127,  21:  the  Romance.  P.  129,  12:  Cf.  p.  311. 
P.  131,  16:  $(«)  8{z).  P.  13G,  Spec.  I.  1.  2:  &*,  «';  1.  9: 
o.  P.  138,  12:  l>  <j  £  P.  143,  1:  remarks;  1.15: 
the  a  and  e  ....  are;  I.  20:  diphthongal,  not  dissyllabic. 
P.  144,  16:  i  =  y  i  j  f.  P.  149,  7  from  below:  bestows. 
P.  156,  17:  weak.  P.  157:  Hard  vowels:  a,  o,  u,  i.  P.  160, 
16:  n  r  t  //.  P.  161,  13,  affix;  1.  19:  ancient  and  modern 
Asiatic  languages.  P.  165,  4th  1.  from  below:  Si  a  fost.  P.  168, 
23:  in  use.  P.  173,  8'  1.  from  below:  i  $.  P.  174,  21:  U- 
hd*dreg;  6th  1.  from  below:  Wayya*a$.  P.  188,  3:  k'a,  ga. 
P.  189,  2:  Himyaritic.  P.  191  and  192,  write  s  instead  of  s. 
P.  198,  16:  drops.  P.  200,  on  the  end:  Matth.  2,  1.  2.  P.  202: 
t  d  -.  P.  203,  3:  descendants.  P.  204,  6:  n;  1.  15  expunge:  c. 
P.  205:  Ta-Muhq  (Mcmy).  P.  206,  12:  Ta-Mateq,  Ta-Maseyt. 
V.  209,  10:  c  u  i;  1.  11:  Write  (!)  instead  of  (7.0,  and  likewise 
p.  210;  after  the  Specimen  add:   Langles,  Alphabet  Mantschou, 
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p.  158,  tqq.    P.  218,  12:  r  I  I.    P.  233,  1:    Yeurthm\    P.24S, 
15:  it  f,  if.   P.  252,  4"' 1.  from  below.  The  letters  ....  where  ;- 

According  to  Prof.   Schiefner's  Vermieh  fiber  die  Tltu>eh- 
x      "he  oder  die  Kh<  Uundart  in  Thuschetien  in  the  M>- 

.    \  I.  8    :      Sc.  Polit. 

etc.  T.  IX,  (in   which   he  writes  /,   f,   p  instead  of  kh,  th,  ph) 

it  seems  that  his  c  and  e  belong  to  onr  third  ,  e  and  e  to  our 

tirst  column.     P.  252,  6  f.  b.:  feeble;   1.  1   f.  b.:  pronounceable. 

P.  255,   _'  1.    from    below:    0    d   I  £     I'.  271,  •">   f.  b.:   newly; 

1.  2  f.  I».:  feel.    P.  275,  14:  Clarke  (Baptist  Miss.).   P.  270—278: 

ba  instead  of  Yuruba.     P.  280   3:  blew.     P.  288,  4;  Ko/t- 

ijnra ,  and   likewise   1.  4   from  below.      P.  292,   3  from   below: 

I.  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Cornea.     P.  \  of  the  Chi- 

,  the  Tatarian  and  Slavonic  languages. 
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